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STIMULUS DIFFUSION By A. L. KROEBER 


PROPOSE to discuss a particular form of the widely occurring process 

of diffusion or spread of cultural material. Diffused culture material 
often contains concrete or specific elements by which the fact of diffusion 
can be subsequently recognized even in the absence of a record of the event. 
In some cases it happens that the diffusion is definitely piecemeal; only 
fragments of a larger complex or system reach the affected culture or are 
accepted by it. In this event, the fragments or isolated items may be put 
into an entirely new context in the culture which they enter. Such partial 
bits may diffuse more widely than the patterns or systems or complexes of 
which they forma part. In the inter-influencing of cultures, it must frequent- 
ly happen that a new item or specific trait fills some need or is of obvious 
advantage in a culture which has not previously possessed it; or at any rate 
that there is nothing already established with which it would have to com- 
pete for acceptance. On the other hand a system or pattern, being a larger 
thing, is more likely to encounter a corresponding system already in opera- 
tion. Even if much of a system is of such a nature that the receiving culture 
might be hospitable or neutral toward it, there may be items within the 
system which the receiving culture will resist with sufficient vigor to pre- 
clude acceptance of the system as a whole. 

The type of diffusion which I am now about to examine is in some ways 
of an opposite kind. It occurs in situations where a system or pattern as 
such encounters no resistance to its spread, but there are difficulties in re- 
gard to the transmission of the concrete content of the system. In this case 
it is the idea of the complex or system which is accepted, but it remains for 
the receiving culture to develop a new content. This somewhat special proc- 
ess might therefore be called “‘idea-diffusion” or “‘stimulus-diffusion.” 

Obviously this process is one which will ordinarily leave a minimum of 
historical evidence. In a great many cases in history, as just pointed out, 
evidence as to the process of diffusion is much more scant than of the ef- 
fects. In other words, much diffusion takes place below the surface of his- 
torical record. The evidence for it is therefore indirect or inferred, although 
the conclusions may be none the less indubitable. With idea-diffusion the 
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situation is different, because while systems or complexes in two or more 
cultures may correspond in functional effect, the specific items of cultural 
content, upon which historians ordinarily rely in proving connection, are 
likely to be few or even wholly absent. Positive proofs of the operation of 
idea-diffusion are therefore, in the nature of the case, difficult to secure long 
after the act, or wherever the historical record is not quite full. Theoreti- 
cally they would be best observed in contemporary culture, were it not that 
the culture historian necessarily lacks perspective in interpreting the con- 
temporary; he cannot discriminate, in the flux that surrounds him, which 
features will develop and lead to further effects, and which will prove to 
have been only transient fluctuations or abortive starts. 


temporary and supported by a fair degree of factual evidence. 

1. One of these instances concerns the invention of porcelain in Europe 
in the early eighteenth century. Chinese porcelain had been coming to 
Europe for nearly two hundred years and naturally excited admiration. A 
definite goal was accordingly set: to produce porcelain without the heavy 
expense of import from China. The problem was to find the necessary ma- 
terials at home and to develop the required technical skills. After a con- 
siderable period of conscious experimentation the necessary kaolin deposits 
were discovered, first in Germany and then elsewhere in Europe, and the 
specific technologies needed were developed.! The consequence is that we 
have here what from one angle is nothing else than an invention. Super- 
ficially it is a “‘parallel,” in the technical language of ethnology. However, 
it is equally significant that the invention, although original so far as 
Europeans were concerned, was not really independent. A goal or objective 
was set by something previously existing in another culture ; the originality 
was limited to achieving the mechanisms by which this goal could be at- 
tained. If it were not for the preéxistence of Chinese porcelain, and the fact 
of its having reached Europe, there is no reason to believe that Europeans 
would have invented porcelain in the eighteenth century, and perhaps not 
until much later, if at all. 

2. Another historic example is furnished by the invention of the so- 
called alphabet, really a syllabary, for the Cherokee language by Sequoya, 
or John Gist or Guest or Guess, about 1821.? Although part white in blood, 


1 First by Béttger and Tschirnhaus in Dresden, 1708-09. 

2 Grant Foreman, Sequoyah, (a biography), (University of Oklahoma Press, 1938). J. C. 
Pilling, Guess, in Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 6, 1888). Sequoya, in Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, Pt. 2, 1910). 
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he grew up without knowledge of English and without schooling. He did 
become impressed with the advantages which writing gave to the whites 
and resolved to provide the Indians with a corresponding instrument. The 
result was his singlehanded creation of a new system of writing. In this he 
discarded the alphabetic character of English writing and substituted a 
syllabic one. It is not clear why he made the substitution. It is true that a 
syllabary more easily represents the Cherokee language than a syllabary 
would represent English, because Cherokee lacks the heavy consonant 
accumulations so characteristic of English. However, the fact that 
syllabic writing did readily represent Cherokee satisfactorily is in itself 
no reason which enforced the choice of the syllabic system, for modern 
linguists have no difficulty whatever in writing Cherokee with a suitable 
alphabet. It is therefore possible that Sequoya’s choice of a syllabic system, 
which involved a change from his model, rests upon a pyschological fact, 
namely that non-literate peoples have again and again been found able to 
syllabify their words on request, that is to break them up without difficulty 
into their constituent syllables, but are in general unable to break up the 
syllables farther into the constituent elemental sounds or phonemes. They 
can of course be taught to do the latter, but rarely if ever make the analysis 
spontaneously. 

Sequoya’s choice also constitutes rather strong internal evidence that, 
while he had picked up some facts about the system of English letters—he 
is said to have had a spelling book in his house—his knowledge remained 
so deficient that he had not grasped the alphabetic principle. If he had, he 
would almost certainly have applied this principle with such minor modi- 
fications as seemed to him desirable to make it fit the sounds of Cherokee. 
At any rate the degree to which culture conditions the individual makes it 
possible if not probable that this is what would have happened if Sequoya 
had started with adequate control of English writing. He would in that 
case have been no more than an adapter or applier—a sort of supplemen- 
tary inventor. That he altered the basic principle of writing stamps him as 
a person of originality capable of a primary invention. 

However, it is clear that if it had not been for the presence of writing in 
the Caucasian civilization with which he was in contact, Sequoya would 
certainly never have had the objective or goal of a system of writing arise 
in his mind. In this sense his original invention was dependent upon culture 
contact, and is an example of diffusion as well as of invention. It seems that 
this case exemplifies very well the appropriateness of the terms stimulus- 
diffusion and idea-diffusion. 

Moreover, we have tangible evidence that diffusion was operative, in 
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the fact that Sequoya included among the symbols of his syllabary many 
characters of the English alphabet. He did not draw upon the whole of the 
alphabet, and those letters which he adopted are sometimes turned upside 
down, or sometimes lower-case instead of capitals. Of course he needed 
more characters to represent the syllables of his language than twenty-six. 
His system contains eighty-six symbols. Some of these, besides those taken 
over from English, appear to be modifications of English letters; others 
are devised outright, without visible relation to English characters.* In no 
case does a character borrowed from English retain its English phonetic 
value. Thus A is written for the sound cluster “go,” B for “‘ya,” C for 
*tli,”’ D for “a,” and so on. 

It is thus clear what happened. Sequoya took over from Caucasian civi- 
lization not only the goal or objective of his invention but certain of its 
specific items or content like the shapes of particular letters; but, operating 
on a new principle, he “misapplied” these borrowed items, so that their 
value or function in the new system was quite different—wholly arbitrary, or 
we might say erroneous from the point of view of the system which induced 
them. 

For this reason if we had no information whatsoever about Sequoya and 
his life history, but had subsequently discovered the Cherokee writing as a 
system of whose history we knew nothing, it would be difficult to decide 
whether or not the Cherokee system was a derivative from the English (or 
Roman) one. Culture historians would almost inevitably seize upon the 
identical symbols like A, B, C, as possible evidence of connection; but then 
would be baffled by the fact that these symbols both have a non-corcordant 
value in Cherokee, and form part of a system constructed on a fundamen- 
tally different principle. The chances are that historians might therefore in 
such a case harbor suspicions of influence, but, being unable to account for 
much the larger part of the Cherokee system by transmission, would con- 
sider the case for connection unprovable. 

3. It is an interesting fact that there is a fairly close parallel to Sequoy- 
a’s diffusion-invention in Africa, only a little later, before 1849, among the 
Vei or Vai of the Liberian coast. Here, too, writing and its utility were ob- 


3 18 characters are English capitals, 2 are numeral signs (4, 6), 3 are inverted capitals 
(J, V, Y), 7 are minuscule or lower-case English letters, and the remaining 54 are about evenly 
divided between modifications of English capitals (usually by the addition of one or more 
strokes) and free inventions. Most of the latter consist of curve combinations somewhat in the 
manner of rounded and heavily shaded English handwriting, but without being reducible to 
specific letters of the alphabet. 
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served by a native, Doalu Bukere, who, having in his youth experienced a 
few months of missionary schooling in English, set himself the task of de- 
vising a system for his countrymen suited to their native language. As the 
result of a divine dream, or during it, he devised a syllabic system of more 
than 200 characters, which for a time found enthusiastic acceptance.‘ It 
is not necessary to go into this parallel case except to remark that if we 
did not know its specific history, and if by any chance of history the Vai 
had been cut off from continuance of European influence but had happened 
to preserve their writing, its origin when discovered at some later time 
would also undoubtedly have been a puzzle, and perhaps an insoluble one, 
for historians.5 

4. It isa natural step for inference to pass from these historic examples 
of the origin of systems of writing to those whose origin is still veiled in 
obscurity. Not that we can use the principle of idea-diffusion to assign a 
specific origin to Egyptian or Mesopotamian or Chinese writing, but the 
principle does at least come into consideration as a possibility. Particularly 
is this true when we find writing appearing on the cultural scene at more or 
less the same time in countries so close together as Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
The time-space relation is such as inevitably to suggest a connection. On 
the other hand, the Egyptian and Mesopotamian characters, their sound 
values where they represent sounds, and in part the principles employed 
are so different that all attempts to derive cuneiform from hieroglyphic or 
vice versa have been rejected as insufficient and forced. It is, however, en- 
tirely possible that after writing had developed in one of the two areas, 
knowledge of the possibility and advantages of writing was carried to the 
other area; and that because of this stimulus someone in the second area 
devised a system to fit his native language, customary thought processes, 
and available technological materials; with the result that the specific sys- 
tem evolved was totally or preponderantly diverse from the one which had 
stimulated its invention. As between Mesopotamia and China, the geo- 
graphical gap is considerably greater, and the lapse of time between first 

4S. W. Koelle, Grammar of the Vei Language, (1854); G. W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West 
Africa, (1914). 

5 In this case, only ten or a dozen characters bear resemblances to European letters or 
numerals, and in practically no case is there complete identity of shape. Koelle’s specimen of 
the syllabary appears to be lithographed from his own hand-written copy from native text. 
The strokes are heavy, and straight, angular, or in simple curves. Ellis’s specimen is much 
more cursive in quality. Whether it, or the original form, has been influenced by Arabic writ- 


ing, I am incompetent to say. Certainly Koelle’s sample does not look so. But he makes clear 
that the Vei were in contact with Mohammedans, and that the inventor recited Arabic prayers 
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appearances is probably also greater. However, the system of strokes com- 
posing the characters is undeniably somewhat alike. That Terrien de La- 
couperie’s old attempt to show a connection through specific similarities of 
form and meaning of characters is a failure, may be unhesitatingly accepted 
along with the majority of scholars. Nevertheless, there does remain the 
possibility of a real connection through the transmission of the idea of writ- 
ing and of this acting as a stimulus toward an original but induced local 
invention, presumably in China. 

5. Even our own, the so-called Phoenician alphabet, may well have been 
the product of this same process. It is well known that alphabetic symbols 
for the complete consonantal scheme occur in Egyptian as a minor factor 
within a system of several hundred characters, most of which dencte sylla- 
bles, whole words, or ideas without reference to sound. This mixed system 
had been in use for two thousand years before someone hit upon the idea 
that ninety-five per cent of the apparatus of the Egyptian system could be 
discarded and any or all words could be written, at least in their essential 
consonantal outline, with twenty to twenty-five phonemic characters or 
letters representing sound elements. In this case the essence of the inven- 
tion was the discarding of what was unnecessary. Once this idea entered the 
mind of some Phoenician or other East Asiatic, he might conceivably have 
taken over the Egyptian consonantal letters, or characters from cuneiform 
or some other system of writing already in use, and started with these; their 
form however changing, during the early development of the alphabet, 
sufficiently that when we encounter the first preserved inscriptions some 
centuries later, the letters are so altered that they cannot with certainty 
be referred to Egyptian, cuneiform, or any other original models. An al- 
ternative possibility is that the inventor started fresh: that he invented his 
symbols as well as his scheme; or, like Sequoya, only partially borrowed the 
already existing letter symbols. If this is what happened it would of course 
be impossible to derive the Phoenician alphabet from Egyptian or any 
other writing by the usual method of tracing specific links of evidence, be- 
cause in that case the links of evidence never existed. This second alterna- 
tive must be recognized as a possibility; and if continued efforts to derive 
the Phoenician alphabet from other writings yield only negative results, the 
possibility of its origin being due to stimulus-diffusion will be correspond- 
ingly enhanced. 

6. The history of Japan furnishes several cases of possible stimulus dif- 
fusion from China. There are of course many known cases of Japanese de- 
rivation of cultural items and systems from China. The time required for 
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the transmissions varied heavily, ranging from about a century to a millen- 
nium or more.® This variability must be held in mind. It is not necessarily 
an argument against a stimulus diffusion having occurred because a Japa- 
nese institution appears later by a short interval or by a long interval than 
the corresponding institution in China. In other words, decision as to the 
authenticity of a possible connection must be made, in the main, on grounds 
other than the lapse of time. 

Three forms of dramatic art are recognized in Japan; the No or religious 
drama, the puppet play, and the secular drama with human actors. The 
last two, however, are best treated as one in the present connection because 
they grew up and culminated simultaneously and in part had plays written 
for them by the same authors. As a literary form, therefore, they are es- 
sentially identical even though the stage performance is different. On the 
other hand the No and the secular drama are separate growths. The No has 
religious associations, is built up very considerably out of citations from 
extant poetry, and was aristocratic in its sponsorship. The secular drama 
does not attach to shrines or religious legend, creates its own poetry, and 
appealed to the bourgeois or plebeian classes. The No originated toward the 
end of the fourteenth century, reached its culmination early in the fifteenth, 
and has been preserved ever since as a conscious and cultivated archaism. 
The secular drama began to develop about 1600, reached its peak about 
1700 with Chikamatsu, and then slowly declined in quality although con- 
tinuing to prosper in appeal. More or less is known about its origins: it grew 
up locally out of at least two ingredients: public recitals accompanied by 
music, or romances chanted in a sort of free verse; and dances for entertain- 
ment. 

The origin of Chinese drama appears to be very little known. Certain 
literary legends may be discounted. It is, however, clear that this drama 
suddenly appears in rather fullblown form and with wide appeal under the 
Mongol Dynasty. However rapid its rise, the first development therefore 
probably occurred before any literary recognition at all was accorded it. 
Even subsequently the drama was never admitted to classic Chinese litera- 
ture. The earliest extant play, but one only, is ascribed to Sung times. The 
florescence is put under the Mongol Dynasty, with some prolongation into 
earlier Ming. We can safely say, therefore, that the origin falls into the 


* Thus, in approximate centuries, the lag is: block printing, 1; Sung style painting, 2-3; 
end of retainer burial, 3; official recognition of Buddhism, 5; movable type printing, 5; Neo- 
Confucian philosophy, 5; money minting, 10; bronze, at least 11; writing, at least 15; abolition 
of feudalism, 20. 
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thirteenth century, or at least not later than the thirteenth century, and 
the culmination by or before 1400. 

This allows an interval of a century between the Chinese drama and the 
Japanese No, and of more than three centuries to the secular Japanese dra- 
ma. Of the two, the latter is more similar to the possible Chinese prototype. 
The No is very thoroughly different in form, subject, manner, and status. 
Nevertheless it is conceivable, especially in view of the constant drift of 
features of Chinese culture to Japan, that the No represented an original 
Japanese creation in response to the stimulus of knowledge of dramatic per- 
formances in China. This is the more likely because the No was to a con- 
siderable extent developed by two individuals, Kwen-ami and Se-ami Mo- 
tokiyu, father and son, who also brought its narrow and specialized form to 
highest perfection. They would, in short, more or less correspond to Sequoya 
as individual inventors. With the No it is not a question of broad currents 
affecting a considerable segment of the Japanese population. 

It is also possible that Chinese stimulus acted upon the later secular 
drama rather than upon the No; or that it twice affected Japan. 

7. There is, however, another possibility for the secular Japanese dra- 
ma: European influence. The first origins of this drama are dated about 
sixty years after the arrival of the Portuguese in Japan. By the time the 
drama had developed well characterized forms, the policy of isolation was 
in force. However, there remained one permanent Dutch trading colony, 
and there were imports and exports, naturally mainly of specialties, curiosi- 
ties, and luxury articles. There was at any rate enough intercourse for the 
possibility of knowledge of lay dramatic performances being introduced to 
Japanese consciousness. Certain resemblances between the plays of Chika- 
matsu and of Shakespeare have been noted. He has been called the Japa- 
nese Shakespeare, not only because of his preéminence but because of 
nameable qualities of resemblance such as in vigor, strength of dramatic 
conception, and looseness of construction.’ These resemblances are too 
vague to count for much as evidence of connection. It is extremely unlikely 
that any translations of plays of Shakespeare reached Chikamatsu or his 
associates, although they wrote a full century later. It is however conceiva- 
ble that with the knowledge which the Dutch continued to impart to at 
least sections of the Japanese population, there may have been included 
some knowledge, not necessarily wholly in the abstract, of dramatic per- 
formances. The Dutch themselves possessed a school of drama which cul- 
minated about the middle of the seventeenth century. It is clear that the 


7W. G. Aston, Japanese Literature, 1899 (1933), p. 278. 
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evidence is too tenuous to allow of the case being pressed; but the possi- 
bility of a connection by diffusion is sufficient to warrant further investiga- 
tion. I would not go so far as to suggest that the Japanese secular drama in 
its entirety was due to European stimuli. Certainly the use of puppets was 
not derived from Europe but from Asia. In the same way the plays with 
living actors were gradually crystallizing out of dances and recitals, as a 
native development, a century before Chikamatsu. I am suggesting nothing 
more than that after the formation of dramatic patterns on a purely Japa- 
nese basis was under way, the development may have been furthered and 
precipitated by added European stimulus example. 

8. This case would accordingly be somewhat parallel to that on which 
we have some evidence in the history of native pottery in what is now the 
American Southwest. We possess a rather full archaeological record of 
pottery in Pre-Pueblo and incipient Pueblo times in the San Juan drainage 
in the Southwest. Unfired clay or mud with fiber temper was first used in 
housebuilding, then for lining baskets, then in shapes of its own and with 
sand replacing the vegetable tempering; only after which does fired pottery 
appear, and then painting.*® If we had only this single piece of archaeological 
history, we should inevitably conclude that pottery developed independ- 
ently and on the spot in the American Southwest. Nevertheless, the con- 
sensus of American archaeologists has been to give greater weight to the 
fact that Pueblo culture shows innumerable resemblances to that of Mexi- 
co. Maize and probably most of the other cultivated plants are Mexican 
in origin. Masonry buildings, ball courts, religious ritual, and the like have 
Mexican parallels and almost certainly antecedents. The mass of such evi- 
dence is so great that it cannot be left out of account. It is, therefore, en- 
tirely possible that both explanations are true: that the ancient Pueblos or 
Pre-Pueblos were groping toward pottery when they received the reinforce- 
ment of more developed skills reaching them from Mexico.® Or, it is con- 
ceivable that the first gropings took place in an endeavor to reproduce 
pottery which was known from the South but without precise knowledge 
of the involved skills—something as Europeans groped for a time to imitate 
Chinese porcelain. 

9. Let us, however, return to Japan and the possible effect of European, 
especially Dutch, influences. The Japanese seem to have remained uncon- 
scious of their grammar until the latter half of the eighteenth century, 


8 E. H. Morris, (American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, No. 28, 
1927), pp. 125-198. 

® Or, according to excavations at Snaketown, from the Hohokam of southern Arizona, on 
the route from Mexico. 
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when Motoori in 1779 started its development. His grammatical works ap- 
pear not to have been translated, and it is therefore impossible to adduce 
internal evidence which might be decisive. The Japanese at any rate believe 
that Motoori originated the conscious analysis of the structure of his native 
language. Derivation or stimulus from China is out of the question because 
there is no Chinese grammar. Native Chinese linguistic efforts were in the 
nature of the case directed to description of the phonetic aspects of writing 
and to discovery of the tones. These were accomplished in the third and 
fifth centuries after Christ. 

There was, however, during the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, a small group of Japanese scholars who specialized in western learn- 
ing for the national benefit. They worked under tremendous handicaps, 
both from lack of materials and of instructors. It does seem probable, how- 
ever, that at least one copy of a Latin or vernacular grammar or philological 
work would have been among the number of books that reached this class 
of western scholars. In fact it would be highly improbable that this had not 
happened. And through this source a stimulus, a realization of the idea that 
such a study as grammar was possible, perhaps even an actual model, how- 
ever imperfectly translated or understood, may have set Motoori’s mind in 
operation to make its original creation. 

In this instance it is probable that proof or disproof can be brought. A 
comparison of Motoori’s grammatical works with Latin and Dutch gram- 
mars of the preceding century might show decisively whether in his con- 
cepts and categories he did or did not draw upon them—like Sequoya with 
his English-shape characters. 

10. The following is an instance of direct, not stimulus, diffusion, but 
it has a certain pertinence. In the thirteenth century, as the Sung Dynasty 
was tottering toward its end, there developed in China a quite unique form 
of algebra. This operates on principles pretty thoroughly different from 
those of Greek, Arabic, and European algebra, and its antecedents are com- 
pletely obscure. When it emerges into the historic record, it is already func- 
tioning in a well characterized pattern. Its development continued for about 
two generations, reaching its climax just after 1300; beyond which no 
further additions seem to have been made. The entire duration of the ac- 
tivity, so far as is known, therefore, falls into the period 1245 to 1305. After 
this it tended to go out of use. Sixteenth century scholars in commenting on 
it showed that they no longer understood it; and still later, it dropped out of 
scholarly mention. It was not until after 1800 that the Chinese were able to 
recover the works of their greatest master in this field, Chu Shih-chieh, 
partly from Korean sources. 
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At some time between 1300 and 1600, this algebraic art was carried to 
Japan. Shortly after 1600 we find the Japanese beginning to take it up and 
develop it further. The principles are those of thirteenth-century China, 
but the Japanese quickly raised the art to a higher pitch. The greatest 
master was Seki Kowa, 1642-1708, who has been compared to Newton, and 
at any rate was a contemporary of Newton. This algebra continued through 
the eighteenth century, in fact until 1868;!° but it seems to have exhausted 
the fundamental possibilities of its pattern after 1750 and to have gone off 
into specialties and refinements. The Japanese had apparently completed 
the activity by the time they decided to westernize. 

In this instance there is no doubt that the Japanese began where the 
Chinese left off. There is continuity of specific activity and performance in 
spite of the gap of three hundred years. But it is entirely obscure why this 
algebra stopped developing in China before it had been pushed to its limits, 
and why three centuries later, after they had presumably long had access 
to the Chinese works on the subject, the Japanese suddenly took the ac- 
tivity up and carried it farther. It may be added that in both cases the art 
was of the people. That is to say, it did not emanate from the scholarly class 
in China or the corresponding aristocracy in Japan. It did not enter into the 
official educational system of either country. The participants were private 
individuals and largely of the middle classes. In both countries too the art 
was essentially an end in itself. It seems to have been used in relation nei- 
ther with scientific inquiry nor with technological development. This con- 
centration of the activity upon itself very likely helped its intermittent 
flaring up and dying away. 

As already said, this is not a case of stimulus diffusion; the connection 
is proved. The specific stimuli that led first to the Chinese and then to the 
Japanese growth are obscure. But the idea of such an algebra lay dormant 
in Japan for some time, then suddenly became influential, and further de- 
velopment resulted. It is the awakening of the idea or method, its revivifi- 
cation, one might almost say its reinvention, that furnish a partial parallel 
to the preceding cases. 

11. A number of tantalizingly vague parallels between Greece and India 
have long troubled culture historians. There may be other connections 
which have not even been suspected. If, for instance, fifty years ago anyone 
had ventured to assert specific Greek influences in Indian and Far East 
Asiatic art, he would have received little attention. The discovery of actual 
remains of Gandhara art in Northwestern India completely changed the 


10 The last great name is Aida, 1747-1817; the last of the line, Hagiwara, 1828-1909. 
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situation. Here were abundant remains of sculpture from the earlier Chris- 
tian centuries, and ranging by all conceivable intergradations from almost 
pure Hellenic or Graeco-Roman statuary to pure Buddhistic in the native 
Indian manner. Discoveries in central Asia uncovered corresponding links 
between Greek and Gandhara art and that of China and Japan. It is still 
difficult for the layman to see any but the most vague resemblances between 
a Chinese Kwan-yin and a European Madonna. The specific stylistic quali- 
ties of European and Far Eastern art remain very fundamentally different 
in two such pieces of statuary. Nevertheless the archaeologist and historian 
of art can trace specific connections which cannot be denied. This is not 
saying that a Kwan-yin is a Chinese attempt at a replica of the Madonna. 
It does mean that specific influences within the field of sculpture, and prob- 
ably painting, did get across from the Far West to the Far East. How far 
the western influences are responsible for the beginnings of plastic art in 
India and China, and how far they merely shaped and colored native de- 
velopments that were already under way, is another question, and one that 
is harder to answer; partly because historians take up most of their time 
either in proving the specific connections, or in having to speculate about 
the scanty evidence that remains from the period previous to western in- 
fluences. 

At any rate, one inference may be drawn from this example: that con- 
tacts did occur and that they did have influence far beyond what we could 
directly infer from the preserved documentary literature. In other words 
the absence of direct historical records as to connections between Greece 
and India is no proof that there was no connection. 

Whether the Hindu drama was derived from or stimulated by the Greek 
drama has long been a matter of debate. The dates permit of such a deriva- 
tion. The earliest Indian references are to the first century after Christ, the 
earliest preserved specimens from the second, and the culmination occurred 
under Kalidasa soon after the beginning of the fifth. The time interval is 
therefore ample for connections to have been operative. The internal evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Direct historical testimony is completely lacking. 
Western recorders would not have been much interested whether the classic 
Greek plays pe:formed in the Greek Bactrian kingdom about 200 B.c. were or 
were not followed by Sanskrit imitations in India three or four centuries later. 
Nor would the Hindus, with their culturally self-centered attitude, be in- 
terested in the fact that the beginnings of their drama had been stimulated 
from abroad. The question has been reviewed at length by Winternitz™ on 


1 Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, 3: 174 seq., 1920. 
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the basis of previous monographic studies.” His conclusion is ambiguous. 
There does seem to be agreement that if there was influence it was not from 
the great classic drama of Sophocles and Aristophanes or Menander but 
more likely from the later Greek mimus. We can leave the matter there. 

12. At an earlier period we find the Pythagorean theorem appearing in 
the Hindu Sulva-sutras. As usual in India, the date of the Sulva-sutras is 
highly problematical: the range of estimates is from the eighth century 
before to the second after Christ. The theorem appears in quite different 
context, in connection with the construction of altars, and in a number of 
numerical applications instead of as an abstract geometric theorem. On the 
other side there are elements in the Pythagorean cult which have generally 
been construed as non-Greek: the reputed transmigration of souls, for in- 
stance, the taboos on certain foods, the whole cult or school-like character 
of the movement. The question accordingly is in this case a two-way one: 
did some knowledge of incipient Greek geometry reach India to be em- 
bodied in the Sulva-sutras; or did Indian philosophy affect Pythagorean 
mathematics, doctrine, and cult? 

13. Soon after Buddha’s death monastic orders seem to have been in 
full operation in India. It was ascetics in retirement from profane affairs 
that seem at all times to have directed the historic fortunes of Buddhism. 
In the west there were monastic communities in Palestine at the time of 
Christ: the Jewish Essenes since about 150 B.c.; and definite monastic or- 
ganizations became prominent fairly early in the history of Christianity, 
especially in fourth-century Egypt. The principle got a firm hold in Latin 
Christianity only some centuries later and did not reach its full develop- 
ment there until the high Middle Ages. So far as I know there is no proved 
historic link between Buddhistic Monasticism and Near Eastern-Christian 
monasticism; but the relation of space and time, as well as of intrinsic con- 
cept, is such as to make one inevitably think of a connection. After all 
the fundamental idea of the institution is a simple one, and it need not have 
impressed more than one or two individuals of unusual intensity of convic- 
tion and persuasiveness, for them to apply it in the setting of an entirely 
different religion, and, when the “time became ripe,” for the institution to 
take root and flourish. 

14. I might mention one other possibility of Greek-Indian connections 
of the type which we are discussing: the development of quantitative meter 
in India. As is well known, all Greek poetry, so far back as we have record 
of it, is quantitative. Latin poetry made itself quantitative in direct imita- 


2 Such as H. Reich, Der Mimus. 
18 Further, the older and younger portions may differ in age by as much as three centuries. 
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tion. Classic Sanskrit poetry is also quantitative. The two great Sanskrit 
epics, on the other hand, count syllables, but they do not arrange long and 
short syllables into rhythmic patterns. The basic plan of verse structure is 
much as in the Romance languages, where form is also determined by the 
number of syllables but without consideration of whether the syllables are 
long or short. Roughly, it may be said that Sanskrit poetry of the pre- 
Christian centuries counted syllables, that of the post-Christian centuries 
measured them. 

Now the question arises whether this development in India represents 
an internal growth or may also possibly have been stimulated from Greece. 
The former is usually assumed. However, if on fuller analysis of data it 
should prove more positively probable that Hindu drama or early Hindu 
mathematics, or both, were influenced from Greece, the presumption of a 
connection in the matter of verse form would obviously also be strength- 
ened. Not that a case can ever be proved by parallel ones; but the prospect 
of an additional connection being provable is necessarily enhanced by pre- 
vious cases. I admit that origination from mere stimulus is more difficult to 
conceive in the case of the fundamental form of poetry than for most of the 
matters so far considered. One would imagine that before a new and strange 
verse form could appeal sufficiently to anyone for him to wish to apply it in 
his native language whose poetry was based on other forms, he would have 
to be subjected to considerable exposure to the alien type. Strictly, there- 
fore, in such an instance we would have stimulus plus exposure. It seems 
doubtful whether the idea alone and as such could take root in a new special 
medium. In the case of Latin quantitative meter we know that this was in- 
troduced by Greeks or by South Italians who had been under Greek in- 
fluence; and it seems almost inescapable that there were non-Greek Italians 
and even some Romans who knew Greek and had been exposed to the swing 
of Greek poetry in the first half of the third century when the innovation 
began to be introduced. But from what we know of the general historic set- 
ting it can hardly be imagined that the few Greeks in India or the fewer 
Greek-speaking Hindus set themselves to introduce quantitative meter in 
India. The mechanism, therefore, remains obscure even if we entertain the 
possibility of the fact. 

Classic Persian poetry of the Middle Ages is also quantitative. This 
makes four great Indo-European literatures whose poetry is built up on the 
quantitative principle. It has therefore sometimes been supposed, and was 
natural to suppose, that quantity as a poetical instrument was an original 
Indo-European inheritance which spontaneously came to the surface as 
soon as literature reached sufficient development. However, quantity in 
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Persian literature was quite evidently taken over directly from Arabic, just 
as were rhyme and strophic forms and many themes. What happened here, 
accordingly, is a parallel of what happened in Latin; with only this reversal, 
that the influenced Romans were the conquering people and the influenced 
Persians the conquered nationality. Nevertheless, with two of our four cases 
eliminated, it is clear that the interpretation of the spontaneous growth of 
quantitative verse out of something inherent in the nature of Indo-Euro- 
pean speech, must be abandoned. If we add the fact that early Sanskirt 
poetry is not quantitative and that the first appearance of quantity in 
India is centuries later than in Greece, it does look as if the situation called 
for an examination of the problem whether all Indo-European quantitative 
verse may not go back to a single origin among the Greeks. 

15. However, the problem is not yet finished. Arabic poetry, so far back 
as we know it, is also quantitative. We have preserved the works of a num- 
ber of Arab poets from the century before Mohammed. These works show 
a very definite form indicative of a previous development; but all record of 
earlier stages has been lost. Through the accidents of the fortunes of his- 
torical preservation we therefore have quantitative Arab verse appearing 
suddenly about 500 a.p. Now how did such a special form-pattern grow up 
in backward Arabia? Earlier Semitic and Hamitic poetry does not seem to 
rest on quantity. Its forms are both less strict and quite different. In 500 
A.D., however, the Arabs had been just beyond the frontier of the Hellenic 
civilized world for eight centuries. It does seem at least possible that in some 
manner of which all record has been lost, the quantitative pattern of poetry 
managed in these eight centuries to get itself transferred from one language 
to an entirely different and unrelated one, and from highly civilized to def- 
initely backward peoples. I admit that on first impression such a hypothe- 
sis seems fantastic. It violates all our preconceptions as to the embedding 
of poetic form in speech medium. Further, it must be granted that in this 
case the mechanism of transfer to a non-Indo-European language is more 
difficult to imagine than between the common Indo-European languages of 
Greece and India; though as the quantitative pattern passed from Arabic 
to Persian, it might also have passed from Greek to Arabic. Moreover, there 
is in this case no geographical gap as between Greece and India: the Arabs 
and the Greeks of Syria and the Roman Empire were in actual permanent 
contact and communications. I therefore submit the possibility for what it 
may be worth. Further knowledge may strengthen or eliminate it. 

16. While we are on the subject of poetical form, a few words may be 
said about rhyme. The origin of this is a vexed problem. It appears, appar- 
ently independently, in Arabic and in early Latin church poetry. It appears 
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gradually, and considerably later, in the vernaculars of Europe, often after 
passing through the stage of half-rhyme or assonance. I do not wish to enter 
into the difficult problem of interrelationships between these literatures. 
There is intricate evidence that bears on these problems and I am incom- 
petent to handle it. We do know, however, that Persian poetry, beginning 
about 900, grew up in imitation of Arabic poetry and took rhyme over from 
it along with other features. Somewhat later, toward the twelfth century, 
rhyme begins to appear in India, and the later poetry of India, especially 
in the vernacular, is both rhymed and quantitative. In fact, the Hindus 
characteristically pushed the device toward its logical limit, demanding 
double-syllable rhyme and often using triple. In the works which I have 
consulted I do not recall a direct statement to the effect that Indian rhyme 
was taken over from Persia. But in view of both the geography and of what 
we know of relations after 1000, all the probabilities would be against the 
Hindus having developed their rhyme independently. Presumably the prin- 
cipal historical problem would be whether they derived it from Persian 
poetry alone or from both Persian and Arabic. 

So that I may not be interpreted as advocating a single origin for every 
set of related phenomena in history, I wish to add that there is one other 
development of rhyme which I consider unquestionably independent of 
those so far mentioned. In China rhyme is well marked in the earliest pre- 
served examples of literature. This antedates by a millennium and a half 
the first known examples in Arabic or Latin. Moreover, the nature of the 
Chinese language is such, with its phonetically limited number of syllables, 
which are also words, that both rhyme and syllable-counting were devices 
that were bound to be obtrusive. A third factor which is ready to hand in 
Chinese, and available to serve poetic form, is tone. However, the Chinese 
did not become formally conscious of their tones until the late fifth cen- 
tury,“ and soon thereafter, by or during early T’ang times, did add them to 
their repertory of poetic devices. 

It is accordingly impossible for rhyme in China to be derived from 
rhyme in the west; and while the reverse is theoretically possible, I am not 
even suggesting it. The gap in time and in space is too great. Moreover, it 
would be unfortunate to adopt a negativistic attitude toward independent 
origins. All I am arguing in this essay is that independent origins are not 
necessarily proved because we are unable to prove specific connection by 
specific historical documents. There is bound to be a category of cases 
which are indeterminate, or indeterminate at present; and what I am pro- 


* Discovery attributed to Shen Yo, 441-513. 
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pounding is that in at least part of thés¢ inceterminate situations the prin- 
ciple of stimulus diffusion may have been operative. 

17. As Chinese tones have just been mentioned it may be worth dwell- 
ing upon them a few moments longer. It is really rather remarkable in the 
abstract that the Chinese should not have been aware of their tones until 
the fifth century after Christ. It is of course theoretically conceivable that 
older Chinese was non-tonal and that the recognition of tones came late be- 
cause the tones developed late. However, I do not know that any authority 
has suggested this, and it seems unlikely for as late as post-Christian times. 
I will therefore venture another suggestion. That the Chinese did not de- 
velop a grammar or linguistic analysis of their spoken language is natural 
enough in view of the extreme paucity of strictly grammatical features in 
Chinese. They did, however, possess an intricate system of writing their 
language, and from a fairly early time devoted considerable effort, as well 
as ingenuity, to organizing their knowledge of the written system. After 
about the beginning of the Christian era Buddhist influences became strong 
in China. The Buddhist texts were in Sanskrit, and along with the texts, or 
following them, there was introduced some knowledge of grammar as 
worked out in Sanskrit. This form of grammar would have been both diffi- 
cult and sterile to apply outright to Chinese. But I suggest that what may 
be called philological curiosity and interest were stimulated by it; that the 
Chinese for the first time became speech-conscious as well as writing-con- 
scious; and that the result was the discovery of the tone system which is so 
characteristic of their speech. Theoretically this case is of some interest be- 
cause if my suggestion is valid, Panini, who lived in Northern India prob- 
ably between the sixth and fourth centuries B.c., is brought into historic 
connection with Shen Yo, who discovered tones in China toward 500 a.p. 
The results of their activities are necessarily so different on account of the 
divergence of the languages, that ordinary inferential historical evidence 
would prove nothing as to the connection if the connection did exist. His- 
toric documentation could give us evidence upon this problem only if it hap- 
pened to be so precise as to give us details as to the training and educational 
influences to which Shen Yo and his predecessors were exposed. 

It is, of course, on the whole easier for a foreigner than for a native to 
become conscious of the structure of a language. In principle, therefore, it is 
entirely conceivable that the first recognition of tones in Chinese was not 
made by Shen Yo, to whom the discovery is attributed, but by Indian or 
other non-Chinese Buddhist monks who learned Chinese in order to trans- 
late their scriptures into it, and that Shen Yo is simply that Chinese scholar 
who first became aware of what the foreign missionaries had recognized 
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and thought it worth-while or profitable to announce to his countrymen. 

According to the usual accounts, the addition of the new or tonal poetry 
to the older verse forms came in with the T’angs. This would be roughly a 
century after Shen Yo’s so-called discovery. T’ang literature was tonal po- 
etry written by men trained in scholarship. It is therefore entirely possible 
that the addition represented a conscious experiment: a transfer from for- 
mal philology to formal poetry. On the other hand, it may be believed that 
in China as elsewhere changes did not always originate at the top; that 
there may have been developments which went on below the surface and 
were given official and literary recognition only after they became an ac- 
complished fact. It might therefore be that both the philological recogni- 
tion of tone and the use of tone in poetry are only common functions of 
such a sub-official growth. Which alternative is the truer one could perhaps 
be readily determined by any competent Sinologist interested in bringing 
together all the relevant data. 

18. The whole history, the world over, of the growth of linguistic self- 
consciousness to the point of the development of an analysis of structure, or 
what is ordinarily called grammar, seems to go back to a small number of 
origins. Arabic grammar is derived from the Greek, probably via Syrian; 
and Hebrew grammar is patterned after Arabic and follows it in time. The 
various European vernaculars one after the other had their grammars de- 
termined after the analogy of Latin and Greek, or of one another. Modern 
comparative linguistics is little more than a century and a half old and es- 
sentially represents the extension of analysis of languages first examined 
individually. If we tentatively accept the suggestion just advanced that 
Chinese philology is derived by stimulation from Indian sources, and Japa- 
nese from European, there remain not over two wholly separate first origins 
of grammatical study: one in Greece, the other in India. This immediately 
brings up the question whether these two cannot be connected. 

Priority in time certainly goes to India. The date of Panini has been 
variously estimated from the eighth to the fourth century.© Whatever his 
absolute time, Panini represents a refined development, not a first begin- 
ning. His grammar is very thoroughly worked out, skillful, and technically 
competent. It must have had predecessors; and he refers to predecessors. 
In Greece we find the first timid grammatical conceptualizations appearing 
toward the end of the fifth century. By the time of Aristotle the system has 
developed somewhat but is still far from complete. It is not until the second 

16 350 B.c. is the most usual estimate, the fifth century has some support, and the seventh 


and even eighth centuries have been suggested. His predecessor, Yaska, is mostly set some- 
where between 700 and 400. 
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century before Christ that Greek grammar in its full classic form was 
worked out by Crates and Dionysios. It is probably significant that this 
completion was the work of a Cilician and a Thracian: that is, of men to 
whom Greek presumably was an acquired rather than a mother tongue, or 
who at any rate were probably bi-lingual. It is psychologically less difficult 
to analyze a system in whose use one has not become automatic. 

However, I hesitate to draw the inference that Greek grammar owes its 
development even partly to stimulation from the earlier Sanskrit example. 
The case would be much stronger if we had positive knowledge of other 
diffusions in the same direction, either direct or idea diffusions. Internal evi- 
dence, in the shape of apparently borrowed categories, seems also to be 
lacking. Perhaps it has not been looked for; at any rate it has not been ad- 
duced. And finally we have the hesitant developmental steps within Greek 
itself. Per se, this argument need not be conclusive. I have refused to ac- 
cept it as decisive in the case of Southwestern pottery. But as a reinforce- 
ment of lack of other evidence, it must have some weight. It would perhaps 
be going too far to make a positive pronouncement in favor of complete in- 
dependence of the Greek and Indian growths of grammar. It is always im- 
possible to predict what new evidence, or the analysis of old evidence from 
a new point of view, may bring forth. Still, the situation appears to resolve 
itself preponderantly in favor of no connection. 


I am fully aware that the principle of stimulus or idea diffusion can be 
abused. It could easily be invoked for wildly speculative leaps of historic 
fantasy. However, this cannot be helped. Those who will speculate on min- 
imal evidence will no doubt continue to do so whether they use the prin- 
ciple of stimulus diffusion or some other principle as a pole with which to 
vault. If stimulus diffusion does take place, it is a process which it is nec- 
essary to recognize. Some focusing of attention on it as a principle will no 
doubt help to delimit its nature and its scope. Any over-estimations of the 
principle may be expected to show themselves as such, and ultimately to 
help in the delimiting. After all, in the last analysis it is a matter in each 
case of how much evidence there is, and whether the evidence is construed 
with ordinary reasonableness. 

It is also well to remember that while diffusion in space, like transmis- 
sion in time, is an exceedingly common process, it is not something that 
operates automatically. There are selective factors making for and against 
diffusion, of which we are beginning to have some comprehension. There 
are also a number of mechanisms involved in the process; and these it is ob- 
viously desirable to distinguish, as far as possible. Idea diffusion is only one 
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of these mechanisms, and probably a rather special one. After all, diffusion 
happens so frequently and so continuously that we know more about its 
results than about its operation. We can often be sure that diffusion has 
been effective, as evidenced by internal part-for-part similarities, when we 
can only guess its route or carriers or reasons. More understanding of the 
types of mechanism through which the generic diffusion process operates 
will certainly be worth having; even though in the case of the particular 
mechanism here discussed we may mostly be on difficult ground. Stimulus 
diffusion may be provable in only a minority of the cases in which we can 
suspect it. But we do have some indubitable instances of its operation. I 
suggest nothing further than the desirability of open-mindedness toward 
other possible instances. With more awareness of the mechanism and more 
experience in dealing with it, we should gradually become better able to 
distinguish the probable and the improbable instances of its operation. 

Finally, the process is of interest because it combines development with- 
in a culture with influence from outside. It contains the element of inven- 
tion in the wider sense, as well as that of diffusion of a special kind. What 
is really involved in every true example of stimulus diffusion is the birth of 
a pattern new to the culture in which it develops, though not completely 
new in human culture. There is historical connection and dependence, but 
there is also originality. Analogically, ordinary diffusion is like adoption, 
stimulus diffusion like procreation, with the influencing culture in the réle 
of the father; though by strict rules of historical evidence paternity is some- 
times clouded. In essence, stimulus diffusion might be defined as new pat- 
tern growth initiated by precedent in a foreign culture.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


16 Two other possible instances might be mentioned. One, which I owe to the suggestion 
of Paul Benedict, is the historically wholly isolated script, or rather scripts, of the Lolos in 
China. The other is the rise of Christian iconoclasm in Byzantium about a century after this 
empire came into contact with image-condemning and puritan Mohammedanism. 
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CULTURE PROCESSES By H. G. BARNETT 


O ONE in or out of anthropology can fail to be impressed by the 

discipline’s diffuseness of method and its lack of instrumental con- 
cepts. As anthropologists, our fundamental principles are hedged about 
with so many conditions and subjective evaluations that their applications 
seldom lead to conclusions which form a solid basis for further research. 
Too often we deal in catchwords and arbitrary categories which are useless 
as tools and of uncertain value for purposes of classification. Even diffusion, 
our most illuminating concept, gives only an uneasy satisfaction and raises 
as many problems as it solves. We know almost nothing of its mechanisms, 
its patterns, or its limitations; it therefore lends itself to ex parte argument 
and yields only inconclusive and conditional propositions. 

Graebner’s whole argument, for example, hinges upon the question of 
the stability of a complex in transit and its persistence in time; yet we have 
no criteria, no range, no standards for determining either relative (inter- 
trait) or absolute stability. His stand with regard to those critics who 
themselves employ the same form and quantity criteria within a restricted 
area but balk at the implications of historic connections over wide and 
disassociated areas is therefore well taken, but it does not inspire any 
greater confidence in his own assumptions relative to human uninventive- 
ness, trait stability, etc. If the Indians of northern Patagonia had been 
found instead where the Zuni or even the Papago now live, it is highly 
probable that most of us would not hesitate a moment in relating them 
culturally with the North American Plains tribes—and not because any- 
thing more had been discovered about their culture, or any culture, but 
because a puzzling discontinuity had been factored out. If we knew any- 
thing about trait behavior in passage, a distributional gap should appear 
as a function of the whole relationship series and hence calculable in its 
effects. In the same way the age-area concept remains unproductive since 
we know nothing of what happens to a trait or complex in diffusing from 
one culture to another. Lacking this knowledge we cannot say whether a 
variant peripheral trait represents an original base out of which its central 
cognate has developed, or whether it has been modified and attenuated 
in passing outward from the focus or hearth. Obviously the acceptance 
of one these alternatives reverses the judgment of relative age which would 
follow upon the acceptance of the other. 

Dixon in 1928 attacked Wissler’s concentric zoned theory of culture 
spread and stressed the changes and adaptations which a trait undergoes 
in passing from one environment and culture to another. He concluded that 
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when trait-complexes pass into a neighboring culture “they may become, 
in the space of a single generation, so radically modified as to be barely 
recognizable.” Five years later in defending his claim for a convergent 
development of several Northwest Coast features, he minutely dissected 
the native halibut hook and contrasted it piece by piece with the shark 
hooks of the Pacific Islands: ‘““The barb in America is a straight bone spine, 
slanting backwards and simply lashed on; in all Oceanic forms it is an 
angular piece carved from the crotch of a small branch, is attached by 
means of a scarfed joint, and forms invariably a right angle with the arm 
of the hook to which it is attached.’ The obvious question is, what cogency 
can these details have in the light of the previous quotation? 

Clearly the problem of cultural mechanics demands attention before 
further progress can be made. In the following pages are offered the results 
of an approach with this in mind. It is not claimed that the questions raised 
above are answered, but I do believe that this effort can be considered as a 
small beginning at the right end of the problem of cultural dynamics.’ 
Specifically, the intention was to discover an empirical basis for defining 
the changes to which a newly introduced trait or complex is subject, and 
the character of the readjustments following upon its acceptance. Accul- 
turation is involved, but this has not been the primary aim of the study; 
that is, there has been no effort to give a descriptive account of a variant 
and partially adjusted culture in terms of the extent and success of its 
absorption of Caucasian elements. Instead, interest has been focused upon 
the manner in which this has taken place, the idea being to ascertain what 
uniformities and consistencies of pattern underlie the acceptance and in- 
tegration of new elements into a culture.‘ 

I will say at once that the results suggest that such regularities do exist 
and that it is possible to define them. At the same time it should be stressed 
that their status as generalizations is only tentative. Whether they have 
universal validity remains to be determined by similar specific studies of 
other cultures under change. In fact, the worth of the whole endeavor 
rests upon the inductive treatment of as many historically distinct cases 
as possible. 


! Dixon, The Building of Cultures (1928), p. 178. 

2 Dixon, Contacts with America Across the Southern Pacific (in The America Aborigines, 
1933), p. 329. 

* Namely, with the particular and the specific. It is at the opposite pole from endeavors 
to compare widely and from conclusions which assert conformities to the same “generic,” 
“basic,” or “fundamental” pattern. 

* At the same time, however, I have made free use of the Acculturation Outline pub- 
lished in the American Anthropologist (Vol. 38, pp. 149-152, 1936), and have found the sug- 
gestions therein very helpful. 
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Three such cases are included here: the Yurok, the Hupa, and the Karok 
of northwestern California.’ They are to be regarded as separate cases in 
spite of their geographical nearness and their cultural unity because of 
the differences in the early Caucasian contacts to which they have been 
subjected and because they have responded individually, and, as far as can 
be determined, have not influenced one another to an appreciable degree 
in their reactions. Indeed, the different modes and degrees of Caucasian 
impingement upon this common cultural background makes the situation 
an unusually favorable one for study. 

The Hupa, since 1864, have been upon a reservation, and until 1892 
when the military post there was abandoned, their only unavoidable con- 
tacts with whites came by way of the soldiers and a few administrative 
agents in their midst. From the earliest date they have been the especial 
wards of the government in this region and have been given every encour- 
agement (as their administrators saw it) to adopt the white manner of 
living. Beginning with rations of food and clothing, gifts of houses, stock, 
implements and farm land allotments, the system of patronage shortly 
evolved into an enlightened effort to substitute initiative for passive accept- 
ance of the new culture. Regardless of the methods and the results, there 
can be no doubt that there has been throughout a conscientious effort 
to deal fairly and sympathetically with the Hupa. 

It has been otherwise with the Karok and the Yurok. The territory of 
the former was an epicenter of the gold fever of the fifties and sixties. It 
was over-run by unscrupulous individuals who had no intention of settling 
or establishing cordial relations with the natives. A county seat was founded 
upon the site of an important village and its inhabitants all but extermi- 
nated. Conflict and bloodshed marked the early relations of the Karok and 
the whites and today few of the former remain; hardly anything is left of 
their old culture. 

Relations with the Yurok were of yet a different order. Most of these 
people have never been in open conflict with the whites and do not appear 
ever to have resented their intrusion. A military post and a theoretical 
reserve existed near the mouth of the Klamath River from 1856 to 1862. 
A commercial cannery was put into operation nearby in 1877. Between 
those dates an abortive effort was made to keep white settlers one mile back 
from the river, but when that failed, most but not all of the Indians living 
in 1892 were granted inalienable land allotments. In ignorance they for the 
most part chose plots on hillsides adjacent to the old villages—locations 
totally unfit for farming—while white settlers (who had never been evicted) 


5 Funds for this study were provided by the Department of Anthropology, University of 
California at Berkeley. 
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retained the bottom lands. From then on, as before, the Yurok have been 
left to their own devices in the up-hill struggle of adjustment to a swiftly 
changing environment. Incidently, it is interesting to note the difference 
between them and the Hupa today. Neither have made a satisfactory in- 
ternal adjustment, but the Hupa are far better off materially. Both groups 
have been imbued about equally, but neither harmoniously, with our 
thought patterns and responses. The Yurok have lost the most, indeed, 
practically all, of their old culture, while the Hupa have retained a sur- 
prising amount of theirs. In other words, the care which has been expended 
upon the Hupa has not made them better white men than the Yurok, but 
it has left them with more which is Indian. 

Several factors common to the entire contact situation are important 
for the bearing they have upon the selection of traits, the kind and quantity 
of them presented, and the facility of their acceptance and integration into 
the native thought and behavior patterns. The character of the impinging 
group has been formative, as always. No culture is ever presented in its 
totality and in the present instance it was only the pioneer aspect of our 
culture of the middle nineteenth century which was first offered to the 
Hupa, Karok and Yurok. It was crude, practical, and close to the subsist- 
ence level. As such it did not differ, in point of elaboration, so much from 
the native one. It was rather easy to assimilate since it offered mainly a few 
objects of white ingenuity: cloth, trinkets, iron tools, guns, foods, etc. 
These conditioned the desires of the Indians; as flour, meat, coffee and 
sugar were the mainstays of the early whites, so they became, and remain, 
indispensable to the Indian. Because of its relative simplicity and the 
scattered infiltration of its bearers, the earliest white culture was less of an 
on-rushing tide than a series of sharp but minor penetrations. As a result 
there was much give and take, the frontiersmen learning from the Indians 
and accepting in no small degree their social norms. The earliest white 
men, for example, bought their Indian wives; and for a long time too the 
native legal system of collective responsibility was undisturbed. Indeed it 
was only when the incoming white population became great enough to 
assert itself as an autonomous society that the real pressure of western 
culture began to be felt. Until this time, too, sex played a significant 
réle in the acculturation process. The first contact agents were unmarried 
men, and it was through their intimate relations with native women that 
the most propitious circumstances for cultural transfers and fusions were 
created. Almost every inter-racial union here has been of this character. 
Given this fact, plus that of male dominance, it appears that we have a 
sufficient if not a total explanation for the consistent bias of hybrids for 
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the white manner of living. The absence of white women also made expres- 
sions of ideal courtship and family patterns difficult or impossible and 
conduced to disruptive clandestine affairs for which most white men were 
all too ready to set the precedent. The quadrille and other dances which the 
Indians accepted with such enthusiasm were introduced by men. They 
facilitated intersex contacts and established a non-dating, family-chaper- 
oned courting pattern for bringing them about. Even after white women 
came they remained somewhat aloof; at least they did not mingle with the 
Indians as the men had done and continued to do. 

Some deliberate attempts on the part of whites have been made to 
modify or displace elements of the old culture. Religious proselytism at 
once comes to mind and, although efforts in this direction with one excep- 
tion have been scattering and late, there have been several. Among the 
sects which have sought converts in this region may be mentioned the Bap- 
tist, the Presbyterian, the Pentacostal, the Christian Scientist, the Ad- 
ventist, the Four Square Gospel and the Shaker cult. Governmental field 
matrons and (at Hupa) farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths and other skilled 
workers have labored along with physicians, nurses and school teachers to 
introduce new values and techniques. Also in recent years our legal code 
has been enforced and has taken the place of the old mechanisms of social 
control. Less organized but just as influential have been the informal meas- 
ures for creating new values with respect to beauty, modesty, sanitation, 
etc. For many years, however, none of these efforts were coercive, and with 
very few exceptions it can be said that whatever the Yurok, Karok and 
Hupa possess of white culture they have adopted voluntarily. The delib- 
erate attempts at acculturation have only obtruded certain aspects of the 
new configuration and demanded a conscious choice on the part of the native. 

From the point of view of the old culture the most disruptive trend has 
been the progressive loss of control by elders. This has relaxed the pressure 
to conform and accelerated the acceptance of new traits. In great part the 
introduction of a new economy must be held accountable for the loss, since 
with the opening up of new horizons by wage labor, both in the community 
and outside of it, dependence upon the aboriginal economic system passed 
away. With money and purchasable goods came an emancipation from the 
old controls of subsistence, property, and paternal dominance. The old 
hierarchy was leveled and the opportunity to alter status came to those 
who would take it. To give but one example, one of the most influential 
“chiefs’® of the Yurok became, with the opening of the cannery, a mere 


6 A chief in this area was merely an aristocratic man with enough property and personal 
influence to maintain a dominant social position. 
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fish cutter who had no more status and made no more money than the 
several other cutters working beside him. He earned considerably less 
money than the young men who netted the fish. 

Still another factor in the loss of elder control was the skepticism of 
tabus and the contempt of sanctions which was engendered by the precept 
and example of the whites. The failure of these guides and coercives dis- 
sipated the old system of values and paved the way to license, for it did 
not mean that new restraints vere accepted along with the new freedom. 
Theft today is common, the threat of jail being a poor substitute for the 
old preventive fear of witchcraft. In these three cultures at least the dis- 
integration of the old religious sanctions has been facilitated by the personal 
reference character of the tabus. According to native theory, in almost 
every case it was chiefly, if not solely, the transgressor and not the fellow 
members of his society who suffered from his act. If a man were willing to 
take the consequences, he was free to entertain doubts and disregard the 
tabus, for only his luck or his health was jeopardized thereby. These were 
auspicious circumstances for the iconoclast, one of whom, by a successful 
challenge, could leave a widening wake of doubt behind him. 

The imposition of our legal code has been an additional and a decisive 
factor in the breakdown of elder control. Game laws may be mentioned in 
this connection along with those which prohibit a system of blood revenge. 
Other regulations have militated against bride purchase, insult payments, 
and the inheritance of property according to traditional principles of 
equity. 

It is evident that the loss of control by elders is fatal to the life of any 
culture. In the present instance there has been no substitute and the pro- 
gressive abandonment of the old patterns and the demoralization of the 
ethnic spirit has been the most consistent and characteristic aspect of the 
acculturation process. To it can be attributed the rise of individualism and 
the failure of collective responsibility or corporate action of any sort. It 
has resulted in the loss of the group’s esprit de corps and in the segmenta- 
tion of the family, mainly through the cultural division of the latter along 
generation lines. The elders throughout have clung to the old forms while 
the young, impatient of instruction, continue to laugh at them or at best 
to pay them lip service only. Young people today escape what they can, 
not to accept new controls, but to take advantage of newly found patterns 
of unrestraint. Uncontrollable, unshameable youth has been directly re- 
sponsible for the abandonment of much of the old culture and the deplor- 
able and moribund state of the present makeshift. Drinking, fighting, 
dancing, love affairs, and automobile riding are today indulged in without 
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any regard for personal or family pride. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find among young and old alike a feeling of chaos and insecurity which is 
reflected in the further frantic exercise of escape mechanisms. 

The course of these deflections has naturally been increasingly divergent 
and their effects cumulative, but in the beginning, even at the time of the 
first contacts, latent dissatisfactions with the old culture were just as 
certainly present. According to my observations these potentialities for 
accepting the new have manifested themselves most clearly in certain 
individuals whose behavior suggests that they have not achieved a com- 
pletely happy or binding adjustment to their culture. It would perhaps be 
an over-statement to call all of them malcontented or maladjusted, al- 
though such individuals were present and are to be included in the category 
of susceptibles. Most Shakers, on their own testimony, have been prompted 
to accept the movement out of a sense of frustration or insecurity arising 
from personal difficulties of some sort. The introducer of the cult for six or 
seven years previous to his conversion in Oregon had experienced a series 
of emotional reverses resulting from domestic troubles. It is not unlikely 
that his stuttering and the peculiar gasp accompanying his speech may also 
have contributed to his feeling of inadequacy and rendered him sensitive 
to an opportunity to compensate in a new field. Other devout Shakers 
today are redeemed drunkards and ne’er-do-wells. Many others were 
invalids who now owe their health to the regenerative powers of faith. 
The appeal of the cult as a means of coping with unbearable situations is 
strong, but it also contains a native revivalistic element which is not to be 
underestimated in view of its post contact spread. It further provides an 
opportunity for individual expression and exhibitionism to some extent 
comparable but not consciously equated with that offered by the old 
wealth display dances. In this connection, however, it has been the women 
who have gained the most by liberation from the old conventions which 
denied them direct participation in any form of public exhibition except 
shamanism and one type of dance (two at Hupa). It is, therefore, note- 
worthy that so far as my records and impressions go they have been at 
least as forward in accepting new values as the men, if not more so. 

Widows constitute a special class. Due to the levirate, in the early days 
the only women who remained unattached after the death or desertion of 
their husbands were those who had married white men. It is very probable 
that their having married whites is in itself an indication of dissatisfaction 
with the current native standards. However that may be, it is certain that 
widows, left with children to support, early undertook the réle of a pro- 
vider as it was prescribed by white standards. They became hand-launder- 
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ers, servants, cannery workers and, at Hupa, farmers and gardeners. One 
widow at Hupa became an expert mason, her services much in demand by 
the other Indians on the reservation. 

Children who for one reason or another were brought into close contact 
with white culture developed a bias for it. Some of them were taken into 
households and served as farm hands and laborers; others were, by their 
own accounts, mere beggars idling about the settlers’ houses and miners’ 
camps satisfying their curiosity and hoping to get the left-overs of food and 
clothing. Being young, their associations and emotional responses were but 
partially conditioned to the old mode of life and were, by the same token, 
equally susceptible to the influence of alternative modes and viewpoints. 
Several case histories bear this inference out; in fact, they have suggested it. 

Half-breeds present the clearest case possible for the argument that those 
culturally the least saturated have been in the vanguard of the acceptors 
of white culture. Almost without exception, when an issue has come up, they 
have thrown their lot with the whites and have repudiated their Indian 
heritage. From the earliest times they have preferred to associate with and 
work for white men.’ The agency records are not sufficiently reliable or full 
enough to yield an estimate of the proportion of full bloods to half breeds 
employed by the government during the last decades of the last century, 
but from a survey of present economic conditions it is clear that of those 
men who could be rated as prosperous, or more prosperous than the com- 
mon run, the half-breed descendants of the first white men far exceed in 
number the full bloods. 

This does not mean that half-breeds as a group have made a better 
adjustment than others. Indeed the majority of the younger ones are today 
sadly maladjusted. For this there are two reasons. In the first place they 
have been rejected by both the whites and the full bloods and despite 
their obvious desire to become white men they, like other racial minorities, 
find themselves blocked at the outset. Secondly, it is my impression that 
the fathers and the grandfathers of the youths of today were able to and 
did make a better adjustment than it is possible for any of their living 
descendants to make. This I believe to be a concomitant of the difficulties 
experienced by our own culture bearers in keeping pace with the changing 
values of the last fifty years. They too have found it difficult to preserve 
harmonious personal relationships and satisfying emotional adjustments in 
a cultural structure which has been distorted by unprecedented techno- 
logical advances. The unconformity between this spearhead and our lagging 


7 Incidentally, the employer-employee relationship has greatly assisted the process of 
acculturation whatever the blood affiliation of the employee. 
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social structure and value system has affected at second hand the Indian 
and has made it even more difficult for him to keep step. Further im- 
pelled by his rejection by both racial groups, the half-breed has in despair 
cut loose from all moorings and is completely adrift and irresponsible. 

While it is therefore true that the modern part-breed remains unadjusted 
to white culture, it is at the same time true that he, like his hybrid an- 
cestors, is avid of it. Indeed, this bias is in part a result of his uncertain 
position, and as such he affiliates with the other malajusted categories 
mentioned above. It is a manifestation of his restlessness, his uneasiness, 
and his dissatisfaction with the only other forms, the native ones, open to 
him. This is explicit in the introspective statements of the older half-breeds 
who had the opportunity of making a choice. For the rest their predilection 
derives from their infantile and weighted familiarity with the culture of 
their fathers. Half-breeds stand out with remarkable consistency as skeptics 
and transgressors of the old sanctions. In nine cases out of ten, upon in- 
vestigating the background of a specific violation one finds that the indi- 
vidual was either a part-breed or, in the early days, the child of a father 
who had paid very little or nothing for his wife. Correlatively, individuals 
with such antecedents have always been the most forward and unhampered 
acceptors of new traits and complexes. 

This observation finds corroboration in the native attitude toward ir- 
regular behavior as it pertains to the adoption of tabued patterns or those 
which bring up unorthodox associations. Some informants go so far as to 
attribute the breakdown of the culture to the behavior of half-breeds. The 
strictures of others are just as severe if not as thorough-going. The term is a 
common one for expressing contempt. Illicit marital relations, hair bobbing, 
drinking to excess, etc., call forth unfavorable comment in expressions 
which commonly end up by referring such practises to low bred people: 
one would expect such things only from a half-breed or a bastard. They are 
incompatible with aristocratic tradition. 

It is for this reason, and upon the basis of the data in the preceding 
paragraphs, that I would attribute a minimum of importance to the prestige 
of an accepting individual as a determinative factor in the genexal accept- 
ance of a new trait. It is unimportant simply because in by far the greater 
number of cases it has not entered the equation. As adduced above, the 
individuals most susceptible to external influences have been those at odds 
with their cultural milieu, a situation which, in these cultures at least, was 
not conducive to a prestigeful rating. In such a society where esteem comes 
through individual merit and not by inheritance or divine right, presum- 
ably the most estimable persons are those who find their needs well satisfied 
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by the culture in which they have achieved recognition. The exceptional 
individual whose personality is in conflict with his superficial successful 
adjustment may occur, but this premise admits that he is a malcontent 
and ripe for change. This is not to deny that a chief or a leader, if he were 
converted to a new pattern, might be a more influential agent for establish- 
ing it than one of his nameless followers, but the difficulty lies in converting 
him. This fact has been repeatedly brought to my attention in connection 
with the Shaker cult as well as other newly introduced complexes. Many of 
the older full blooded Indians, those who still attempt to carry on with the 
old ways, know nothing about Shakerism except from hearsay; they have 
resolutely refrained from attending any meetings and have not attempted 
to learn anything about the cult. It is sufficient for them to know that in 
the beginning their creator did not decree it for the Hupa, Karok, or Yurok, 
as the case may be. Also, even though a prestigeful member of these groups 
at one time or another has accepted a new trait whose associations have run 
counter to an old emotional bias, he has lost face on account of it; he has 
been regarded as an apostate or a renegade and his behavior compared to 
that of a bastard. In fact, his malfeasance is attributed to a forgotten flaw 
in his genealogy. 

So much for the background against which the processes about to be 
described have operated. Before proceeding, however, a few preliminary 
statements are necessary. First, since the purpose here has been to discover 
the behavior of traits and complexes in their transmission from one culture 
to another, it is well to point out that we are dealing with a special situation. 
It would be fruitless and misleading simply to compare the old native 
culture and the present hybrid one and to discuss process in terms of a 
transition from the one to the other. The persistent example and the un- 
compromising pressure of white civilization has been a leveling force. It 
has so reiterated its values through instruction and overt demonstrations 
that the acculturation process can result only in the complete displacement 
of the Indian minority expressions. Due recognition must be given this 
factor and an attempt made to evaluate its influence in order to approxi- 
mate a situation of unforced contact and free treatment of a newly intro- 
duced element. I have, therefore, given close attention to the variant, 
tentative, and abortive reactions which have appeared with enough regular- 
ity and certification to exclude them from the category of individual dead- 
end idiosyncrasies. 

Secondly, a definition of terms is necessary. To anyone who attempts to 
treat dynamically with traits or complexes, it soon becomes apparent that 
conceptually they possess at least three aspects: form, function, and mean- 
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ing.* By the form of a trait or complex is meant its overt expression, its 
presentation to the senses without the interposition of an interpreter or 
expositor. By its function is meant the psychic, physical, or social needs 
which it satisfies. By its meaning is meant the associations, mental and 
overt, which cluster about it; this aspect places a trait in the cultural 
nexus and is the basis for incorporating new ones. The interdependencies 
of the three aspects are subtle and shifting, but they nonetheless remain 
distinct attributes of any element of culture and are indispensable concepts 
in following it through change. 

What has happened then to traits and complexes introduced by the 
whites to the Yurok, Karok and Hupa under the conditions described? 
Above all, the stability and the determinative nature of form is to be noted. 
An introduced trait or complex having the same form as an indigenous one, 
regardless of its function and even in contravention of it, has been given a 
meaning in conformance with its native formal analogue. This meaning 
has then become the basis for accepting or rejecting the trait; when ac- 
cepted it has taken on a function in accordance with the newly attributed 
meaning; when rejected it has naturally never achieved a function. 

In exemplification of this process the following instances are offered. 
In order fully to demonstrate the mutation of meaning and function with 
a retention of form it would be necessary to detail certain aspects of north- 
west California culture. It is more practicable here to refer the reader to 
a bibliography® of the area and to characterize the relevant items of the 
aboriginal culture in a few words. Unless otherwise stated, the responses 
given throughout the discussion have been consistent in the three cultures. 

The bobbing of women’s hair, which came into vogue a few years ago, 
was severely frowned upon because the same meaning was given to it as 
to the cutting of a widow’s hair; its practise was believed to bring about a 
death. A similar train of thought led to the rejection of corsets and hair 

® I would stress that these are empirical concepts. They were forced upon me in the field 
through the necessity of analyzing traits and complexes in the process of change and in the 
process of transmission. It was therefore gratifying to find later on that Linton had made the 
same analysis (Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, 1936, pp.402-404.) The parallelism was this 
close: at the end of the season in the field I was mentally using three expressions with reference 
to the aspects of a trait, “how it looks to me as an objective observer” (form), “what they think 
about it” (meaning), and “what it really does for them and their culture” (function). I have 
adopted Linton’s terminology, given in parentheses, as being equivalent and more present- 
able. 

* A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 78, 1925), pp. 1-108. P. E. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1903, vol. 1), pp. 1-88. 
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pins by most women in the early days because of their resemblance to the 
warrior’s twined rod armor and the bone pins with which he fastened his 
hair on top of his head. The white man’s marriage with its individual choice 
of mates and its lack of a bride price has been, and is today, equated with 
the old clandestine lover’s affairs which took the same form. One of the 
primary functions of Shakerism is to cure. The possibility of this is denied 
by non-members because this was the function of a shaman and by a 
formal analogy the equation must be rejected: Shakers do not fast, smoke, 
use the sacred root, or suck out pains. On the other hand, the obvious formal 
analogy of the ecstatic state in the two institutions creates a doubt suffi- 
ciently compelling to force an admission even by the die-hards that the 
Shakers and also the Pentacostals must possess “some kind of power” 
(supernatural sanction)—but they add that it is different than the sha- 
man’s and is not good. It is also mainly because a certain innovating sha- 
man at Hupa does not suck out pains but treats ailments with herbs 
prescribed by his familiar spirit that he is generally considered a fraud. 
Another shaman, a Karok, has equated the intoxicated state with the 
ecstatic one induced by spirit possession and prepares himself for a cure by 
drinking wine or whiskey. In aboriginal times a paid ritualist stood by the 
side of the grave at a burial and addressed the corpse, telling the departed 
spirit where to go so that the bereaved family would not be troubled by its 
ghost. In late years the funeral oration by a white undertaker has been 
equated with this, the duties of handling the corpse transferred to him, and 
a corresponding negligence of the old house and person purification rites 
has grown apace. The Karok formerly wore nose pins for decoration; the 
Hupa and Yurok inserted them only after death and would therefore not 
tolerate their exhibition by visiting Karoks. It was formerly tabu to bring 
a canoe into the house; the building of sheds over them for their protection 
on the beach by certain early whites and half-breeds was therefore vigor- 
ously objected to. The first coins obtained by the Indians were used for 
two purposes: to skip over the water in a game formerly played with rock 
discs; and to string with shells, nuts, thimbles, and other jingles on dance 
dresses—both uses upon an analogy of the qualities inherent in the coin, 
not with respect to its functional attribute as an item of wealth. The smok- 
ing tobacco introduced by the whites has been an acceptable substitute 
for the native nicotiana formerly smoked by shamans. The Hupas tried to 
leach the first wheat flour they received because it resembled their acorn 
flour and it is called by the same term as the native form. Indeed, the 
naming equations of old and new traits are almost all upon the basis of 
formal resemblances: white potatoes were given the same name as the 
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native bulbs, wheat bread the name of acorn bread, oats and wheat the 
name of native seeds, etc. 

These instances should suffice to show that it has been the appearance 
or the immediately sensible qualities of a newly presented trait which, 
striking a familiar cord, have given significance to the trait. In any meeting 
of cultures, however, there are but few of these identities or close similari- 
ties; hence, few bases for incorporating (giving meaning to) a new element. 
The more different the form the less suggestion there is of an indigenous 
pattern and the more strange the newcomer. This grades into complete 
dissimilarity, and the point is, that equivalence of function has not, in the 
cultures under discussion, provided a basis for integration. To put it 
succinctly, an introduced trait or complex without a formal analogue in 
the native culture has retained its form, but despite functional equivalences 
in the native culture, it has not been given a meaning in accordance with 
them. As intimated, instances of this negative aspect of the previously 
discussed process are numerous and all of them cannot be mentioned. A 
few follow to give an idea of what is meant. 

All of the processes (functional patterns) of food manufacture come 
under this heading, a fact which is not at all obvious or expectable. It was 
surprising to learn, for example, that none of the introduced raw foods were 
prepared according to the old methods. White potatoes (in spite of the 
name equation) were not cooked in an earth oven as the native roots and 
bulbs had been; they were cooked camp style in the ashes, boiled, or fried, 
all after the manner of the first white settlers. For the same reason wheat 
bread was cooked in the ashes, in a frying pan, or roasted after the dough 
had been twisted on a stick; it was never fried on a flat stone as acorn bread 
had been. The first coffee came in bean form and therefore had to be roasted 
and ground. This was never accomplished by the use of the native seed 
parching tray and the hopper mortar, but according to the crude white 
methods of parching in a frying pan and pounding in the corner of a flour 
sack. When a coffee mill was available this was used—but for coffee only, 
never for acorns or seeds; and this despite the fact that the Yurok name for 
the native basketry mortar hopper was, by a formal analogy, given to the 
hopper of the coffee mill. Wheat was never made into flour by the use of 
the mortar; neither was corn. Flour was obtained from the trader or the 
government miller; otherwise wheat was eaten as a mush after the whole 
grain had been boiled (an early white preparation), or the boiled whole 
grain was mashed with a pestle and the resulting cooked dough moulded 
into “‘biscuits” with the hands and dried. Due to the conflicting testimony 
of Indian informants and old white settlers I am unable to decide whether 
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the latter treatment was a native invention or an introduced technique. 
In any case, wheat was not mortared and the resulting powder boiled into 
a gruel—the most obvious transfer of the old acorn processes. Beans, peas, 
or oats were not mortared. Oats in fact were not eaten; they were intro- 
duced as food for stock, and remained so. Women gleaned in the grain 
fields after the threshing by government employees, or themselves cut 
down the standing grain with knives. They then threshed the heads by 
flailing or pounding with a stone; they did not beat off the heads of the 
standing grains as they were accustomed to do with seed plants. Ashes 
were never used as a fertilizer of plant food as they had been for tobacco; 
manure was used instead. Salt has not been equated with seaweed, neither 
in name, nor in use, nor in the conscious thought of the Indian. There has 
been, and there remains to some extent, a dichotomy even in the utensils 
used with the two classes of foods. The more conservative Indians today 
use baskets and mussel shell spoons for their acorns; metal utensils make 
fish and acorns “‘taste like iron.” 

Although women gleaned, gathered, and prepared the introduced 
vegetable food, they did not plant any, or thresh the grain by machine. 
Their agricultural activities were decidedly auxiliary to those of the men. 
Even gardening remained, as it came, a man’s job. In other words, despite 
the aboriginal association of women and the vegetable food economy, its 
functional equivalent, the introduced complex of man-horse-plow-machine 
and white foods, remained intact in form and meaning. There was no func- 
tional substitution of women for men. The same can be said for another 
occupational complex, the one involved in producing firewood. Women 
formerly performed this task, using mauls and elkhorn wedges to split 
windfall or drift wood into suitable lengths which they carried on their 
backs. The introduced nexus of a man using an axe to fell green wood which 
was hauled by horses or oxen for years existed alongside of, and ultimately 
displaced but did not fuse or permit a substitution with, the functionally 
equivalent native complex of women-wedge-dry wood and burden basket. 
Old women have continued to pack firewood until their deaths, while 
woodsheds stood beside their houses filled with wood brought in by their 
sons. It made them feel better to pack their wood, they said. 

The white man’s marriage, on a formal analogy, was equated with the 
aboriginal extra-marital union and was therefore associated with all the 
evils of the latter: it was thought to be automatically unstable, productive 
of unruly offspring, infidelity and adultery, and it was never incorporated 
into the sororate-levirate pattern. Both cultures possessed a creator con- 
cept and a belief in an immortality conditioned by ethical behavior. The 
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receiving culture, the Indian, has not equated the two: the heaven of the 
whites is to be attained by attending church, and by burial according to the 
Christian manner; the primary requisite for Indian immortality was par- 
ticipation in the old semi-religious dances and the proper ritual at death. 
The two are formally incompatible, but this may be due to the puristic 
attitudes of the missionaries. Nevertheless, the compelling character of 
formal, i.e., overt expressions in separating the two functionally equivalent 
patterns of participation is to be noted. 

Shamans declare that white men have their own diseases either impos- 
sible or very difficult to cure by native techniques; whites are not suscep- 
tible to pain (foreign object) intrusion, or to the acquisition of supernatural 
power, and they are immune to supernatural punishments for tabu infrac- 
tion. As usual, half-breeds are of uncertain status with respect to these 
beliefs. 

The extraction of disease objects (“pains’’) by sucking has not been 
substituted for the functionally equivalent hand manipulation introduced 
by the Shakers, who also cure by removing “pains”; neither has the north- 
west Californian ritual number five been substituted for the Christian 
number three, so obvious in the Shaker ritual. Prayers have not been 
equated with the aboriginal formulae for luck, deliverance from pestilence, 
disaster, etc. Shamans have not accepted the elbow pipe nor the cigarette 
for their smoking preparatory to curing. 

It was formerly tabu to speak of women or of eating while traveling upon 
the ocean, but with the acquisition of English, iconoclasts argued that these 
restrictions no longer held, for the sea monsters could not understand the 
new language. Conversely, in the one or two instances when it has been 
tried lately, great emotional resistance was experienced by the speakers 
at the world renewal dances who attempted to use English in place of 
the native tongue. The formulaic supplication for plenty connected with 
these dances still continues to mention deer, salmon, berries and acorns, 
and not beef, flour, beans, etc. Neither currency nor coins (as wealth) have 
ever been displayed at such times, either along with, or in place of, the old 
items of wealth for the exhibition of which these ceremonies were the 
principal occasions. Although these ceremonies were in a large measure 
religious, like any complex feature of culture they had other functions as 
well. Not the least of these were the opportunities they offered for in- 
dividual expressions of various kinds and the satisfactions they gave as 
convivial occasions. In spite of this they have never been equated with the 
white man’s dances; the meanings and the associated features of the old 
forms have not been attached to the new. Indians early built dance halls 
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of their own and the Indian proprietor, like the white man from whom he 
adopted the pattern, charged his guests an entrance fee to pay for the 
midnight supper and the pleasure of attending. On the other hand, when 
the same man served as host at any native public function, he gladly stood 
the expense of the entertainment himself. Before initiating any of the latter, 
all members of a recently bereaved family had to be paid before the cere- 
mony could go forward. This requirement held also for native gambling, 
singing, and gaming, but it was never extended to any of the functionally 
equivalent, but formally disparate, white entertainments. Card games, 
furthermore, have never been associated with any of the features charac- 
teristic of the hand guessing game; the training for luck, the singing, the 
division into sides, and the requirement of playing out-of-doors were not 
affixed to the new gambling game. Horse racing, another very popular form 
of gambling, likewise never became incorporated in this matrix; nor did 
baseball according to the pattern of its native functional analogue, shinny. 
The singing of Christians in church, at funerals, etc., and of Shakers at 
their meetings has not been brought under the proviso mentioned above 
which prohibited all native songs within a year after a death unless the 
bereaved families of the community were paid out of respect for their 
sorrow. 

Lastly, the Hupa at the present time maintain what can only be called 
the fiction of chieftainship. Aboriginally the function of an individual 
occupying such a place in their community was a paternal one. He main- 
tained his position (of which there were several) mainly on account of his 
blood connections with his followers and because of the generous use of 
his wealth resources. The “chief”? today has been accorded his place for 
the sole reason that he owns or controls the most valuable share of the 
existing dance regalia. That formal fact, under the old economy, signalized 
the richest man; under existing conditions it does not. Although the present 
chief attempts to assume the paternal responsibilities traditionally asso- 
ciated with his position, he lacks the means of one or two half-breed residents 
of the reservation whose wealth consists of money, livestock and farm 
lands instead of deerskins, woodpecker scalps, and obsidian blades. In 
other words, the formal aspect of a complex has carried its meaning over 
into a conflicting situation; the possibility of adapting a functional ana- 
logue into the native framework has again been passed over with disin- 
tegrative consequences. 

In view of the negative manner in which the process has been phrased 
it is legitimate to inquire into the basis for incorporating (i.e., the giving of 
meaning to) these formally unrelated, functionally “unanalogized”’ traits 
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and complexes. Some have derived meaning from a fortuitous, realization 
of their inherent possibilities. Thus, the first underwear known to the 
Indians was a suit of red flannel. The functional analogue of this garment 
was the deerskin blanket, but because of its color, rarity, and naive elegance 
of pattern it was converted into an article of display with prestige associa- 
tions. It became a costume to be paraded at dances, like the hats which 
were not worn but were carried proudly so that the silk lining would show. 
In some cases rarity, in combination with other factors, has often given an 
arbitrary value to a newly acquired trait. Again, associated traits (as 
weeping) have through their form given meaning to an introduced complex. 
(This is really an indirect formal analogy.) By far the greater number of 
new patterns, however, have retained the meaning they had in the donor 
culture, or the meaning they were understood to have had. In short, they 
have been imitations and additions, not substitutions or replacements. 

In summary, the following observations and tentative interpretations 
are offered: In any given culture configuration form becomes linked with a 
certain set of associations, values, emotional responses (meanings), and 
functions which are recalled upon the reappearance of that specific form. 
When it comes as a new trait, that form, if familiar, is incorporated into 
the culture upon the basis of the familiar meanings attached to it. If it 
stimulates unpleasant associations, it is resisted or rejected; but whether 
accepted or rejected this process of reinterpretation tends to break down 
an introduced complex through the reassociation of the familiar forms of its 
component elements. Thus, Christmas trees (out of the whole Christmas 
complex) were rejected by the Yurok because of their formal identity 
with the fir shrubs set up beside tabued corpse handlers. Ostrich plumes 
for women’s hats encountered resistance because the wearing of feathers 
by the female sex was tabu. 

The above linkage naturally acts reciprocally: given a function and a 
meaning, the form locally associated with them will be recalled. In con- 
sequence of this, when a familiar function and meaning comes with an 
unfamiliar form, there is a tendency to alter the new form to accord with 
the indigenous formal expressions of that function and meaning. This is 
not a common process because of the stability and venerability of form and 
because different forms can as well meet the same function and meaning 
requirements. When it occurs it may result either in a mutation of the 
new form, or in additions to it. More commonly, however, the form persists 
but its meaning may be altered or elaborated in accordance with a familiar 
linkage of function and form. (I should say that it would take a coincidence 
of two of these variables to suggest the third.) Thus, curing is a much her- 
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alded function of Shakerism and its ministers tell converts that it is an 
Indian religion which is sanctioned by the acquisition of supernatural 
power. In other words, its function and meaning are understandable to a 
group familiar with shamanism. The acceptance of this, plus a realization 
of the formal similarities mentioned above, has called up in the minds of its 
devotees all the associations of shamanism at one time or another. The 
Yurok initiator of the movement by this analogy has incorporated a pattern 
of seers and curers among the members, and a devil-exorcising function— 
both inimical to the purposes of the original movement which repudiated 
shamanistic practices. Somewhere along the course of the cult’s diffusion 
from Washington the concept of pain extraction has supplanted the un- 
familiar one of soul recovery as a means of curing. Shakers cure by a laying- 
on of hands, but within the last two years a Yurok woman has attempted, 
in the face of much opposition, to substitute sucking for this introduced 
mode of removing pains. Comparing these modifications of Shaker tenet 
and ritual with the few which have occurred in other complexes, it appears 
that the case is exceptional. The reason seems to lie in the really very close 
connection, both in form and function, between shamanism and Shakerism. 
The explanation is not to be looked for in a distinction between intensities 
and durations of contact in this and other cultural acquisitions; the Shakers 
have been in intimate and frequent contact with the cult source in Wash- 
ington and have been subjected to repeated corrections and indoctrinations 
from the fountain head. 

Unlike formal analogues, introduced functional equivalents are seldom 
substituted into the native matrix. They are incorporated by becoming 
alternate modes of satisfying the same social, psychic, or biological needs 
in competition with the old forms. They are therefore accepted unquestion- 
ingly in their totality and are as resistant to modification as any long estab- 
lished complex. But whether or not they undergo dismemberment and 
modification during the subsequent process of integration does not affect 
the point here, which is that their acceptance is not contingent upon such 
changes. 

The inference seems to be that people do not readily perceive functional 
analogies. The responses of most informants give force to this argument. 
Usually I have been answered by a puzzled and an uncomprehending look 
when my inquiries suggested the possibility of a functional transfer; it 
seemed mildly absurd or funny, for example, that anyone should think 
of grinding acorns in a coffee mill, or of considering the most prosperous 
Hupa man as chief. After all, this attitude is not so surprising. It is true 
that the demands of clear thinking and verbal expression, if nothing else, 
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require that all people categorize the disparate phenomena falling within 
the field of their experience. They are able to sift a common factor from a 
mass of dissimilar forms, but the basis of this classification is variable and 
arbitrary. There is nothing compelling or eternal about a categorization 
according to function. In fact, such conceptual clusters as “dishes,” 
“gambling,” “singing,” “dancing,” and the like, have no existence. They 
are functional abstractions, arbitrary classifications which like all such are 
conceived with a definite end in mind. The only things about them which 
have any reality to any person or people are their specific manifestations. 
This is why it is nonsense to speak of the “idea of slavery” or the “concept 
of pottery” being diffused. In every case the only possible vehicle for the 
transmission of the idea of which they are expressions is a specific slave 
or a piece of pottery.” 

When a function is translated into objective utility (as with an axe, a 
gun, or a chair) functional analogies are more patent, but as applied to the 
introduction of new traits, even this does not mean that the two equiva- 
lents will become interchangeable. More than likely they will not. We have 
here to deal with another and perhaps an equally potent factor; namely the 
cohesive inertia of a set of associated ideas. This will be discussed later; 
here I only wish to point out the improbability of any people habitually 
failing to perceive that the same results can be accomplished by means 
of two different instruments. The real issue, however, is not whether they 
make or can make the equation, but whether or not they give it an overt 
expression in their culture by using the two forms interchangeably and 
surrounding them with the same meanings." It appears that rather con- 
sistently they do not. 

Very much the same can be said for the less tangible aspects of culture. 
In the realms of psychic and social satisfactions even a sophisticated person 
may find it difficult to classify functional equivalents. They may be vaguely 
sensed and thus cause doubts and uncertainties of response in accepting a 
new complex, for the unfamiliar form is distracting and befogs the identi- 
fication. Some Hupa individuals, for example, have sensed the impropriety 


10 Spier made this last point some years ago. (Klamath Ethnography, University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 30, 1930, p. 306.) 

11 It is easy enough for anyone to see that both an axe and an adz cut wood, but it is 
quite a different thing to admit this culturally by a substitution of the axe into every situation 
calling for an adz, i.e., to give to the two the same meanings and functions (cultural judgments). 
It therefore appears that Linton’s distinction of use and function (op. cit. p. 404) has validity 
inasmuch as the two aspects of a technological form at least, can be dissociated. Apparently 
an equivalence of use can be well recognized while the functional equivalence of the same two 
forms can be denied, explicitly (“they are not the same thing’’) and culturally. 
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of the Pentacostal practise of singing and playing musical instruments at 
a funeral, but they have made no move to collect a payment for the im- 
plied lack of respect for the bereaved, as they would invariably do today 
for the singing of a gambling song or the use of the native drum. Again, it 
will be remembered that even the opposition has to admit that the Shakers 
have “‘some kind of power” on account of their shaking, but their ability 
to cure is in question. Ordinarily the unfamiliar set of associated traits 
around the particular nucleus which alone calls forth a familiar response 
is so impressive and definitive that an equation does not get beyond a sense 
of doubt or uneasiness. The complex is not analyzed into its parts and 
piecemeal equations made as they are when formal similarities are recog- 
nized. This is but another example of the compelling character of form in 
determining meaning, and of the unit character of a functionally equivalent 
complex in transmission. Indeed, the meaning of a nuclear element derives 
from, and is contributed to by its set of associated traits, and they in turn 
are but the form of a larger unit. 

We may take it, therefore, that whatever the cause the incorporation of 
new complexes into the native northwest California matrix on the basis 
of functional equivalences has been rare. At the same time it has occurred. 
In other words, functional substitutions have been made in exceptional 
cases. A few have survived, but doubtless most of them have not. Of those 
which have made an impression upon the cultural scene a few may be 
noted to clarify my meaning. It appears that wheat was treated after the 
old pattern of seed preparation, by some families at least. It was parched 
in a frying pan, mortared, and the dry powder, mixed with sugar (tarweed 
seeds were sweetish), was eaten with the fingers. The Yurok are said to 
have treated corn in the same way. One informant claimed that some of the 
Yurok cooked potatoes and corn in an earth oven. With the introduction 
of horses the important men of each community endeavored to own several 
in order to provide themselves with retinues when visiting. The analogy 
is with the aboriginal pattern of canoe transport for festive occasions, and 
was pointed out by a native informant himself. In the same way automo- 
biles today carry the religious dancers from one sacred spot to another in 
place of the canoes of old times. Within the last few years at Hupa cards 
have been substituted for the guessing game which was played during the 
rest intervals of these dances, but the older Indians remark upon the im- 
propriety of the change. Due mainly to the press of economic circumstances 
the dance period has been reduced to eight days (to include two Sundays) 
instead of ten or more, the asserted process being a substitution of one 
conventional time span for another. One of the minor dances (Brush) 
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with a strong flavor of amusement in it has, upon this functional analogy 
with white entertainment forms, been incorporated into the new economy: 
merchants are solicited for funds to pay the ritualist who officiates, admis- 
sion is charged to raise funds for various purposes, and midnight suppers 
are sold (as at the early white dances) to raise money for the early morning 
feast. Metal basins have been substituted for basketry water containers 
in some rituals; and enamel plates after 1900 replaced the basketry eating 
trays formerly laid on graves. One Hupa woman “experimented” by beat- 
ing off the heads of standing oats into her basket after the aboriginal 
manner of gathering seeds. A sophisticated male shaman at Hupa has 
incorporated herb treatments (explicitly on the patent medicine analogy) 
into the framework of his power-dictated mode of curing; his spirit pre- 
scribes the herb infusion to be used in a particular case (even to a sprained 
back) and he has in good part dispensed with the sucking out of the pains. 
Once at Orleans (Karok) a collection was made by the owner of a dance 
hall for the payment of a man whose daughter had passed away a few 
hours before the dance was to be held. According to my informant the 
fact that this man was thought to be an evil magician and lived close to 
the dance hall had much to do with this unprecedented move to incorporate 
white dances into the native system. There was also one abortive attempt 
at Hupa to bring white games into this framework: someone tried to in- 
stitute payments to bereaved families before baseball games could be 
played but failed. 

The effect of this incorporating process upon the total culture is an 
integrative one, but its nature is that of an invention. The attribution of 
familiar meanings to a familiar but newly introduced form adds nothing 
to the culture, and the acceptance in toto of a functional alternate is simply 
an imitation; but the incorporation of a new and different but functionally 
equivalent form into the native configuration is of a different order and 
comparable to the transfer of a process from one context to another within 
any given cultural framework. This possibility is realized only occasionally 
by the exceptional individual, and as a rule his attempts at innovation 
encounter the common resistance of established habit patterns and emo- 
tional attachments. To the best of my ability I have determined that at 
least the last four instances of the preceding paragraph represent isolated 
attempts; they have not established a precedent for subsequent behavior 
but are looked upon as curiosities or unappealing departures. To the society 
as a whole the advantages to be derived from the functional substitution 
of the four alien forms have not been compelling enough to warrant a 
change in its familiar muscular and associational patterns. The same 
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uniqueness characterized the insight of the first individual in world history 
to envision the possibility of adapting the cart wheel for use as a potter’s 
wheel, and presumably the same emotional resistances were encountered 
in establishing its usage. In short, the processes involved in the diffusion 
and integration of functionally equivalent complexes parallel very closely, 
if they are not identical with, those characterizing invention and acceptance 
within a single cultural framework. 

The question of the compatibility of a new trait as a factor in its accept- 
ance deserves to be considered here in the light of the above data. As the 
problem is commonly stated, it is misleading, for incommensurables are 
set in juxtaposition and an issue of survival declared between them; a 
system, for example, is posed in opposition to a single trait or complex. This 
is misleading for no individual, least of all a group of them, can ever perceive 
and seldom contemplates the ramifications and repercussions consequent 
upon the acceptance of a new element into his culture. The real problem 
for the individual, the only accepting agent, is always one involving a 
choice or an alternation between comparable forms. Thus, it has been said 
that pottery is not made by nomads for it is incompatible with their mode 
of life. In all probability, however, this opposition is a secondary considera- 
tion in the practising nomad’s life. The real issue involves a preference 
between the making and the use of a pot and its functional equivalent, let 
us say a pitch covered water basket, the consequences of the choice to one 
side and indeterminative. 

Every new trait of different form is incompatible for it involves, if 
accepted, a change of overt expression patterns and habitual muscular 
responses. Because of this, and upon the evidence of my data, I would 
suggest that the issue of incompatibility in acceptance or rejection can be 
discounted since it is a constant factor. The critical factor for general ac- 
ceptance is the intensity and the complexity of the emotional setting of the 
challenged native alternate. At bottom the friction of incompatibility rests 
upon an ethnocentric inability to appreciate functional equivalences, or if 
perceived, to accept culturally the equation by a substitution. A new trait 
through such a realization could be made more palatable and digestible 
by having given to it a meaning in terms of the old value system. As it 
happens, it usually is not; it remains something alien and as such, appeals 
only to the minority for whom the existing patterns are not satisfying. 

It is important in this connection to bear in mind that no one person 
or group of persons ever participates in the whole or even the major part 
of his culture and that the receiving group will very likely be as hetero- 
geneous in interest and participation as the donor group. There will always 
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be a few in almost any society to whom a new trait will appeal. According 
to my observations, as stated previously, the culturally least saturated 
preponderate in this category. Compatibility obviously means nothing 
to them. Indeed, it appears that insofar as the proposition implies a conflict 
with the native value system, incompatibles seem to have been among the 
most eagerly accepted traits. The reason is evidently to be sought in the 
fact that these forms have provided an outlet for certain repressions em- 
bodied in the old ones. The appeal of the automobile is a case in point; 
of the reckless striving to possess them one informant said they have “made 
the Indians crazy,” and another that “they are ruining the world.” Drink- 
ing, dancing, and singing—women were for the most part denied these 
expressions aboriginally—were also taken up early and with a wild en- 
thusiasm. Holidays, baubles and gay clothing early caught the popular 
fancy. Unsanctioned marital relations have been a consistent feature of 
the entire acculturation process. An obvious appeal of Shakerism is the 
opportunity it affords for direct personal participation in an emotional 
experience formerly reserved for the exceptional individual; namely, the 
shaman. Conversely, the rigors of ceremonial preparation and tabu have 
made the old rituals irksome and have contributed to their obsolescence. 
All in all, it appears that the potentialities of a new complex for satisfying 
the basic urges connected with hunger, sex, play, leisure, body comfort, 
security, and prestige have done more to recommend it than any measure of 
its compatibility. 

By way of concluding this discussion of trait acceptance, it should be 
recalled that the potentialities of any form for function are theoretically 
unlimited. Its adaptability and therefore its compatibility is by the same 
token unlimited. Actually, as we have seen, a new form is presented with a 
limited set of meanings and functions. None, however, is so bleak as to 
meet only one psychic, social, or biological need, and from the cluster of 
lesser and minor functions one may be chosen by the accepting society for 
re-emphasis. It appears that such adaptations are governed by the domi- 
nant interests of the society. Controlled by the limited possibilities of the 
functions prescribed for a trait at its introduction and by the factor of the 
receiver’s interests this selection can hardly be called a fortuitous one. Thus, 
in the three cultures studied, a preoccupation with death and personal 
security is strikingly apparent in the numerous avoidances and prescrip- 
tions relating to these interests. Any reference to death in the particular 
or in the abstract is carefully avoided by informants; it is a delicate 
subject to discuss with them. This is reflected in their rejection of the 
several formal analogues (hair bobbing, Christmas trees, corsets, etc.) 
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which suggested death. It is also to be held accountable for their selection 
for emphasis of one aspect of the Shaker cult; namely, its curing and exor- 
cising functions to the comparative neglect of its salvation principle. 

The consequences of the acceptance of new traits and complexes by the 
Yurok, Karok and Hupa have been three: the simple addition of Cau- 
casian elements, the loss of old ones, and the rare retention of the old by 
a fusion with the new through the process of functional equivalent sub- 
stitution already discussed. The first and the last of these results need not 
be gone into further. The loss of traits has come about mainly through the 
acceptance of new values. The acquisition of a money economy, for in- 
stance, has had thorough-going distructive effects. From the beginning it 
meant a surrender of the old subsistence items and a substitution of white 
food, for this was the only kind to be bought. As stated before, it has resulted 
in individualism, transient laborers, and in the loss of group effort, initia- 
tive, control and support. Paid labor has replaced reciprocal services, 
distracted interest from communal enterprises, and replaced the direct 
exploitation of the natural resources. The craving for money has made 
men and their services venal in situations where good will and esprit de 
corps formerly provided the incentive for cooperation. The acceptance 
of new ideals of propriety, aesthetics, and sanitation have contributed 
directly to the loss of such things as puberty observances, tattooing, the 
old eating, dressing and sleeping habits, and shamanism (young girls 
think sucking at the body is “nasty’’). The inculcation of our sense of 
modesty has had much to do with the abandonment of the native dress 
and the sweating habits of men. The desire to conform to white patterns 
has resulted in the attachment of a feeling of inferiority and shame to any 
Indian trait. Young Indians today refuse to speak their language for this 
reason and some go so far as to refuse publicly to eat fish and acorns; they 
are likewise reluctant to make baskets, to carry wood, and to participate 
in the native dances unless intoxicated—a fact which has caused the 
Yurok and the Karok to give them up. The growth of skepticism has 
naturally led to the discredit of the native beliefs and therefore to the loss 
of tabus, shamanism, and esoteric rites. 

It can be said, I think, that the abandonment of these and other traits 
as well has proceeded from a lack of interest in perpetuating them, not 
from the physical necessity of giving them up, although rationalizations 
are ordinarily given in terms of necessity. Every old informant, for in- 
stance, praises the native tobacco and says he would smoke it if he could 
get it; but alas! there is none. Actually several men have seeds in their 
possession and when confronted with this fact they reply simply that they 
have never been able “to get around” to planting them. 
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Conversely, when the desire has persisted, makeshifts have been re- 
quisitioned if the proper forms have been lost through lack of interest in 
them in other associations. This appears in the satisfaction of formal 
requirements at the expense of non-functional substitutions, commonly 
called survivals. It was the custom aboriginally for corpse handlers and 
all others who had come in contact with the dead to submit to a sweating 
ritual, the theory being that the contact had made them cold and liable 
to death and that the sweating removed this danger. With the passing of 
the sweathouse a pan of live coals came into use to satisfy the ritual re- 
quirements. Obviously this is a purely formal, not a functional, substitu- 
tion. The real purpose of this element would have been satisfied by some 
other sweating arrangement, say a brush sweat house, steaming under a 
blanket, a roaring fire in the stove, etc. Note that this kind of a substitu- 
tion, a functional one, would have been an invention. Yurok women today 
wear knitted berets in place of the old basketry hats—a carry-over marking 
attention to formal rather than functional requirements. A head covering 
of any shape or manufacture would have satisfied the latter demands. 
For shamanistic and other ritual indoor performances today a fire in the 
stove near the center of the room has taken the place of the old centrally 
located fire pit; a hot fire is always built, but not for the light it gives, a 
primary function of the old arrangement. Indeed, the form of most rituals 
has persisted long after their spirit and function have been lost. 

Correlated with this persistence of form despite function there has been 
an expectable lack of functional substitutions which has resulted in the 
loss of traits. With the passing of interest in the aboriginal treasure items 
in the economic sphere and the lack of a consistent substitution of our 
money and jewels for them the wealth display dances are being abandoned. 
Chiefly for the same reasons wealth items are no longer buried with the 
dead. Contributing causes are to be found in the failure to substitute the 
white man’s heaven for the aboriginal conception of immortality and the 
functionally equivalent good or moral life of the Christian for the old 
ethical system. They remain two different value systems. With the in- 
filtration of Christian concepts the Indian paradise of eternal dancing in 
native finery is passing away and with it the religious dances, participation 
in which was the sine gua non of a Utopian immortality. Other examples of 
this failure to incorporate functional equivalents have been discussed under 
the acceptance of new traits; naturally this is but the beginning of a process 
which in time eventuates in the losses we are considering in this place. 

All of the preceding demonstrates the tenacity of the formal aspects of a 
complex; its resistance to new penetrating elements (when a native com- 
plex is viewed), and its unit character in transmission (when an incoming 
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complex is considered). In the latter case its integrity is interfered with by 
formal (overt) similarities in the native culture with which its elements 
tend to be identified. On this account an introduced trait may suffer losses 
or gain additional meaningful elements but, as a rule, it defies adulteration 
by native functional equivalents. The stability of such introduced associa- 
tions as the knife-fork-metal plate-table-chair complex is remarkable. Even 
women accepted this nexus in its entirety, a fact which is remarkable 
because women never used the stools aboriginally reserved for the men 
when they entered the living house. It is true that many of the old women 
refused to sit at table for this reason, but those who did accepted the whole 
complex; and those who did not ate on the floor and used their fingers on 
native foods served in native dishes. The rigor of this dichotomy naturally 
did not amount to a compulsion, but the two patterns coexisted as distinct 
cultural alternates, each maintaining its integrity through a conscious re- 
pudiation of the one by the adherents of the other. The cleavage through- 
out has been mainly along generation lines. With respect to houses, for 
example, the long period of transition ending about 1900 was marked by 
the construction of houses in imitation of the early whites—complete with 
beds, straw mattresses, tables, chairs and chimney cooking places—for 
the accommodation of newly formed households. In other words, children 
born after 1850 set themselves up in an entirely new household at marriage, 
while those adult in the sixties continued to live in the old excavated plank 
houses and sweathouses until they died. Often the two stood side by side, 
the old women using the plank house for sleeping, eating, acorn grinding, 
fish curing, storage, etc., while their children next door lived like the whites. 
The cohesion of complexes is of course most obvious in rituals, but it is by 
no means a unique feature of that category of behavior. In fact, I believe 
that the foregoing data demonstrate it for all departments of culture. 

This inevitably brings up a question as to the nature of a complex. It 
is possible to subsume any variety of phenomena under some caption, but 
the important thing is to classify the field of experience so that its categories 
will serve the purposes in hand. In the present instance the “‘complexes” 
(such as “‘tobacco,” “‘shelters,”’ “dances,” “canoes,” and the like) so often 
met with in descriptive ethnographies are of little service. In a study of 
culture change they seem artificial and unproductive. Assuming that a 
complex is a conceptual unit of elements linked in some way, the significant 
ones from this point of view are those which reveal their cohesion under 
conditions of impact, readjustment, and growth. Judged in this way, the 
real units are those which hold together and remain internally consistent 
no matter what happens to another nexus and its constituents under the 
stress of change. The test is therefore a pragmatic one. 
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It may appear that my argument is tautological: that a complex is a 
persistent cluster of traits and that therefore the manifestation of such 
unity demonstrates the integrity of a complex. I am, however, only assert- 
ing that in the study of cultural dynamics the concept of a self consistent 
and persistent unit is a meaningful, instrumental one; that such cohesions 
do occur; and that these I have called complexes. 

A complex may be defined, then, as any configuration of form and mean- 
ing which satisfies the social, biological, or psychic requirements of a spe- 
cific occasion. It is definitely ‘occasional,’ offering a one-to-one correlation 
with a specific demand. It is a particular sequence or cluster of diverse 
forms and does not comprise the extensions and duplications of the same 
forms in different associations. It is a vertical section of culture, not a 
lateral one. “Dress,” for example, is not a complex; the only aspects of 
body decoration which have any meaning are those which conform to or 
signalize a particular occasion. This involves the question of propriety 
and explains the inconsistencies of attitude brought together by a lumping 
of our ceremonial, formal, and informal “dress.” In the three cultures under 
discussion we find the burial complex demanding obsidian blades, dentalia, 
and woodpecker scalps long after these traits have ceased to be a part of 
the marriage, weregild, and other complexes calling for treasures as items 
of exchange. In the same way the Hupa at the present time prepare the 
acorns for their annual first fruits ceremony by mortaring, sand leaching, 
and stone boiling them—processes which are seldom if ever met with in 
their daily life. Acorn mush as a part of the daily fare is almost always 
served today in basketry dishes without salt and eaten with a mussel- 
shell spoon. The white man’s tobacco has for many years been used by the 
shaman for smoking, preparatory to curing, but no ritualist has ever ac- 
cepted it as a substitute, in place of the native variety, for his offerings to 
the spirits; questioned about its growing scarcity and ultimate disappear- 
ance informants reply that they do not know what will happen, not being 
able to decide whether a substitution can be made. The Brush dance must 
always be performed in a pit. This is a formal survival of the excavated 
floor level of the old house where the dance was held aboriginally and 
nowhere does its non-functional character appear so strikingly as in the 
instances when pits lately have had to be dug just to satisfy the require- 
ments of the dance. At the same time the dance complex associated with 
the shaman’s acquisition of power no longer calls for the formal background 
of the sweathouse where it was formerly staged. 

This fact of the integrity of a complex produces two kinds of conflicts 
which are potentially disintegrative. It creates in the first place, through a 
lack of inter-complex fusion of elements, dual or alternate ways of doing 
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the same thing. This results in disagreement, confusion, loss of group con- 
trol, and, most importantly, unpredictable behavior on the part of fellow 
group members. Psychologically and emotionally this is the most disas- 
trous consequence of the acculturation of the Yurok, Karok, and Hupa. 
In the second place, the elements or traits of a complex are but slowly, if 
ever, extended laterally (by functional analogies) through the rest of the 
adopting culture into other complexes, and they are but seldom modified 
to accord (and so be familiar) with those already assimilated. This results 
in remnants sticking on to the basic and meaningful part of culture like 
sores or patches, unconvincing, painful, and totally unrelated to the real 
life values and motivations. The Hupa “chief” and the prayer for deer, 
acorns, seeds, and fish in the Deerskin dance are instances of this. The 
ramification of the same forms through the whole of a culture in a binding 
manner is a sign of ripeness and is the essence of integration; the absence 
of it is potentially disintegrative. 

Given time these conflicts would presumably resolve themselves, but 
under the pressure of a reassertive and continuously impinging culture 
their disruptive potentialities are made real. Their ferment produces the 
friction and the decay so often resulting from the overwhelming “‘assimila- 
tion” of a minority by its conquerors. They are, I submit, at the bottom 
of the destructive acculturations with which we are so familiar. 
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SOME EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF 
WEST INDIAN POTTERY-MAKING By IRVING ROUSE 
INTRODUCTION 


T HAS long been known that there are many resemblances between 

sherds in the West Indies and pottery from North and South America. 
Both Lovén and Krieger have recently discussed these resemblances in 
detail, treating them (in part, at least) as evidence concerning the origin 
of West Indian pottery.' 

Recent archeological work of Peabody Museum, Yale University ex- 
peditions to the West Indies has demonstrated the existence of a number of 
additional similarities in pottery between the West Indies and North and 
South America.? Taken in conjunction with the resemblances previously 
pointed out, these similarities greatly improve our present insight into the 
origins of West Indian pottery, as expressed by Lovén and Krieger. 

In the light of the new data, it seems advisable to reformulate present 
theories of origin. Hitherto, it has been assumed that pottery-making in 
the West Indies was much more strongly affected by influences from South 
America than by contact with North America. Perhaps because most of the 
important elements in West Indian culture, such as language and agricul- 
ture, seem to have originated in South America, it was concluded that 
pottery did so also.’ Ceramic influences from North America were said to 
have had merely a modifying influence upon a West Indian ceramic com- 
plex which was essentially South American in origin.‘ 

The data recently obtained by Peabody Museum expeditions indicate 
that North American influences upon West Indian ceramics are as strong 
as South American influences. It now seems more likely that pottery-making 
in the West Indies had a multiple origin, from both North and South Amer- 
ica, rather than a single origin from the latter continent. 

Multiple origin is most apparent when one attempts to classify West 
Indian pottery according to types, a thing hitherto prevented by paucity 
of data. With the acquisition of new data, it becomes evident that two 
types of pottery were extant in the West Indies in early times, when pot- 
tery is first known to have existed there. Influences from South America 
are clearly demonstrable on one of these types. Influences from North 


1 Lovén (1935), pp. 224-335, Krieger (1931). 

2 Some of the additional South American resemblances are discussed by Rainey (1936), 
pp. 7-8. 3 E.g. Rainey (1935 ms.). 

4 E.g. Lovén (1935), p. 224, Krieger (1931), pp. 3, 105, Harrington (1921), pp. 421-422, 
425. 
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America, however, seem just as strong on the other type. In fact, there is 
evidence that the two types will ultimately be found to have entered the 
West Indies separately, one from North America and the other from South 
America, at approximately the same time. 

The present paper reports this evidence in favor of multiple origin. 
The first part of the paper describes how types were formed. The second 
part defines the types. The third part presents the evidence in favor of 
North and South American origins for the two earliest types. 


FORMATION OF THE TYPES 


The attempt has been made to establish types for all kinds of pottery 
now known from the Greater Antilles. Those from the Lesser Antilles have 
not been studied, except insofar as they resemble those of the Greater 
Antilles, because of paucity of data. 

In forming the types, I have used primarily collections of sherds in the 
Peabody Museum, Yale University.’ These collections provide reasonably 
representative samples of sherds only for Puerto Rico and Haiti; hence the 
four types can be considered definitive only for these two regions. In addi- 
tion, however, I have studied sherds in other museums,‘ and in the private 
collections of individuals in the West Indies and in the United States.’ 
These latter studies provide a fair knowledge of sherds from other parts of 
the West Indies. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain access to the parts of 
Krieger’s collections in the United States National Museum which are 
unpublished. They may prove to be the most extensive sherd collections 
extant from the West Indies, and any attempt to form types should have 
taken them into consideration. 

The procedure used to form the types was four-fold. A series of types 


5 Tn all, there are over 50,000 sherds in the Yale collections, excavated from more than 
fifty sites in the West Indies. These have been obtained by Peabody Museum expeditions to 
the Bahamas and the Dominican Republic in 1934, to Haiti in 1934 and 1935, and to Puerto 
Rico in 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. See Rainey (1934, 1935 ms., 1936), Rainey and 
Rouse (1938 ms.), and Rouse (1937, 1938 ms.) for reports of this work. 

* These included: the Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation), the American 
Museum of Natural History, the United States National Museum, the Dominican National 
Museum, and the sherd collections of the proposed museum of the University of Puerto Rico 
(most of which are now housed in the Peabody Museum at Yale). 

7 The most important of these were: Mr. Folmer Andersen, Hempstead, N. Y., Mrs. 
R. L. Pettigrew, Ft. Liberté, Haiti; and Messrs. Adolfo de Hostos, R. L. Junghanns and 
J. L. Montalvo-Guenard in Puerto Rico. Appreciation is due these people for permitting study 
of their collections. 
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was tentatively set up, and these were then tested in three different ways, 
to determine whether or not they were valid. 

As the first step in this procedure, the attempt was made to determine 
the different kinds of pottery in the Yale collections. There were four of 
these, which were tentatively set up as types. These postulated types were 
termed Cuevas, Meillac, Carrier, and Collores, after a characteristic site 
in which each occurred.® 

Next, the validity of the four supposed types was tested by using them 
to classify the sherds in the Yale collections and also (where practicable) 
the sherds in other collections studied. It was found that the four types, 
to a reasonable extent, could be used as standards on the basis of which to 
classify the sherds into groups. This was assumed to be a first proof of the 
validity of the types tentatively set up. 

Then, a special study was made of trade sherds from various sites in 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico.® It was found that the 
four types occurred commonly as trade sherds in sites characterized by 
pottery of other types. As such, they were easily distinguishable from the 
rest of the sherds in the site. This was assumed to be a second proof of the 
validity of the types tentatively set up. 

Finally, the distribution of the types was traced. It was found that 
all four of the types postulated had a continuous distribution, both in time 
and space.!° This was considered a third proof of the validity of the types. 

It should be noted that there were not as much data concerning the 
final type postulated, the Collores types, as there were concerning the first 
three, in regard both to trade sherds and distribution. For this reason, I 
hesitate to call pottery of the kind found at Collores a definite type, equiva- 
lent to the other three. In this paper, I have done so only tentatively, in 
order to include all kinds of pottery now known from the Greater Antilles. 

The process of forming the types, as described in the above account, was 
largely intuitive. Logic was used mainly to check the validity of the types 
once they had been formed, in the three ways described above." Some 
points of logic were worked out, however, before the intuitive process of 


8 The Cuevas and Collores sites are in Puerto Rico, the former near Trujillo Alto and the 
latter near Ponce. The Meillac and Carrier sites are in Haiti, the former near Ferrier and the 
latter near Ft. Liberté. All four sites have been named after the township (“barrio” in Puerto 
Rico, “‘habitacion” in Haiti) in which each occurs. 

® By trade sherds are meant sherds characteristic of one site or group of sites which are 
found in very small numbers in a site characterized by other kinds of sherds. 

10 See figure 2 below. 

11 The reasons why the three steps given above were assumed to indicate validity of the 
types are largely theoretical in nature; hence they cannot be included here. 
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forming the types was begun. Four of these points seem worthy of dis- 
cussion. 

The first point was implicit in the procedure employed to check the 
validity of the types. It was necessary that the types be standards, usable 
(as a check) to classify the artifacts. The types were not the classified arti- 
facts themselves. 

This, to my knowledge, is a common practice in the natural sciences.” 
Geologists, for example, set up series of single type specimens, and use the 
types as standards around which to group the rest of the specimens for 
purposes of classification. These standards, not the groups of specimens 
which they symbolize, are called “types.” 

One finds reference to a somewhat different practice in many archeo- 
logical monographs." The term “‘type”’ is applied to the groups of artifacts 
formed by classification rather than to the standards used for purpose of 
classification. The term “type,” it should be kept in mind, is not used in 
this sense in the discussion which follows. 

A second point of logic had to do with the nature of the standards used 
as types. It was decided to make these standards refer to complete arti- 
facts in their original form, rather than to the present fragmentary sherds. 
This seems to be the practice in the Southwest, where sherds are classified 
in terms of the vessels to which they originally belonged.* In the West 
Indies, on the contrary, it is sometimes customary to classify the sherds as 
objects indicative of one or more features of the original vessels, not of the 
complete vessels. I chose to employ the Southwestern procedure rather 
than that previously used in the West Indies because it does not involve 
the factor of chance. In using it, one classifies the sherds in terms of defi- 
nitely fixed entities, the original artifacts. If the latter procedure were used, 
however, the classification would be affected, in part, by the accidentally 
located lines of fracture of the original artifacts. 

After it had been decided to form types of complete artifacts rather 
than types of sherds, a third problem arose. Should the types consist of 
artifacts themselves, or of lists of characteristics abstracted from artifacts? 
The former alternative was tried first. I attempted to select the most char- 
acteristic pottery vessels (complete or reconstructed) as types, and to use 
each of them as a standard around which to classify the sherds which most 


® E.g., Schenk and McMasters (1936), p. 21. 

13 E.g., Gorodzov (1933), p. 98, Colton and Hargrave (1937), p. 22. 

4 E.g., Hargrave (1932), p. 9, where sherds are said to indicate types of complete vessels. 

4 E.g., Rainey (1935 ms.), where sherds are classified in terms of types of vessel forms, 
types of ornamentation, etc., but not types of complete artifacts. 
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closely resembled it."* This procedure was soon rejected, however, because 
it would have resulted in an endless series of classificatory groups. There 
were a large number of alternative techniques and designs which replaced 
each other on vessels from the West Indies. In the case of one type (the 
Meillac type to be described below), for example, there were fourteen pos- 
sible typical ways of decorating the sides of vessels (not to mention numer- 
ous minor techniques and designs which could be ignored for practical pur- 
poses) and fifteen typical designs with which the sides of vessels were orna- 
mented. Simply on the basis of ornamentation alone, therefore, vessels 
would have had to be classified into over fifty different groups, had the 
proposed kind of type been used. 

Instead of using actual artifacts (complete or reconstructed) as stand- 
ards around which to group the sherds, I used lists of the typical char- 
acteristics, alternative or otherwise, which might have appeared on the 
artifacts. In order to classify the sherds, I compared the characteristics of 
each with the characteristics on the lists, rather than with actual type arti- 
facts, and assigned each sherd to the category for which most of its char- 
acteristics were listed. I assumed that the lists contained all of the typical 
characteristics which the artisan might have applied to the specimens dur- 
ing manufacture of a given kind of pottery. I listed the characteristics in 
order of the artisan’s procedure, to emphasize that many were alternative 
possibilities, which the potter might have produced. 

These lists, rather than the typical specimens around which I had 
originally intended to classify the specimens, were called the “types.” The 
types formulated in this paper, therefore consist of lists of typical char- 
acteristics abstracted from the artifacts and arranged in order of the 
artisan’s procedure, rather than actual concrete specimens." 

A final logical point in regard to the intuitive procedure of forming the 
types had to do with the grouping of the sherds for purposes of study. 
There were two possibilities. At first, I intended to group the sherds to- 
gether without regard for their occurrence in different sites. Then, sherds 


6 This is the biological procedure, e.g., Schenk and McMasters (1936), p. 21. 

17 Archaeologists do not seem to pay much attention to the standards used in classifying 
sherds. Hence, I have been unable to determine how far the work of individual archaeologists 
approaches one or the other of the procedures outlined above. It is my impression that these 
two classificatory procedures are mixed to a greater or less degree in the thought of most 
archaeologists. Those in the Southwest, it seems to me, tend more towards the first procedure, 
of classifying sherds in terms of concrete artifacts or descriptions there of (e.g., Hargrave, 
1932). Those in the Southeast seem to tend towards the second procedure, of comparing the 
sherds with lists of alternative artifact characteristics (e.g., Ashley, 1932). It is obvious that 
the types produced in the two cases will not be at all comparable. 
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which seemed to be characteristic of different kinds of pots would have been 
selected for study, and the characteristics typical of these sherds would 
have been listed as the types.'® 

Unfortunately, this proved to be impossible. The pottery varied so 
greatly that I was unable to discern distinct kinds of sherds simply from a 
typological study of this sort. It was not until the approximate chronologi- 
cal and geographical distributions of the types had been determined by the 
recent work of Peabody Museum, Yale University expeditions that fixed 
configurations (patterns) of pottery characteristics which might be defined 
as types emerged from the general variability of other features on the 
sherds. 

The types, as presented below, therefore, were set up in the following 
manner. I arranged the sherds according to level and site, not according to 
kind, and searched for characteristics of the sherds which were almost al- 
ways associated together in single sites or layers of sites. I discovered four 
complexes, or configurations, of characteristics of this kind, and presented 
these four configurations as types, listing the characteristics for each con- 
figuration in order of the artisan’s procedure as described above.’® It is 
obvious that this procedure produced somewhat different types than that 
which it was originally intended to use. The types, as finally formulated, 
consisted of lists of all the characteristics which the potters might have 
applied to any of the kinds of pots they made at a particular time and 
place. If the other procedure had been used, they would have consisted 
simply of all the characteristics which the potter might have applied to 
a single kind of vessel, no matter at what time and place it was made. In 
the latter case, the types would have been based solely upon the pots them- 
selves, without regard for how sherds from these pots were associated to- 
gether in the sites. Actually, the types were based primarily upon the rela- 
tionships of sherds in the sites (i.e. on the historical aspects of the sherds) 
and only secondarily upon the nature of individual pots. 

In order completely to classify sherds, both procedures probably should 
be used. For purposes of this paper, where classification was attempted only 
to test the validity of the types established preliminary to historical study, 
it would seem sufficient to deal primarily with the historical attributes of 


18 This seems to have been done in the West Indies by several students, e.g., de Hostos 
(1919), p. 385. 

19 To a great extent, this procedure has been followed by Rainey (1935 ms.) in discussing 
West Indian pottery, with the exception that Rainey has not attempted systematically to 
form his types in this manner. 
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the sherds. When more is known about West Indian pottery, it should be 
possible to supplement the types presented in this paper with types formed 
for the other procedure of classification.”° 

In summary, it may be said that the types were made to have four 
definite characteristics. In the first place, they are standards usable for 
classifying the artifacts rather than groups of classified artifacts. Secondly, 
as standards they refer to complete vessels rather than to broken sherds. 
Thirdly, instead of consisting of type vessels they are lists of alternative 
attributes which the potter might have applied to the vessels he made. 
Finally, they include all the attributes current at a given time or place, 
regardless of whether or not these were applied to different kinds of pottery. 

These four characteristics must be kept in mind when the evidence pre- 
sented below in favor of multiple origin for West Indian pottery is read, 
for they indicate possible weaknesses (and perhaps also the strength) in 
the argument. The formation of types is essentially a selective process. It 
delimits the amount of data which can be discussed. In order correctly to 
evaluate the discussion which follows, therefore, one should know what 
aspects of West Indian pottery were considered typical and how the choice 
was made.”! 


DEFINITION OF THE TYPES 


Lists of the characteristics definitive of each of the four types are given 
below. The characteristics vary somewhat from site to site and from level 
to level of sites excavated in Puerto Rico and Haiti. Hence, it has been 
considered advisable to present not only characteristics which always occur 
in sites normally containing sherds of the type under discussion, but also the 
most important characteristics which seem to have been present during 
only a part of the history of that type. In addition, I have noted the major 
variations in frequency from level to level or from site to site of the char- 
acteristics always present in sites containing a given type of sherd. 

Specimens which exemplify each type are presented on Figure 1.” 


20 One suggestion may be made along these lines on the basis of present data. The pottery 
classified as Carrier type is of two kinds, white-slipped water bottles and unslipped bowls. 
These two kinds, which always seem to be associated together, might be called sub-types of 
the original Carrier type. 

*1 Sherds at all transitional to typical sherds, for example, are not discussed in this paper. 

% These specimens were selected to illustrate the extremes of variability in each type. 
They do not exemplify normal variations. 
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I. MEILLAC TYPE 
Characteristics Always Present.* 


1. Red coloring matter in the clay™ 

2. Boat shape (elongation) of bowls 

3. Inturned (angled) shoulders 

4. Ornamentation before the clay was relatively dry (resulting in characteristi- 

cally rough incised lines) 

5. Ornamentation only on shoulders 

6. Affixation™® 

7. Loop handles 

8. Wedge-shaped lugs 

9. Cutting incision**® 
10. Cross hatch incised design 
11. Alternating oblique parallel line incised design 
12. Vertical parallel line incised design 
13. Punctuation’ 

14. Application** 

15. Ridge on outside rim 
16. Ridge on inturn 

17. Polishing only of unornamented surfaces 


Changes in Frequency of Characteristics Always Present 


1. Red coloring matter in clay is rare in earliest and latest forms of the type. 
2. Inturned shoulders are more common in the earliest forms. 

3. Affixation is rare in the earliest forms, 

4. Wedge-shaped lugs are rare in the earliest forms. 

5. Cross-hatch design is rare in the latest forms. 

6. Alternating oblique parallel line design is rare in the latest forms. 

7. Application is more common in the earliest forms. 

8. Ridge on inturn is rare in the latest forms. 


*8 It should be noted that this list consists of characteristics always present in sites con- 
taining sherds of the type under discussion, not characteristics always present on a given 
sherd or pot. 

* Technological characteristics less obvious than this one have been omitted from the 
lists pending completion of a technological study of West Indian pottery. 

*% This term is used to refer to the artisan’s procedure in affixing lugs, handles, or other 
lumps of clay to the vessel walls. 

% This term is used to refer to the artisan’s procedure in making incisions with a thin 
cutting tool, probably a shell. 

27 This term is used to refer to the artisan’s procedure in pressing a pointed or wedge- 
shaped tool into the clay, thereby making dots or dashes. 

8 This term is used to refer to the process of laying small strips of clay along the surface 
of the pots, a work very well done on sherds of this type. 
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Characteristics Not Always Present C 


1. Cylindrical lugs (absent in early forms) 

2. Zoomorphic face design (absent in early forms)?® 

3. Spacing of incised lines close together, producing a characteristic grid-like 
effect (absent in late forms) 

4. Horizontal parallel line design (absent in early forms) 

5. Execution of typically incised designs (nos. 10, 11, and 12 above) in the 
technique of application (absent in late forms) 

6. Designs made partially by means of incision, partially by means of applica- 

tion (absent in late forms) 

. Dot applied design (absent in late forms) 

8. Limb-like applied design (absent in early forms) 

9. Sigmoid designs (absent in early forms) 

10. Incision on ridge on outside rim (absent in early forms) 

11. Strip (in place of ridge) on edge of rim (absent in late forms) 


II. CUEVAS TYPE 

Characteristics Always Present 

1. Bell-shape of bowl 

2. Flat bottoms 

3. Everted rims 

4. Triangular rim tops 

5. Ornamentation after clay was completely dry 

6. Ornamentation on any part of vessel 

7. Affixation 

8. D-shaped handles 

9. Peg lugs 

10. Flat lugs 

11. Red slip, applied before firing 

12. Red-painted rims 

13. Modelling*® 


Changes in Frequency of Characteristics Always Present 


1. Flat bottoms (rare in latest forms) 

2. Everted rims (rare in latest forms) 

3. Triangular rim tops (rare in earliest forms) 
. Red slip (rare in earliest and latest forms) 
. Red painted rims (rare in earliest forms) 


29 This design consists of a face made by applying daubs of clay to the surfaces of lugs 
or vessel walls in order to portray eyes, nose and mouth. 

%° This term is used to refer to the artisan’s procedure in making features on lugs and 
vessel walls by shaping the clay already there with his hands. 
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Characteristics Not Always Present 


1. Annular bases (only in intermediate forms) 


2. Painted-modelled lugs (only in intermediate forms) 
3. Incision after clay was completely dry, apparently around painting time 


(only in intermediate forms) 


NAM 


Characteristics Always Present 


1. Boat-shape of bowl 


. Cross-hatch incised (only in intermediate forms) 

. Spiral incised design (only in intermediate forms) 

- Incisions filled with white paint (only in intermediate forms) 
. Negative painted designs (only in intermediate forms) 
Polychrome painted designs (only in intermediate forms)*! 

. Panel painted design (only in intermediate forms) 

. Red-painted rims (only in intermediate and late forms) 


III. CARRIER TYPE 


2. Inturned (angled) shoulders 


3. Ornamentation after the clay was relatively dry 


4. Ornamentation only on shoulders 


5. Naturalistic designs 


6. Affixation 
7. Flat lugs 


8. Zoomorphic head lugs 

9. Engraving-incision™ 

10. Curved incised lines (all Meillac type lines are straight.) 
11. Line and dot incision 
12. Ovoid incised design 


13. Curvilinear incised design 


14. Punctuation 


15. Modelling 


1. Naturalistic designs are rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 

2. Affixation is rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 

3. Flat lugs are rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispanola. 

4. Zoomorphic head lugs are rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 
5. Ovoid incised design is rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 

6. Punctuation is rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 

7. Modelling is rare in Puerto Rico, common in Hispaniola. 


%t Red, white, brown, and occasionally black paints were used. The white paint seems to 
have been applied after firing; the other colors, before. 
% This term is used to refer to the artisan’s procedure in making incisions with a blunt 
tool, which was probably pressed into the clay, instead of cutting it. 
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Characteristics Not Always Present 
1. Everted rims (only in Hispaniola, not Puerto Rico) 
. Flat rim tops (only in Hispaniola) 
. Tapering rim tops (only in Puerto Rico) 
. Negative incised designs (only in Hispaniola) 
. Loop handles (only in Hispaniola) 
6. Ridge on outside rim (only in Hispaniola) 
7. White slip, applied after firing (only in Hispaniola) 
8. Polishing of ornamented as well as unornamented surfaces (only in His- 
paniola) 


On & Ww 


IV. COLLORES TYPE 

Characteristics Always Present 

1. Boat-shape of bowl 

2. Inturned shoulders 

3. Ornamentation before the clay was relatively dry 

4. Ornamentation on any part of vessel 

5. Affixation 

6. Loop handles 

7. Engraving-incision 

8. Ovoid incised design 

9. Application 

10. Sigmoid applied design 

11. Limb design 

12. Ridge on inside rim 

13. Modelling 

14. Red slip (applied before firing) 

15. Red line painting (applied before firing) 

16. Red painted rims 


Changes in Frequency of Characteristics Always Present 
1. Boat-shape of bowl (rare in earliest forms) 
2. Inturned shoulder (rare in earliest forms) 
3. Loop handles (rare in latest forms) 
4. Engraving-incision (rare in earliest forms) 
5. Ridge on inside rim (rare in earliest forms) 
6. Modelling (rare in earliest forms) 
7. Red slip (rare in latest forms) 
8. Red painted rims (rare in latest forms) 


Characteristics Not Always Present 
1. Thickened, round rims (only in late forms) 
2. Vertical strip lugs (only in late forms) 

3. Flat lugs (only in early forms) 

4. Monkey lugs: (only in late forms) 
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In order more completely to define the types, it may be well to present 
the approximate distributions of each in time and space, so far as they have 
been worked out at present. Stratigraphical data obtained by Peabody 
Museum expeditions to Puerto Rico and Haiti make it possible to set up a 
series of four arbitrary time periods for the two regions, and to date the four 


types described relative to these periods. The existence of trade sherds in 


1. Cuevas Type—Period II 
2. Meillac Type—Period ITI 
3. Collores Type—Period III 


following regions 


Cuba. 


*% This list excludes trade sherds. 


FIGURE 2 
| ‘ul Dominican; Puerto | Virgin | Lesser 
| Bahamas | Cuba | Jamaica Haiti) Republic | Rico | Islands| Antilles 
loeriod Iv) CARRIER CARRIER 
| erioc TYPE f f 
? 
Period III TYPE COLLORES 
MEILLAC| MEILLAC TYPE 
——j TrPe | TYPE | 
CUEVAS TYPE 
— 
Period Ii NO POTTERY | ? NO POTTERY ? 


sites excavated in these areas and in collections from other parts of the 
Greater Antilles (except Jamaica) make it possible also to date the types 
there. The data for this work are too numerous to be presented here.™ 
The general results may be summarized as follows: 


4. Carrier Type—Period 1V(and Period III as well in the Dominican Republic) 
I have observed examples of the four types in collections from the 


1. Cuevas Type—the Lesser Antilles, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico. 
2. Meillac Type—the Bahamas, Haiti, Jamaica, possibly the eastern end of 


3. Collores Type—the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico 
4. Carrier Type—the Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico; and possibly Jamaica and the Virgin Islands. 


33 They may be found in Rouse (1937) and (1938 ms.). 
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The complete temporal and spatial distributions of the four types, 
according to the above data, are portrayed on Figure 2. It will be noted that 
the Cuevas and Meillac types seem to have been the earliest in their re- 
spective areas, that the Collores type is intermediate in age, and that the 
Carrier type is the latest. The latter may have been the historic type 
throughout the Greater Antilles. 

Fig. 2 can be considered only a first crude attempt to outline the tem- 
poral and spatial distributions of the four types described above. It may 
give some tentative idea of what the nature of the distributions will ulti- 
mately prove to be, however. 


EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF THE 
MEILLAC AND CUEVAS TYPES 

As stated in the introduction, it is the purpose of this paper to report 
evidence in favor of separate North and South American origins for the two 
earliest types described above. Data are to be presented which indicate 
that the Meillac type originated in North America and that the Cuevas 
type originated in South America. 

The Carrier and Collores types, in consequence, will be ignored in the 
discussion which follows. They have been presented here only in order to 
describe the setting of the Meillac and Cuevas types within the total his- 
tory of West Indian pottery making. Most available evidence indicates 
that they developed as the result of complex fusions of the Meillac and 
Cuevas types which preceded them, combined with new pottery influences 
from North and South America.* Hence, their exclusion should not detract 
much from the value of the following discussion as a general inquiry into 
the origins of West Indian pottery. The key to origins would seem to lie 
in the Meillac and Cuevas types. 

In the discussion which follows, the problem of mainland origins for the 
Meillac and Cuevas types will be approached in four different ways, from 
the standpoint of distribution, of typology, of technological and artistic 
development, and finally by an analytical study of the constituent char- 
acteristics of the types. Each of these four approaches will yield some 
evidence that the Meillac type originated in North America and that the 
Cuevas type originated in South America. 

The evidence of distribution will be considered first. Trade sherds of 
late Cuevas type have been found in Haitian sites containing sherds of 
earliest Meillac type. Some sherds of both types occur in Dominican sites 
containing sherds of earliest Carrier type. Hence, it may be concluded that 


% Cf. Lovén (1935), pp. 333-5 and Rouse (1937, 1938 ms.). 
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the Meillac and Cuevas types overlapped somewhat in time, the latter 
being perhaps a little earlier. Since the two types do appear to have been 
approximately contemporaneous, comparison of their distributions seems 
justifiable. 

The distributions of the Cuevas and Meillac types, according to our 
present knowledge, is mapped on Figure 3. It will be noted that the 
Meillac type occurs only in the parts of the West Indies adjacent to North 
America, whereas the Cuevas type occurs only in the parts of the West 
Indies adjacent to South America. This would seem an indication that the 
Meillac type originated in North America and the Cuevas type, in South 
America. 

Unfortunately, I have been unable to find sherds of the Meillac type 
in North America. Examples of the Cuevas type are also lacking in South 
America, except for three trade sherds from the island of Margarita off 
the western coast of Venezuela.*’ It seems somewhat doubtful that either 
the Meillac type or the Cuevas type could have originated on the mainland 
without some sherds of the type in question being found there. 

As will be described below, there is some pottery analogous to the 
Meillac type in southeastern United States, and also some pottery analo- 
gous to the Cuevas type in northeastern South America. These analogies 
indicate a possibility that pottery completely resembling the Meillac and 
Cuevas types will ultimately be found on the mainlands. Until such re- 
semblances are found, however, the evidence from distribution for separate 
mainland origins of the Meillac and Cuevas types must be considered 
inconclusive. 

The distributions of the closest mainland analogies to the Meillac and 
the Cuevas types in themselves are not too favorable to the hypothesis 
of separate mainland origins. The pottery published from the southeast 


% Some descriptions of pottery have been published for most of the sites marked upon 
the map. Citations to reports about these sites may be found in Rainey (1935 ms.) and Rouse 
(1938 ms.). The former discusses sites containing Cuevas type pottery, and the latter, sites 
containing Meillac type pottery. 

37 de Booy (1916), pp. 18-20. I have looked over a number of studies containing de- 
scriptions of pottery from southeastern United States and from northeastern South America 
without finding sherds which specifically resemble Meillac and Cuevas type sherds. For North 
America, these included: Ashley (1932), Claflin (1931), Collins (1932), Fewkes (1924), Ford 
(1936), Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), Holmes (1903), Jones (1873), Kelly (1938), Moore 
(1894, 1894a, 1895, 1900, 1902, 1903, 1907, 1918), Nelson (1924), Wyman (1868, 1875). 
For South America, I investigated: Bennett (1937), de Booy (1916), Brett (1868), Hartt 
(1871), de Josselin de Jong (1918), Joyce (1912), Lange (1914), Linné (1925, 1928), Lothrop 
(1934), Mason (1925), Métraux (1930), Mordini (1934), Nomland (1933, 1935), Nordenskiéld 
(1930), Requena (1932), Roth (1924), Spinden (1916), im Thurn (1883). 
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which most closely resembles the Meillac type is that from the lower 
strata of the Stalling Island mound in Georgia.** There is also, however, 
some similarity in the incised pottery from the upper strata of the Stallings 
Island mound and from the Etowah and Nacoochee mounds in Georgia.” 
The pottery in northeastern South America which seems most similar to 
the Cuevas type is that from the island of Marajé at the mouth of the 
Amazon.” The pottery illustrated by Goeldi from the Guiana coast of 
Brazil also bears some resemblance to the Cuevas type.” 

It will be noted that the similarities observed are greatest in the main- 
land regions further removed from the West Indies. I know of only three 
sherds in Florida which are at all similar to Meillac type sherds, one from a 
shell heap on the St. John’s River and two from a mound near Bayport.” 
Analogies to the Meillac type are common only in Georgia and neighboring 
states further away from the West Indies. Similarly, analogies to the 
Cuevas type are rare in Venezuela and Columbia. They occur mainly in 
the more distant Brazil. These distances do not augur well for the hypothe- 
sis that the Meillac and Cuevas types originated on separate continents. 

The pottery from the Stallings Island mound which most closely re- 
sembles the Meillac type is an early type.“ Its age corresponds well with 
the early date postulated for the Meillac type in the West Indies. The 
pottery in South America which most closely resembles the Cuevas type, 
however, has been considered late.“ Its age is not consistent with the 
hypothesis that the Cuevas type originated in South America. 

It should be noted, however, that the late date postulated for Marajé 
pottery is only tentative, and is based solely upon typology. Future 

38 Claflin (1931), pp. 13-17. 

9 Claflin (1931), pp. 19-20; Ashley (1932), pp. 107-136; Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), 
pp. 55-71. 

40 Hartt (1871), pp. 259-264; Lange (1914), pp. 306-322, 336-339; Nordenskiéld (1930, 
Plate XXIII). “t Roth (1924, Plates 27-30), Nordenskidld (1930, Plate XXIII). 

4 Wyman (1875, Plate V, no. 5), Moore (1930, fig. 66). Mr. A. J. Waring tells me there 
is some slight resemblance between the St. John’s pottery and the Stallings Island (early) 
type pottery in Georgia. This may explain why similarities to Meillac type pottery were ob 
served in both cases # Claflin (1931), p. 13. “ Nordenskidld (1930), p. 34. 

 Nordenskiéld (1930, p. 44) concludes that there are two main kinds of pottery in the 
Amazon basin, the pottery from Marajé being a typical example of one kind and the pottery 
from Santarem, of the other kind. The latter, he concludes, is earlier than the former, appar- 
ently because it is typologically less evolved. 

Roth (1924, Plates 27-30) calls the Guiana pottery similar to that from Marajé “transi- 
tional” between archeological specimens more similar to Santarem pottery and ethnological 
specimens. No reasons are given for so doing. One suspects, however, that Roth, like Norden 
skidld, assumed that Santarem-like pottery was earlier than Marajé-like pottery because it 
was technologically less developed. 
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stratigraphical work may prove that Marajé pottery is early rather than 
late. The analogies between Amazon pottery and West Indian pottery, 
at least, suggest an early dating.“ 

The evidence obtained by study of distributions may be summed up as 
follows. The distribution of the Meillac and Cuevas types within the West 
Indies indicates separate mainland origins for the two types. The absence 
of the two types on the mainland, however, is contradictory to the theory 
of separate origins. Analogies to each type do occur, but their distributions 
(both in time and space) are also contradictory. Hence, the distributional 
evidence in favor of separate continental origins must be considered in- 
conclusive. 

There is a somewhat different way of approaching the problem which 
yields more favorable evidence, viz. typology. If Meillac and Cuevas type 
pottery did have separate continental origins, they should resemble their 
analogies in North and South America more than they resemble each other. 
Each type should have more characteristics in common with its mainland 
analogies than it has in common with the other type. 

In order to determine whether or not this is so, I have compared the 


Recent stratigraphical work, as a matter of fact, has demonstrated the following se 
quence in pottery ornamentation on Marajé6 Island: undecorated pottery, painted pottery and 
finally undecorated pottery again (Lothrop, 1934, p. 820). Whether either the early undeco- 
rated pottery or the later undecorated pottery is like Santarem pottery, I do not know. If the 
latter is the case, however, Nordenskidld’s sequence will have to be reversed, and Marajé 
pottery is earlier than Santarem pottery. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the stratigraphical sequence on Marajé Island 
(undecorated-painted-undecorated pottery) is superficially similar to that observed for the 
Cuevas type in Puerto Rico. 

47 We have noted analogies between Cuevas type pottery and Marajé pottery. Métraux 
(1930, pp. 181-2), on the other hand, concludes that Santarem pottery (which he confusingly 
calls ‘‘Maraj6”) resembles predominately the pottery in the West Indies which I have called 
Carrier type. Nordenskidld (1930, p. 28) concurs. Because we do not yet know for sure 
whether Carrier type pottery occurred in the Lesser Antilles, I do not feel competent to 
judge Métraux’s conclusion. If it were true, however, we might be able to equate Marajé 
pottery in Brazil with Cuevas pottery in Puerto Rico, and Santarem pottery in Brazil with 
Carrier pottery in Puerto Rico. And if this were possible, then Marajé pottery in Brazil would 
be earlier than Santarem pottery, for we have stratigraphical evidence from at least eight 
sites in Puerto Rico that Cuevas pottery is earlier than Carrier pottery. 

We may express this in a form which will perhaps be more acceptable as follows. Nor- 
denskiéld and Roth have assumed that Marajé pottery evolved out of Santarem pottery in 
Brazil, and that the former was therefore later than the latter. In Puerto Rico, however, we 
know that Cuevas pottery degenerated into Carrier pottery. Since Puerto Rican and Brazilian 
pottery are analogous, it is likely that degeneration took place in Brazil too, in which case 
Marajé pottery would be earlier than Santarem pottery. 
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characteristics listed above for the Meillac type with those listed for the 
Cuevas type and have then compared the characteristics of each with 
characteristics observable on its mainland analogies. The Meillac and 
Cuevas types have only three of their diagnostic characteristics in common. 
They are: affixation, cutting-incision, and cross-hatch design. This seems 
a small number when compared, for example, with the ten characteristics 
which the Meillac type has in common with its supposed successor, the 
Carrier type, and the seven characteristics which the Cuevas type has in 
common with its successor, the Collores type. 

Twenty-eight characteristics are listed for the Meillac type. Eighteen 
of these occur also in the southeastern United States, at Etowah, Nacoo- 
chee, or Stallings Island, on the pottery which seems most to resemble 
Meillac type pottery. They are: inturned shoulders,** ornamentation before 
the clay was relatively dry,*® ornamentation only on shoulders,” affixation,™ 
loop handles," cylindrical lugs,®*' wedge-shaped lugs,® zoomorphic face 
design, cutting-incision,” cross-hatch design,® alternating oblique par- 
allel line design, horizontal parallel line design, punctuation,® applica- 
tion,® ridge on outside rim,® incision on ridge on outside rim, ridge on 
inturn,*’ and polishing only of unornamented surfaces.** 

Twenty-three characteristics are listed for the Cuevas type. Sixteen of 
these occur also in northeastern South America, on pottery from Marajé 
and the Guianas. They are: bell-shape of bowl,®® flat bottoms,®* annular 
bases, ** everted rims,®® triangular rim tops,®* ornamentation after the clay 
was completely dry,®* ornamentation on any part of the vessel," affixation,™ 
painted-modelled lugs," incision after the clay was completely dry,” spiral 
incised design,® incision filled with paint,™ red slip applied before firing,® 
negative painted designs,® polychrome designs,” modelling.® 

As evidence for North American origin of the Meillac type and South 
American origin of the Cuevas type, these comparisons seem rather con- 


48 Ashley (1932), pp. 109-113. 49 Ashley (1932), p. 116. 

5° Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), Plate XL. 

5! Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), pp. 60-66. 

8 Claflin (1931), Plates 30-33. 53 Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), p. 58. 
% Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), pp. 62-69. 

5 Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), Plate XL. 5% Claflin (1931), Plate 31. 
57 Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918), fig. 42, p. 65. 58 Ashley (1932), p. 116. 
5® Roth (1924), Plate 29. 6° Joyce (1912), p. 264. 

® Roth (1924), Plate 29. ® Joyce (1912), p. 264. 

68 Nordenskidld (1930), Plate IX, b. Joyce (1912), p. 264. 

®% Hartt (1871), p. 263. % Lange (1914), p. 314. 

67 Mordini (1934), p. 62. 68 Lothrop (1934), p. 820. 
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clusive. The Meillac type resembles its southeastern analogies in eighteen 
out of its twenty-eight diagnostic characteristics, but resembles the Cuevas 
type in only three. The Cuevas type resembles its South American analo- 
gies in sixteen of its twenty-three characteristics, but resembles the 
Meillac type in only three. 

Several weaknesses in the argument should be pointed out, however. 
In the first place, comparison has been made of unlike objects which, 
strictly speaking, are not comparable. West Indian pottery types have 
been compared with actual features of pottery in North and South America, 
not with types of pottery in those two regions. The West Indian pottery 
types refer only to the most characteristic features of the pottery, yet the 
comparisons did not distinguish whether or not the features cited for 
North and South American pottery were typical. Furthermore, the com- 
parisons failed to distinguish whether the features came from one type of 
southeastern pottery, as in the West Indies, or from several types. 

It was impossible to compare type with type, for pottery types have 
not yet been formulated for northeastern South America, and those pub- 
lished for southeastern United States differ somewhat in nature from the 
West Indian types. Hence, I was compelled to fall back upon the makeshift 
used in this paper. 

It is a second weakness of the comparisons that similarities between 
West Indian types and their mainland analogies were emphasized at the 
expense of differences. In order to save space, I discussed features on North 
and South American pottery which were like those in the West Indies, 
without noting those which were not. The stamped pottery at Etowah and 
Nacoochee, for example, was not mentioned because it is unlike anything 
in the West Indies. Consideration of dissimilarities such as this would have 
weakened the argument based upon typology to some extent. 

Finally, it should be noted that arguments based like this one solely 
upon typology are poor unless it be proved that the types under comparison 
occurred at the same time and had continuous distributions. For if they 
did not, there could have been no connection of the kind indicated by 
comparison. At its best, therefore, the typological approach can only be 
used as a supplement to the distributional approach. And since the dis- 
tributional approach used above was inconclusive, the typological approach 
under discussion here can be considered merely an indication that eventu- 
ally conclusive distributional evidence that the Meillac type originated in 
South America will be found. 

The evidence obtained by typology, then, may be summed up as 
follows. When one compares the characteristics listed for the Meillac and 
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Cuevas types with features of analogous sherds in North and South America 
respectively, one finds that each type resembles its mainland analogy more 
than it resembles the other type. Despite certain weaknesses in methodol- 
ogy, this evidence may be considered an indication that eventually the 
Meillac type will be found in North America and the Cuevas type in South 
America. 

Other evidence of the same sort may be obtained by considering the 
degree of technological and artistic development of the Meillac and Cuevas 
types. In my opinion, the Meillac and Cuevas types are the most highly 
evolved, both technologically and artistically, in their respective regions, 
despite the fact that each seems to have been the earliest in its region. 
If this be so, it points to an outside origin for each type, in a region where 
pottery was already highly evolved. For it seems improbable that two 
highly developed and very dissimilar types of pottery could have evolved 
within the West Indies from a single source or have entered the West Indies 
from the same region on the continent. 

To conclude that two types of pottery like the Meillac and Cuevas 
types were more highly developed than their successors must needs be 
largely a personal judgment. Several facts may be presented to substantiate 
the judgment, however. 

Both Meillac and Cuevas type sherds are characteristically thin and 
fine-grained. They are hard, and ring when struck. On the other hand, 
Carrier type pottery, supposedly the latest made in the West Indies, is 
usually thick and crude. It is relatively soft. In Puerto Rico, it tends to 
crumble when rubbed. It would therefore seem to have degenerated tech- 
nologically from pottery of Meillac and Cuevas types. 

Four different techniques were characteristically used to ornament 
Meillac type vessels. They were: affixation, incision, punctuation, and 
application. Two additional techniques, painting and modelling, were 
characteristic modes of ornamentation on Cuevas type vessels. Only four 
of these six techniques appear to have survived as characteristic decorative 
techniques on Carrier type vessels, viz., affixation, incision, modelling, and 
punctuation.®® Punctuation is very poorly developed. Apparently, then, 
methods of ornamenting pots were much more varied when pottery was 
first known in the West Indies than they were in times of historic contact. 

Finally, Meillac and Cuevas type vessels seem to have been better pro- 
portioned and more graceful in shape than Carrier type vessels. The designs 


69 Application and painting do occur to some extent on Carrier type sherd. The former, 
being extremely rare, is not characteristic, however, and the latter is only used as a slip, not 
for designs. 
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ROUSE] ORIGINS OF WEST INDIAN POTTERY-MAKING 71 
characteristic of the former types seem on the whole, to be more intricate 
than those of the latter type. These things indicate degeneration from 
Meillac and Cuevas to Carrier type. 

One strong objection can be raised against the argument based upon 
degeneration. If the Meillac and Cuevas types were so highly developed, 
one would have to assume that they were brought into the West Indies by 
migrations of people, supposedly from both North and South America, 
not simply by transmission of ideational complexes of pottery-making. 
Yet, we know that the linguistic composition of the Greater Antilles at the 
time of the conquest was relatively homogeneous. All pottery-making 
peoples there at the time of conquest spoke the Arawak language, and they 
seem to have come from South America.” There is no evidence of a migra- 
tion in the opposite direction which might have introduced the Meillac 
type from North America.” 

There is, however, evidence of contact between Florida and the Ba- 
hamas, where the Meillac type once existed, during proto-historic times. 
The natives of Florida are said to have made regular trips to the Bahamas 
in order to capture wild doves, which they tamed. They intermarried with 
the Arawaks there.” 

If these events took place during proto-historic times, they may also 
have happened earlier, when the Meillac type of pottery was being intro- 
duced into the West Indies. And if the latter were true, it would explain 
how the Meillac type could have been introduced into the West Indies 
without any change in language.” 

There seems, then, to be no strong objection to the argument that the 
high development of the Meillac and Cuevas types points to separate 
mainland origins for the two types. As in the case of typology, the evidence 


70 E.g., Brinton (1871), pp. 434-444. 

71 The Siboney migration postulated by Lovén (1935, pp. 1, 10) could not have done so, 
for the Siboneys supposedly did not use pottery. 

” Lovén (1935, pp. 61-62). These statements from the historical records are corroborated 
archeologically by the presence of a single stamped sherd (the only one I know from the West 
Indies) in a Peabody Museum collection from Gordon Hill Cave, Crooked Island, Bahamas. 
This would seem to have been a trade sherd from Florida. 

78 This theory, it should be noted, assumes that the makers of Meillac type pottery ob- 
tained the type from a different source than that from which they learned to practice agricul- 
ture. Fragments of clay griddles, which are typically South American utensils indicating the 
use of manioc, were found in association with all samples of Meillac type pottery studied. 

An assumption that the pottery associated with South American agriculture came from 
North America is not untenable. As evidence for the plausibility of this assumption, one might 
cite the shell heaps in British Guiana which contain clay griddles, indicating the use of manioc, 
but no pottery (Brett, 1868, p. 437; im Thurn, 1888, pp. 414-415). 
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adduced by this argument would seem to indicate that eventually examples 
of the Meillac and Cuevas types will be found in North and South America 
respectively, thereby proving that each had separate mainland origins. 

We come now to the fourth and final method of approaching the prob- 
lem of separate mainland origins. Even if it is impossible to prove that the 
Meillac and Cuevas types themselves originated in North and South 
America respectively, it may be possible to demonstrate that some of their 
characteristics did. If this were so, it would be another indication that the 
two types as a whole had separate mainland origins. 

At least three of the characteristics listed for the Meillac type seem 
likely to have diffused from North America into the West Indies. Ridge on 
outside rim is one. The distribution of this characteristic, so far as I know 
it, is mapped on Figure 4." It will be noted that ridges were placed on out- 
side rims throughout eastern United States. In South America (to my 
knowledge), they occur only in a small area in western Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

In the West Indies, I have never observed the characteristic “ridge on 
rim” east of Hispaniola. It occurs wherever one finds Meillac type sherds, 
in the Bahamas, Haiti, and Jamaica. It also occurs on Carrier type sherds 
in the Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, and Hispaniola, but not on the Carrier type 
sherds from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

There is, then, a continuous distribution of ridge on rim from North 
America down in to the western part of the Antilles. The pottery in South 
America bearing ridges on rims is isolated, however. One suspects that the 
characteristic “ridge on rim” diffused into the West Indies from south- 
eastern United States as far as Hispaniola but no further, and that it had a 
different origin in South America. 


™ Each symbol on the map refers to a site, or collection, from which pottery with ridge 
on outside rim has been reported. The list is not exhaustive, but I believe it covers the field 
adequately. The sources used for each symbol, in numerical order, are the following: (1) Linné 
(1929, fig. 9, p. 34); (2) de Josselin de Jong (1918, Plate XVI); (3) Nomland (1933, p. 722); 
(4) Holmes (1903, Plate CLIX); (6) Moore (1903, fig. 66, p. 416); (7) Holmes (1903, Plate 
LXXXVID); (8) Holmes (1903, Plate LXXVI, b); (9) Holmes (1903, p. 112); (10) Ford (1936, 
fig. 35, i); (11) Heye, Hodge and Pepper (1918, figs. 5-6, p. 58); (12) Kelly (1938, Plate 12); 
(13) Ashley (1932, fig. 88); (14) Claflin (1931, Plate 31); (15) Holmes (1903, Plate CXVI); 
(16) Holmes (1903, Plate CXXVII, b); (17) Holmes (1903, Plate CXXX, b); (18) Webb 
(1938, Plate 147); (19) Holmes (1903, Plate CX XXIV); (20) Holmes (1903, Plate CX XXIII); 
(21) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLVI); (22) Holmes (1903, Plate CLX XII, c); (23) Holmes (1903, 
Plate CLXII); (24) Holmes (1903, Plate CLX, b); (25) Holmes (1903, fig. 76, p. 196); (26) 
Holmes (1903, Plate CLXXV); (27) Holmes (1903, Plate CLXXVII); (28) Strong (1935, 
Plate 2); (29) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLVIII, f); (X) collections observed from the West 
Indies. 
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This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that outside rim ridges are 
often incised in the North American-Antillean area,” but are plain on the 
South American specimens. Apparently, the characteristic “incision on 
outside ridge” diffused from North America into the West Indies along 
with the characteristic “ridge on outside rim.” 

A third characteristic of the Meillac type which may have diffused from 
North America is the alternating oblique parallel line design. As shown on 
Figure 4, this seems to have been common everywhere in eastern United 
States.” It occurs in the West Indies on Meillac type sherds, and also 
rarely upon Carrier type sherds from all parts of the Greater Antilles. I 
have never observed it in the Lesser Antilles, however. In South America, 
it occurs sporadically in Panama, Colombia, and Brazil. 

The distribution, then, of the alternating oblique parallel line design 
is roughly similar to that for ridge on outside rim. The design occurs con- 
tinuously from North America down into the Greater Antilles. Its distribu- 
tion in South America is sporadic and isolated. One suspects, therefore, 
that the alternating oblique parallel line design diffused from North 
America into the West Indies. As in the case of ridge on rim, the design 
would seem to have had a different origin in South America than it had in 
the West Indies. 

Three characteristics of the Cuevas type seem likely to have diffused 
from South America into the West Indies. The painting of pottery is one 
of these. Nordenskiéld™ has traced the distribution of painted pottery in 
South America, showing it to be widely distributed. On the other hand, 
painting of pottery is almost entirely absent in the eastern part of North 


% The following references in the preceding note indicate this to be so: 4, 6, 10-17, 19-23, 
and 26-29. Outside rim ridges are also incised on Meillac type pottery in Haiti and Jamaica, 
but not on other types of pottery, either there or elsewhere in the West Indies. 

% The sources used for each symbol on the map indicating occurrence of this characteris- 
tic were: (1) Linné (1929, fig. 40 e, p. 169); (2) Linné (1929, fig. 55 c, g, p. 193); (3) Linné 
(1929, fig. 8 a, p. 33); (4) Linne (1929, fig. 2 b, p. 11); (5) Palmatary (1939, p. 46); (6) Wyman 
(1875, Plate V, no. 5); (7) Holmes (1903, Plate LX XI); (8) Holmes (1903, Plate LXX XII); 
(9) Holmes (1903, Plate LIV); (10) Ford (1936, fig. 44 1); (11) Holmes (1903, Plate VIII, h); 
(12) Holmes (1903, Plate XX XVII); (13) Heye, Hodge, and Pepper (1918, Plate XL); (14) 
Kelly (1938, Plate 12); (15) Ashley (1932, fig. 78,b); (16) Claflin (1931, Plate 19); (17) Holmes 
(1903, Plate CXXX); (18) Holmes (1903, fig. 68, p. 181); (19) Holmes (1903, Plate CXXXV, 
a); (20) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLI, d); (21) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLVI, d); (22) Holmes 
(1903, Plate CXLV,a); (23) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLIX, d); (24) Holmes (1903, Plate CLIX 
b); (25) Holmes (1903, fig. 63, p. 167); (26) Coffin (1936, fig. 2, p. 6); (27) Holmes (1903, fig. 
64, p. 169); (28) Holmes (1903, Plate CLXV); (29) Holmes (1903, fig. 78, p. 199); (30) Strong 
(1935, Plate 2); (31) Holmes (1903, Plate CXLVIII, d); (X) collections observed from the 
West Indies. 7 Nordenskiéld (1919, Map 41). 
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America.”* In the West Indies, painting (or else a colored slip) occurs only 
to the south, towards South America. It is common in the Lesser Antilles, i ' 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico; rare in Hispaniola; and absent from 
Jamaica, Cuba, and the Bahamas. In Hispaniola, it occurs on both Meillac 
and Carrier type pottery, yet is absent from both types in the islands 
closer to North America. Hence, it may have diffused north from South 
America, as far as Hispaniola but no farther. | 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that polychrome designs 
(in more than two colors) are relatively common in northeastern South 
America and the Lesser Antilles, but are absent in North America and the 
Greater Antilles (except for Cuevas type pottery in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands). Polychrome painting seems to have diffused from South 
America into the West Indies, as far as Puerto Rico. It did not reach His- ' 
paniola, where, to my knowledge, only one-color painting has been found. 

The annular base is a third characteristic which may have diffused from 
South America into the West Indies. Linné, in mapping the distribution of 
this characteristic, found that it occurs throughout northern South 
America, more or less frequently.*° To his knowledge, it does not occur in 
southeastern United States, although it is found in the middle and upper 
Mississippi Valley. In the West Indies, it occurs only in the region adjacent 
to South America, in the Lesser Antilles, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. The inference would seem to be that the annular base diffused into 
the West Indies from South America. | 

The evidence based upon the individual characteristics of the sherds may 
now be summarized. It seems likely that at least three of the characteristics | 
listed for the Meillac type, ridge on outside rim, incision on outside ridge, 
and alternating oblique parallel line design, originated in North America. 
It is also suggested that three of the characteristics diagnostic of the Cuevas 
type, painting, polychrome designs, and annular base, originated in South 
America. All these characteristics are widely distributed on the continent, 
much more so than in the West Indies. Hence, mainland origin is more 
demonstrable for them than for the Meillac and Cuevas types as a whole, 
which have not been found on the continent. 


78 E.g., Wissler (1917, p. 249). Wissler’s statement, it should be noted, is a bit generalized. 
There are a few specific instances of the occurrence of painting in southeastern United States 
(e.g., Holmes, 1903, pp. 101, 113, 125; Heye, Hodge, and Pepper, 1918, p. 20, Plate V). 

79 Linné (1925, pp. 133-7) contains a discussion of the different kinds of paints used in 
northern South America. “The shades most frequently occurring,” he says, “are black, white, 
and different gradations of red. Yellow tones are more rare.” So far as I know, no such a variety 
of colors as this occurs in southeastern United States. 
8° Linné (1929, Map 6, p. 107). 
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But if these six characteristics diagnostic of the types originated on the 
continent, it seems likely that the types themselves did so also. Hence, the 
evidence indicating that the six characteristics originated on the mainland 
is another indication that eventually the types themselves may be found 
in North and South America. 

It may be well to note in passing that this argument would be weakened 
if one considered characteristics upon the mainland which seem to have 
originated in the Antilles, as well as those which supposedly diffused in the 
opposite direction. Harrington, for example, has suggested that the charac- 
teristic here called “‘inturned shoulders” originated in the West Indies and 
spread from there to southeastern United States." Lack of space prevents 
discussion of characteristics of this sort.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has investigated the problem whether or not West Indian 
pottery had a multiple origin. Hitherto, it has been assumed that all An- 
tillean pottery originated in South America. Evidence recently obtained 
as the result of the Peabody Museum, Yale University research program 
in the West Indies indicates that some pottery in the West Indies may have 
originated in North America rather than in South America. The paper was 
intended to present this evidence.* 

In order to do so, I established types for all pottery now known from 
the Greater Antilles. There were four types, named Meillac, Cuevas, 


8! Harrington (1921, p. 421). The inturned shoulder seems to be less widely distributed 
on the mainland than the characteristics discussed above. Hence, it is more likely to have 
diffused from the islands to the continent rather than vice versa. 

% There are several other weaknesses in the discussion presented above which it may be 
well to mention. In the first place, I did not note places in North and South America where the 
characteristics studied are absent, as well as those where they occur. In order to avoid bias, 
one should consider the former as well as the latter. 

In addition, I failed to note minor variations in the characteristics whose distributions 
were studied, and also did not distinguish how important a characteristic was in each place 
where it occurs. Because I did not, each symbol indicating distribution on fig. 4 has a different 
value. Some symbols, for example, refer to typical designs; others do not. Some refer to in- 
stances where ridges occur on most of the rims studied, some do not. 

Finally, the material cited is not entirely contemporaneous. Ethnographical as well as 
archeological pottery was used to trace distributions, even though there may have been no 
connections between them. 

8 There has not been sufficient space in the paper directly to discuss the basic assumption 
underlying both these hypotheses, viz., that West Indian pottery-making was a foreign rather 
than an indigenous development. The evidence presented above (p. 69) that the two earliest 
types of pottery in the West Indies were the most highly developed, could be used to sub- 
stantiate the assumption, however. 
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Carrier, and Collores. The first two, Meillac and Cuevas, seem to have 
been approximately contemporaneous for trade sherds of late Cuevas type 
have been found in sites containing earliest Meillac type. Furthermore, 
stratigraphical studies indicate that both types were earlier than the rest 
of the types. Hence, if our present information is adequate, the Meillac 
and Cuevas types would seem to have been the first in existence in the 
West Indies. 

Four pieces of evidence were presented which indicate that the Meillac 
type originated in North America and that the Cuevas type originated in 
South America. In the first place, the Meillac type is found only in the 
parts of the West Indies adjacent to North America and the Cuevas type 
occurs only on the islands adjacent to South America. Secondly, the 
Meillac type resembles some kinds of North American pottery relatively 
closely, and the Cuevas type likewise resembles some kinds of South Amer- 
ican pottery. In fact, both types are more like their mainland analogies 
than they are like each other. Thirdly, each type seems more highly 
evolved, both technologically and artistically, than any of the later pottery 
in the region of its distribution, despite the fact that it is the earliest type 
of pottery yet known in its region. This points to a separate mainland 
origin for each type, in a region where pottery was already highly de- 
veloped. Finally, it can be demonstrated that several of the characteristics 
diagnostic of the Meillac and Cuevas types had mainland origins. Ridge on 
outside rim, incision on outside ridge, and the alternating oblique parallel 
line design, all characteristics of the Meillac type, seem to have diffused 
into the West Indies from southeastern United States. Painting, poly- 
chrome designs, and annular bases, all characteristics diagnostic of the 
Cuevas type, seem to have diffused into the West Indies from northeastern 
South America. If these characteristics of the two types originated sepa- 
rately, in North and South America, it seems likely that the types as a 
whole did so also. 

Aside from certain faults in methodology, there is one major drawback 
to this evidence. Examples of the Meillac and Cuevas types have not yet 
been found in either North or South America. Furthermore, the south- 
eastern pottery most similar to the Meillac type has not been found closer 
to the West Indies than Georgia, and South American pottery similar to 
the Cuevas type has not been found closer than Brazil. In addition, no 
close analogy to the Cuevas type has been found in sites which, to judge 
from the published reports, are as early as Cuevas type sites in the-West 
Indies. Until data of these kinds are found, the evidence presented in this 
paper cannot be considered conclusive. 
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Despite this drawback, however, the evidence in favor of multiple 
origins seems to me much stronger than that which has hitherto been 
advanced in favor of a single South American origin for all kinds of pottery 
in the West Indies. If the evidence is not sufficient to prove the hypothesis 
of multiple origins, at least it suggests that additional data should do so. 

We need, therefore, further work on this problem. It is to be hoped 
that archeologists working in southeastern United States and northeastern 
South America will include a study of pottery relationships with the West 
Indies in their work. Only if they do so will it be possible definitely to prove 
whether or not pottery-making was first introduced into the West Indies 
in the form of two complexes of traits, one coming from North America 
and the other from South America, as the evidence presented in this paper 
suggests. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGES AS ETHNOGRAPHIC TOOLS 


By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


R MEAD’S recent article (American Anthropologist, 41: 189sq., 1939) 

admirably clarifies her conception of the linguistic approach to ab- 
original cultures. She effectively disposes of at least one grave misunder- 
standing. I had supposed that “using the native language” for participation 
in the speaker’s community meant, mutatis mutandis, what it means for a 
would-be authority on any advanced contemporary civilization, viz., a 
fluent command of the vernacular, coupled with ready comprehension of 
the natives’ speech among themselves. Such control, however, Dr Mead 
vehemently deprecates—almost contemptuously—as “linguistic virtuos- 
ity” (the pejorative term appears at least half a dozen times in as many 
pages). Her ‘“‘use of native languages”’ bears a Pickwickian sense, involving 
claims so moderate that they disarm skepticism, let alone, “‘wholesale 
doubt.” 

Nevertheless, the article raises other issues. Is it historically accurate 
in defining the indicated revolution in field technique? What are “broken” 
or “decayed” cultures? Does Pickwickian “‘use”’ suffice for the goals set? 
And what is the true value of “‘virtuosity’’? 

In the following remarks I am not trying to lay down the law, but to 
give testimony. Nor is it my purpose to engage in controversy, but to 
make my position clear. Emphasis is solely in the interests of clarity: my 
previous comments on the subject! were misinterpreted into the exact 
reverse of their intended meaning by at least two readers, the late Dr 
Truman Michelson and a British colleague whose reactions reached me 
second-hand. I repeat what I have often said before: it is not important to 
me whether others agree or disagree; but it is all-important that the real 
points of both agreement and disagreement should stand out in relief. 


HISTORICAL FACTS 


Although second to none in my appreciation of Professor Malinowski’s 
field researches, I cannot regard him as an innovator in learning the speech 
of his people twenty-odd years ago. Even if we eliminate as special cases 
Knud Rasmussen, whose Nye Mennesker appeared in 1905, and William 
Jones, whose Fox Texts date back to 1907, there remain a respectable 
number of investigators who: freely employed the vernacular in daily 
contact with the peoples they studied. This holds for Mrs Gudmund Hatt 
(Emilie Demant), who learnt Lapp before 1912, the date of the German 


1R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. XVIIIsq. 
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translation of Turi’s reminiscences. I believe J. O. Dorsey knew his Omaha, 
and that several Russian scholars, as well as Castrén (about a century 
ago), used the linguistic approach. In the United States, Frank Hamilton 
Cushing learnt Zufii during his five years’ stay (1879-1884); Alexander M. 
Stephen spoke Navaho by 1890 and was learning Hopi before his death 
(1894). 

If the demands for “‘active linguistic participation” are reduced in 
accordance with Dr Mead’s proposal, it is not surprising to learn that more 
than twenty-five investigators from England and the United States “‘have 
done authentic field work using native tongues.” Only the implication is 
objectionable, viz., that earlier investigators failed to employ this rather 
obvious device. For certain studies, especially those of a technological 
order, the vernacular was generally dispensed with; for other purposes 
some of the older Americanists found direct communication a desirable 
method both in asking questions and in establishing rapport, two of the 
three purposes for which Dr Mead recommends resorting to aboriginal 
speech. If I illustrate solely by personal experiences, it is not in order to 
lay claim to especially extensive “use,”’ but for the obvious reason that I 
am most familiar with them. 

Arriving on the Lemhi Reservation in 1906, I found a single available 
Shoshone who spoke fluent English, but one day’s work as interpreter 
exhausted his interest. I then tried out a succession of schoolboys, whose 
English was so largely unintelligible that I came to shift by myself, “using”’ 
denuded Shoshone such as one picks up readily enough. The lamentably 
meagre results obtained I eked out with the aid of a middle-aged Indian 
who knew little enough English and mispronounced it horribly, but who 
could be brought to dictate tales and give a very rough translation. After 
a while I found myself bandying phrases with the natives; and when a Cree 
visitor wished to inform some kinsman at Fort Hall that his son had a 
toothache, he gestured the grim fact to one of his Indian hosts, who relayed 
it to me in simplified Shoshone, which I promptly converted into the desired 
letter. At times I would establish rapport by addressing some little girl 
as “my mother” and by dancing with my laundress. I “‘used’’ Shoshone 
continually and thought I was doing very well at it. However, my bubble 
of conceit was pricked when one day there was a gathering of people: then 
I discovered that it was one thing to grasp the simplified speech of an 
Indian trying to make himself clear to an ignorant outsider, but quite 
another to understand him in the midst of a rapid conversation of his peers. 
It is a lesson I have not forgotten. To make a long story short, I had a good 
time at Lemhi and developed a fair amount of rapport. Thé*only trouble 
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was that all this netted so little ethnography. Fortunately, towards the 
end of my stay a youth returned from boarding-school with a good knowl- 
edge of English and a willingness to interpret; and in that final fortnight 
I made more progress than in the preceding two months. 

Repeated visits to the Crow afforded ampler “‘use”’ of another language. 
I constantly assumed droll relationships with my interlocutors, both for 
their entertainment and to familiarize myself with the kinship nomencla- 
ture. I learnt a tongue-twister to confound unsuspecting strangers. I re- 
corded an occasional funny tale not only for textual analysis, but to read 
and re-read it to a never-to-be-surfeited Crow audience. I composed a 
mock-account of a vision resulting in my capturing twenty picketed horses 
and striking countless coups. I learnt to sing the favorite lullaby. Fairly 
often I asked informants in Crow about their clan and society membership. 
Once I told a Lumpwood that I was of the Fox organization and should 
steal his wife in the next spring; he instantly recalled that I had previously 
pretended affiliation with her clan and twitted me with my incestuous 
cravings. Characteristic remarks of this type I would jot down as soon as 
possible, considering the record as equal in value to formal texts. I tested 
whether children knew the traditional extension of kinship terms by asking 
a little boy: “Where is your daughter?” He instantly protruded his lips 
towards a two-year old girl, his maternal uncle’s daughter. 

Since such “use” of a native language in America prior to 1922 is in 
part attested in print,? I am puzzled by Dr Mead’s statement as to the 
history of the technique. In the light of the evidence I certainly cannot 
believe that her reference to “‘apologies and explanations by field workers 
who did not use the native language’’ could possibly be meant to include 
me. But since the late Dr Michelson misunderstood something I said on 
the subject, I wish to leave no doubt as to the meaning of my “apologies.” 
They refer not to my failure to “use’”” Crow—inasmuch as I have “used’”’ 
it—but to my inability to use it as a sinologue uses Chinese, as a student 
of French civilization uses French. The point has been adequately made by 
Professor Boas in an accessible publication and hardly requires much elu- 
cidation.* However, its practical aspects will receive further consideration. 


2 Lowie, Notes on the Social Organization and Customs of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crow 
Indians (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 21, 1917), 
pp. 54, 59, 64, 66, 69, 70, 71, 81. id., A Crow Text, (with grammatical notes in University of 
California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. 29, 1930), pp. 155-175. 
id., The Crow Indians, pp. 24, 91, 104, 105f. 

3 Franz Bo :, Handbook of American Indian Languages (Pt. I, 1911), pp. 59-63. 
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BROKEN AND LIVING CULTURES 

When is a culture “broken”? Extreme instances are beyond dispute— 
communities that have adopted Caucasian dress, usage, belief, language; 
and communities reduced beyond the point of maintaining their traditions, 
no matter how hard they may try. It is the intermediate cases that are 
disputable. Does a Melanesian group lose vitality as soon as an administra- 
tor abolishes head-hunting? How soon does a Plains Indian tribe become 
deculturized? With the advent of horses? With the passing of the buffalo? 
When the Sun Dance is tabooed? With the death of the last visionary? 

I have no ready answer, and the problem only partly overlaps the 
present discussion. Nevertheless, it is important. My guess is that a culture 
survives so long as a considerable number of its bearers use the vernacular 
for intra-tribal communication. For that reason I am not so deeply im- 
pressed as some colleagues appear to be with the difference between working 
among Plains Indians and among Melanesians. Naturally it would be 
better if we could observe Indians as they were in 1492, but when dozens 
of individuals retain a firm faith in the visions they recount and are willing 
to pay exorbitant fees to get themselves into the Tobacco society, their 
culture is not yet “decayed” even if they begin cutting their hair, wear 
trousers, and buy the white man’s axes. 

So long as several hundred adults do not speak any European language 
or are at best only painfully able to express themselves in one, the student 
of technology seems to me the chief sufferer from the contact with civiliza- 
tion, since the very introduction of metal blades may have far-reaching 
consequences on material conditions and industry. I do not understand, 
however, why “seasoned field workers in the American Indian field” should 
experience peculiar difficulties in visualizing ‘conditions in a living culture” 
and participation in it. So far as I can gather from printed reports, the 
anthropologist in New Guinea or Africa rarely hunts heads, eats human 
flesh, or practises sorcery. Watching a Papuan dance is not generically 
different from watching a Hopi dance. A quantitative difference must be 
granted: it is, of course, better to see native education without the incre- 
ments due to missionaries and colonial policy. But in studying beliefs and 
attitudes, the two types of investigators work in much the same circum- 
stances. No matter how untouched a people may be, their ethos, unlike 
their barkcloth, is never directly observed, it can be inferred only from 
their oral self-revelations, and these bring us back to the means of com- 
munication. 

“USE” AND “VIRTUOSITY” 

The topics Dr Mead lists as requiring “maximal use of the native 

language” are all important, and I should whole-heartedly agree were it 
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not that her gibes at “virtuosity” bar the interpretation that her phrase 
is identical with what we commonly understand by a thorough knowledge 
of an alien tongue. As it is, I am bewildered. On the one hand, we are made 
to face the subjects of religious or artistic leadership, the variations in the 
use of language by different individuals, etc. On the other hand, we learn 
that in studying these matters the demands for active linguistic participa- 
tion are subnormal, which I find hard to reconcile with the postulation of 
“maximal use.”’ There are some very shrewd observations on technique, 
which beginners will find serviceable, but I find nothing to bridge the gap 
between simple “use” and use that would elicit information on elusive 
problems of personality. 

As it happens, the moot-point is amenable to a simple test. Many 
anthropologists have traveled abroad, and some of them retain their pro- 
fessional habits on a pleasure trip. I have two sets of relevant observations 
to offer, having spent a month or so in Spain with little Spanish, and pos- 
sibly two months in Scandinavia with less Scandinavian. In both cases the 
minimum of knowledge requisite for transacting the absolutely essential 
daily routine amazed me. In a hotel where no one knew anything but 
Castilian I ordered all my meals, and in an office for the bull-ring I easily 
got my ticket. In Segovia I was apparently marooned by the refusal of a 
train to stop according to schedule, but a few words with the guardia civil 
and a taxi driver restored me to Madrid. 

So far, so good. But not yet sufficiently chastened by Indian experience, 
I was lured to a comedy bearing the promising title of Esta noche me embo- 
rracho. There the people about me were in continuous roars of mirth, so 
that in the interest of rapport I burst into periodic guffaws, but actually 
I had not the faintest idea what it was all about. On another occasion a 
great actor was advertised to appear in Perez Galdos’ El abuelo. This time 
I prudently bought and read a copy of the play beforehand. Thus I man- 
aged to get the general—but alas! so general—drift of what was happening 
on the stage. 

In Spain, then, I “used” Spanish for all I was worth. I even obtained 
ethnographic material: a fellow-traveler taught me the proper tip for a 
railroad porter; an enthusiastic neighbor in the plaza de toros pooh-poohed 
the mediocre Mexican matador; my guide in the Alhambra poured out 
proverb after proverb and explained that Charles V had been “un hombre 
de muy poco talento”; and so forth. I had a much better time and found out 
things otherwise beyond my ken through my “use” of the language of the 
country. But I did not plumb the depths of the Castilian soul. 

My Scandinavian equipment was slighter still. I had a smattering of 
Danish and Norwegian through some Scandinavian acquaintances, had 
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skimmed over the grammar of Danish and Dano-Norwegian, and had pain- 
fully ploughed through a few books. Also I had with me a Swedish phrase 
book. The synthetic product proved more useful than might be supposed. 
I got a haircut at a monoglot barber’s in Stockholm, bought a dress tie at a 
unilingual haberdasher’s in Géteborg. I established excellent rapport with 
the majestic lady who sold newspapers at the Grand Hotel. I traveled to 
Lapland on a train manned by employees unfamiliar with non-Swedish 
speech. I interpreted for an American family at Skansen and got them a 
dish of strawberries. The only embarrassment I recall was at the station 
in Vos, where a strange legend in /andsmaal replaced the familiar “‘Herrer”’ 
and unwillingness to rupture rapport with the native population counseled 
patience. 

Again, when departing, I had “used” the native language. But I had 
learnt the really vital things from Scandinavians with whom I could con- 
verse freely in German or English. 

On no point am I further from Dr Mead than on the matter of “under- 
standing.” She rightly considers it more important than speaking; but she 
implies that it is much the easier of the two, which is flatly the reverse of 
my experience in all languages I have ever learnt. The difficulties that beset 
me are phonetic, lexical, idiomatic. If it is merely a matter of smoothing 
over a social situation, the problem is easy. In Molde I found myself with 
a unilingual Norwegian fellow-tourist and led off with “I have heard that 
Ibsen was an apothecary.’”’ That thrust could not be parried except by a 
surrendering affirmative; what amplification accompanied it I have for- 
gotten, and if it went deep I certainly could not have grasped it. But what 
if I had been a writer on Ibsen pumping his countrymen at large for an 
ultimate treatise on “Ibsen and the Norwegian Man in the Street?” The 
trouble I note in speaking any tongue but German and English is that I 
cannot control the interlocutor’s mind and tongue. I start a wonderfully 
planned conversational gambit, but he frustrates my trick by saying what 
he pleases in terms he pleases. 

There are phonetic difficulties. I had read thousands of pages of French 
when a query about “félad” completely stumped me. How was I to know 
that the speaker meant “‘Finlande’’? I had never heard it pronounced in 
French. I do not feel that Dr Mead’s hint about “a feel for categories” 
without full analysis of meaning is helpful. My visitor was asking about 
Finland, and that my subconscious was groping about among such possi- 
bilities as Korea or Albania (category: place name) offered small consolation 
to either of us. 

Phonetic difficulties of this sort have, of course, nothing to do with 
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technical subtleties. But where the change from a close to an open vowel 
changes “‘water” into “fire,” the difference is very essential for proper 
understanding. Also there is the fact that in some languages words undergo 
incredible alterations which, though perfectly regular, still baffle the alien. 
In order to understand, the learner has to know not one basic form for an 
idea, but half a dozen. What boots it to memorize Crow ce’, to die, if it is 
likely to meet one in the guise of ba’’ciky, I die; sa’’hi, may he die; su’k, 
they died; bacbi’awak, I want to die? And would Mezzofanti himself 
recognize that ba’mbi, I shall live, is the perfectly regular future from iri’, 
he lives? 

The difficulties are also lexical and idiomatic. In Papeete I picked up 
the description of a Tahitian doctor. It contained the sentence: “On leur 
chuchotait 4 qui mieux mieux les explications les plus variées.’? Who could 
guess the sense of the idiom if introduced in casual conversation? Again, 
what foreigner can follow two Spanish aficionados discussing tauromaquia? 

Are there not exact equivalents to these situations in aboriginal society? 
What have post-Columbian Plains Indians been talking about among them- 
selves? Conversation might veer from hockey to horses, military societies, 
buffalo hunting, visions, a prospective dance. Each topic has its own vocab- 
ulary. Dr Mead’s suggestions as to aids toward comprehension—say, noting 
physiognomic expression or cramming personal names—are good, but they 
do not cover the normal contingencies in the spontaneous flow of aboriginal 
speech. Primed for a dialogue about horse-racing, the unfortunate investi- 
gator may be treated to gossip about a sham suicide or the details of a 
hand-game. And the talk is likely to be shot through with racy phrases he 
has never heard and cannot possibly understand. 

On re-reading Dr Mead’s conclusion, however, I am left wondering 
what the row is about. When all is said and done, it appears that she not 
only “uses” the vernacular, but also requires “continual help in translating 
most types of text”; help in the composition of directions to natives; help 
in the matter of correction of phonetic and synthetic errors; help from 
intelligent and literate natives, whose records she admits to be generally 
superior to their employer’s. The ethnographers of my generation call those 
administering such help “‘interpreters.”’ The matter, then, stands as follows: 


Horse-and-buggy Ethnographers Stream-lined Ethnographers 

“Used” the native languages before 1922 ‘“‘Used” the native languages after 1922 
Used interpreters for really difficult mat- Used interpreters for really difficult mat- 
ters ters 

Do not renounce “virtuosity,”’i.e.,a thor- Renounce “virtuosity” as superfluous. 
ough knowledge of the language, on prin- 

ciple. 
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WHAT PRICE “VIRTUOSITY”? 


Leaving Dr Mead, who is not interested, those of us who have not 
renounced a thorough knowledge of our peoples’ languages as the ideal 
aim must ask under what conditions it might be attained. How easy is it 
to attain thoroughness? Here the great individual variability in learning 
militates against dogmatic utterances. However, here too, European ex- 
perience offers useful ideas. 

Thoroughness is, of course, not identical with proficiency equal to the 
native’s. Nevertheless, it may aid us to consider limiting concepts. In 
Europe there are several polyglot, or at least bilingual, areas; and we have 
all heard about persons who could speak three or four languages equally 
well. However, I attach more importance to the testimony of that great 
philanthropist, musician, and physician Albert Schweitzer, who as an 
Alsatian has spoken both French and German from childhood, in accord- 
ance with family tradition always corresponded with his parents in French, 
and composed some of his books in that language. Nevertheless, he regards 
only German as his mother tongue. It is, according to Schweitzer, self- 
deception if a man believes himself to have two mother tongues. The error 
is exposed as soon as the claimant is asked in which medium he does his 
sums, in which he is best able to recite the words for kitchen crockery or 
for the tools in a carpenter’s kit. Schweitzer has never found a single in- 
dividual able to pass this test for absolute bilingualism.‘ 

My own experiences unqualifiedly bear out Schweitzer’s contention, 
except that I consider the matter more complex. For the implication that 
one or the other language must be uniformly dominant does not hold. A 
middle-aged Austro-American, e.g., who came to the United States at the 
age of ten, still does arithmetic most spontaneously in German, but has to 
recall the German equivalents for “‘isosceles,”’ “‘equilateral,”’ etc. He dreams 
in both languages, has lapses of memory in both: once he simply could not 
recollect the word “puddle” until after he had successively thought of 
Pfiitze, Tiimpel, Lache. Naturally increments of vocabulary have occurred 
in one or the other language at a time. But being bilingually minded the 
subject has an irrepressible urge to complement at once any newly acquired 
vocable by its equivalent in the other language. Heckraddampfer must be 
added to his vocabulary after he has travelled in a Canadian stern-wheeler; 
and Schmalspurbahn after a trip on a Western narrow-gauge line. The 
process is Sisyphean; he cannot imagine any one going through it with a 
third, let alone a fourth language. 


* Albert Schweitzer, Aus meinem Leben und Denken, (Leipzig, 1932). p. 51f. 
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Naturally, a lesser acquaintance suffices for ethnographic work, with 
the same proviso that holds for sinologues, students of Spanish civilization, 
etc., viz., that they must be able to participate in a real sense in the social 
life of the people they investigate. If we adhere to the proportion 

Ethnographer: Native Culture: : Sinologue: Chinese Civilization, we 
shall not lose sight of “all the important considerations.” 

The purely practical point is how long it takes to acquire an adequate 
knowledge—comparable to that which a good American teacher of German 
has of his subject. Evidently it takes several years of intensive study. But 
what about individual differences? They are to be reckoned with, but with 
some regard to past human experience. Having seen eight-foot circus 
freaks, we credit accounts of seven-foot Wahuma chiefs—not of the 
twenty-foot Polynesians reported by some early travellers. So I cannot 
bring myself to believe on the basis of my experience that even an unusually 
gifted person could achieve thoroughness in less than approximately a 
year. It seems to me the absolute limit for Homo sapiens as I have known 
him. 

The specious plea that some languages are easy seems to me unworthy 
of discussion. They may lack difficult phonemes, paradigmatic refinements, 
involved construction, but invariably generations of non-rational human 
beings have thrown monkey-wrenches into the beginner’s task. On the 
basis of pathetic efforts at French, Spanish, the Scandinavian languages, 
Shoshone, Crow, Greek and Latin, I lay down the postulate: No language 
is easy. Danish lacks the Swedish tones, but instead it has glottal catches. 
Crow is without the noun-incorporation of Iroquois, but what contrac- 
tions! 

Few of us are permitted by circumstances to settle with a tribe for 
several years merely in order to acquire the language and then to set about 
for the serious task of studying the culture. And there are many tribes to 
be studied in the immediate future. Most of us, then, not from choice but 
from necessity, shall have to compromise and do the next best thing: learn 
what we can and “use” it; record as many texts as we can; and for the rest 
model our procedure on that of our professors of comparative literature. 
They cannot, as a rule, add Russian and Chinese to the conventional 
linguistic equipment—they use the best translations available. We use 
interpreters, not because we like to, but because we have no other choice. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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DID THE FIRST SPANISH HORSES LANDED IN FLORIDA 
AND CAROLINA LEAVE PROGENY? By THORNTON CHARD 


HE average reader cares little whether or not the recounting of 

material from the distant past is accurate provided the author writes 
entertainingly, but to one who has studied the records, errors and inaccura- 
cies make the work unsatisfying. In a recently published book, for example, 
the statement is made that the horses left by DeSoto in North America 
contributed Arabian blood to the mustang.' (See Appendix I.) Another 
writer says that the horses that the Spaniard Ayllén took to the Carolina 
coast left progeny that later were known as Chickasaws, because that 
tribe made use of them.? (See Appendix V.) Still another writer of promi- 
nence relates, with reservations, that LaSalle and the French missionaries 
brought with them fine Arabian horses, some of which escaped and bred 
with the ponies of the plains.* (See Appendix II.) There are, of course, 
many other unintentional inaccuracies arising from faulty inferences, or 
from the fact that the archives, at that time, had not brought to light the 
fuller information. Therefore, this paper, by reviewing the various landings, 
attempts to sift the truth from the prevailing legends. 

America like many other countries owes much to the sixteenth century 
Spanish horse, a horse derived from a combination of Arabian and Barb 
stallions and Spanish native mares, and so fixed in its prepotency as to 
have been sought after by all European breeding studs for upwards of two 
hundred years. 

DeSolleysel, whose Le Parfait Maréchal was for more than a century 
the authoritative work on horses, describes the merits of the Spanish horse 
this way: 

I have seen the Spanish horse and have owned some of them; they are extremely 
beautiful and the breediest of all, being portraits by a careful brush or fit for the 
mount of a king when he wishes to show the people his glory and majesty; though 
they are not as slender as the Barbs, nor as thick as the Neapolitans, still they have 
the perfection of the two. The Genet has a superb and bold walk, a lofty trot, an 
admirable gallop and a very fast run; in general they are not very large, nor exces- 
sively broad; if they are well selected it would be hard to find any horse more noble 
than they. I have heard accounts of their remarkable courage; they have been seen 
with their entrails hanging outside of their belly and while all stabbed and wounded, 
losing all their blood, yet they bring back the rider safe and sound, with the same 
ardour and spirit with which they carried him out, and finally, having less life than 


1 Lady Wentworth, Thoroughbred Racing Stock (London, 1938) p. 49. 
2 The Western Horseman (Lafayette, Cal. Vol. I, No. 3) p. 25. (Vol. III, No. 1) p. 21. 
3A. E. Wiggam, The Fruit of the Family Tree (Indianapolis, 1924) pp. 13, 14. 
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courage, collapse.‘ The best breeds are in Andalusia; and especially the breed which 
the Spanish King has in Cordova’ is the best; that of Cardonne is very excellent; 
also the Molina, as well.® 


It was this horse brought to the Western Hemisphere by the Con- 
quistadores’ that gave its Baguales* and Criollo types to South America 
and its Mustang, Tackie, Chickasaw and other types to North America. 

In the Northern sphere the Spanish West Indies were the first to be 
stocked and largely from this source all other parts derived their horses. 
(See Appendix IV.) 

The first Spanish horses to be brought to the Atlantic coast mainland 
were landed in Florida by Ponce de Leén who in 1521° arrived with 2 ships, 
200 men and 50 horses. These horses must have been shipped at Porto Rico 
as Ponce put in there en route to Florida. As this colonizing expedition 
was a speedy and dismal failure, only one ship surviving to return to Cuba,'® 
such of the horses that did not die must have been taken aboard this ship, 
as horses not disabled were very important and at this early date, very 


4 “Men who have been in action in our own times will tell you that a wounded horse 
gives in at once, that he seems to have no heart.” Basil Tozer, The Horse in History (New 
York, 1908), p. 105. 

5 Cordoba, the great horse breeding region of Spain, was accessible to the ports of de- 
parture for America. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Horses of the Conquest (London, 1930), p. 
131. 

* Translated from the French of LeSieur de Solleysel, Equyer. Le Parfait Maréchal, 2nd 
Part, p. 295. Edition 1775. First published in 1664, this work passed through many editions; 
was translated into several languages and was borrowed for more than a century by different 
writers. Sir W. Hopes, Compleat Horseman, 1696, is a translation from Solleysel by a pupil. 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXIV, p. 198.) 

7 All agreements entered into by the various Conquistadores with Charles V and Philip 
II had a clause binding them to take a quota both of horses and mares. (Graham, of. cit., 
p. 110.) So far as mares are concerned this must apply more particularly to expeditions con 
templating settlement for Francis Haines points out (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, No. 3, 
p. 429) that few mares were used in actual exploration. This is borne out by Coronado’s 
original muster roll which lists 588 horses only 2 of which were mares. (Western Horseman, 
May-June, 1938, p. 19; quoting letter of Prof. Arthur S. Aiton who discovered the muster 
roll.) 

® Baguales were South American wild horses descended from the horses and mares 
Mendoza abandoned in 1535,—mostly bays to which color they had reverted after 300 years 
Parti-colored wild horses are not true Baguales as the latter became extinct as much as 100 
years ago. (Graham, op. cit., pp. 114-115.) 

® De Leén’s discovery of Florida in 1512 and his brief excursion therein is not pertinent 
to the subject in hand. 

1 Herbert E. Bolton, The Spanish Borderlands (New Haven, 1921), p. 11. 
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valuable." So, it is improbable that any progeny could have been left on 
the mainland from this lot. 

The second lot of horses taken to the mainland were landed in Florida 
by Ayllén who sailed from Espafiola, Haiti, in 1526 with 6 vessels, 500 men 
and women, some black slaves and 89 horses. These horses like the first 
lot were obtained, undoubtedly, in the West Indies. This expedition was 
also a great failure. If any horses survived they must have been returned 
with the sad remnants of the men and women who landed after much 
distress at Santo Domingo.” Again the evidence points to the improbability 
of progeny on the mainland from Ayllén’s horses. 

The explorer and would-be colonizer Narvdez brought the third lot of 
horses to the mainland. He left Spain with 600 colonists and landed at 
Tampa Bay, Florida in 1527. He went inland with 300 men, 40 officers and 
soldiers in armour mounted upon armoured horses,—all from Spain. There 
are very explicit statements that all these horses were slaughtered for food, 
the last one September 22." As all were destroyed there couid have been 
no progeny. 

We come, now, to a very important contingent of horses, the fourth lot 
to be put ashore on the mainland. They came with the great captain and 
explorer DeSoto, who sailed from Spain with 9 vessels and 600 men, in 
April 1538, for Santiago, Cuba. After a short delay in Cuba he left Ha- 
vana May 18, 1539, for Florida where he established a camp near Tampa 
Bay, leaving 50 footmen and 30 horses as a garrison. The men and horses 
of this garrison joined him later at Apalache. From the camp near Tampa 
Bay he set out, Aug. 1, 1539, on his westward exploring expedition, taking 
with him 550 men and 200 horses. Of these 200 horses, 12 were killed in 
what is now Alabama;" 70 were wounded and 50 perished at the Chickasaw 
battle in the now State of Mississippi, so that when DeSoto reached the 
east bank of the Mississippi in May, 1541, there could have been left alive 
not more than 98" horses, which number includes the equivalent of 30 that 


Tn the first years of the Conquest it was common to pay from 3000-4000 pesos (c. 
$1400-$1850) for a horse, but they bred so rapidly in the New World that the price dropped 
very materially within a comparatively short time. James A. Robertson, Some Notes on the 
Transfer by Spain of Plants and Animals to its Colonies Overseas (James Sprunt Historical 
Studies. Vol. XIX, 1927), p. 10. 2 Bolton, op. cit., p. 11. 

13 Tbid., pp. 19, 22, 23. DeSoto found skulls of horses at Ochete near the coast [Gulf of 
Mexico]. He believed them to be those of Narv4ez. E. G. Bourne, Narrative of the Career of 
Hernando DeSoto. (Vol. I. London, 1905), pp. 47-48. 

4 (Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin $73, Washington, 1922.) p. 158. 

% Bolton, op. cit., pp. 49, 64. At Napetaca Sept. 15, 2 horses killed in a fight,—one of them 
DeSoto’s. Dec. 28, 3 horses wounded by arrows,—one of them died; 2 horses gave out from 
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joined him at Apalache. The greatest part of DeSoto’s horses, undoubtedly, 
were obtained in Cuba. As all seem to be accounted for it is safe to say that 
they left no progeny east of the Mississippi.” 

Here we leave DeSoto and his horses, because those that survived were 
ferried across the Mississippi never to return, so only very indirectly, if at 
all, might they bear on the subject here treated. (See Appendix I.) 

The next three expeditions, 1549, 1559 and 1560-1, all set sail from 
Mexico for Florida. The last mentioned, which was the seventh, left a 
garrison at Pensacola, and sailed as far as the Carolina coast. Later the 
garrison was removed.'’ As these attempts to colonize and christianize 
were speedy failures and as there seems to be no record of horses, they do 
not help the subject of this investigation.'® 

Another expedition from Mexico, with the definite aim of colonizing 
Santa Elena on the Carolina coast, was undertaken by Tristan de Luna’® 
who, with others, began extensive preparations in 1558, though it did not 
actually sail till June 11, 1559. That this was no light undertaking may be 
judged from the fact that 13 vessels were required to transport 1000 camp 
followers, men, women, children, negroes and Indians, 500 soldiers, half 
foot and half horse, with 240 horses, “‘the latter,’”’ as the Chronicler relates, 
“by no means the least important;” but, “only 130 survived the long 
voyage”’ to be disembarked at Mobile Bay, whence they were sent overland 
to Pensacola Bay.*° 


exhaustion; 12 horses died and 70 hurt at Manila; many horses burned to death in the stalls 
at Chicaca; 50 horses died in this battle with the Chicaca. (Bourne, op. cit., pp. 41, 42, 49, 64, 
97, 104, 106.) 

16 R. B. Cunninghame Graham says that De Soto had 300 horses,—the largest number of 
any expedition,—part from Santiago, part from Spain (op. cit., p. 73). Alexander Brown says: 
DeSoto “reached ... Florida May 25, 1539 with 570 men and 223 horses well equipped.” 
(Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1891), p. 1020.) Bourne says that when DeSoto landed in 
Florida, 213 horses were set on shore to unburden the ships (0. cit., p. 22). The discrepancies 
as to the number of DeSoto’s horses is not material to this discussion as it was useful horses 
that counted, the invariable practice being to slaughter horses for food when no longer useful 
for transport. When DeSoto arrived at Santiago, Cuba, from Spain, the city sent to the sea- 
side a splendid roan horse caparisoned for the Governor to mount and a mule for his wife. 
(Bourne. op. cit., p. 12.) This reference might mean that DeSoto brought no horses with him 
from Spain. T.C. 17 Bolton, op. cit., Chap. V. 

18 Several voyages were made for explanation only; that of Miruelo, 1516-1519; and that 
of Penedo, 1519, along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico; Gordillo and Quexos, 1521-1522 and 
Gomez, 1525, over somewhat varying courses. (H. I. Priestley, The Luna Papers. 1559-1561. 
Florida State Historical Society. Vol. 1, Deland, Florida, 1928, p. XTX.) 

19 Tristan deLuna Y Arellano had been Captain of Horse in the Coronado Expedition to 
Cibola. (Ibid., p. XXV.) 

20 Tbid., pp. XXVIII, XXIX, XXXIV, XXXV, XL. Most of Luna’s Cavalry was en- 
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because they have eaten no corn for a year. 


shoulders.’’* 


wilderness to die? 


for armour and horses etc. (Ibid., pp. X XTX, XXXT1.) 
% Jbid., pp. XXVIII, XXIX, XXXIV, XXXV, XL. 


Ibid., p. 209. % Jbid., p. 101. Ibid., p. 121. 


% Tbid., p. 113. The bracketed words are part of the quotation. % Tbid., p. 213. 


[N. S., 42, 1940 


Like most of the early expeditions trials and tribulations harassed the 
men, women and horses from the start. Thus, it appears that starvation 
faced the soldiers so that at one time they were reduced to eating the trap- 
pings of their horses and the leather of their shields.” 

By August 1560 there were “only about 50 or 60 horses and these are 
in such condition that it happens that when [our people] go out to hunt 
they come back on foot all tired out, the horses being unable to carry them 


Informed by Luna of the dire necessity of a supply of food and of fresh 
horses, Velasco, the vice-regent of Mexico, made great effort to send both, 
as appears from his letter to Luna, dated Mexico May 6, 1560, in which 
he advises that when Louis Daza arrives with his supply ships let them 
go to Havana “so that two voyages may be made this year with horses 
and cattle” .... Then, the letter continues: “If our Lord preserves the 
ships, they may be able to introduce this year at least 200 horses, besides 
those that go from here, and a reasonable number of cattle, for I believe 
they are the two most essential things . . . that you need. 

Velasco states that he has sent from Mexico 8 pack mules and 60 horses, 
among the latter 4 belonging to Luna.** And in another place he comments 
that: “I wish very much that you had all your men mounted, for, I con- 
sider that 400 [mounted] would be more effective than 1000 [on foot].’ 

All the good will and efforts to send fresh horses,—though, no doubt, 
some did arrive,—seem to have resulted in little permanent relief, as may 
be gathered from an “Opinion of the Captains” to Luna written in 1560 as 
follows: ““The horses and mules which are here, which must number about 
50, are so thin and weak from eating no corn for so long, that if any of us 
go hunting from this camp on them, it always happens that within half a 
league from here they become exhausted, and those who go on them have 
to leave them behind and come back carrying the saddles on their 


Can any other inference be drawn than that these horses were left in the 


Some of the horses that did not die from exhaustion and starvation 


listed outside of Mexico City, in Oaxaca, Los Zacatecas and Pueblo. The expedition set out 
with scant funds as they had expended their private resources to the amount of 300,000 pesos 
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were slaughtered so that horse meat was publicly weighed out to give ra- 
tions to the people.”’ 

This expedition that started out with such high hopes and elaborate 
preparations was such a failure that Luna was displaced for another com- 
mander who took what remained of the personnel to Havanna where he in- 
duced a small group of volunteers to sail with him to Santa Elena. But, 
it does not seem possible that any of the horses taken to the mainland sur- 
vived because, before the last of the expedition left for Havana, in 1561, 
it was so reduced that the men had to eat all the horses.”* 

After the Luna failure came three French attempts to colonize. Two 
of them, 1560 and 1565, on the Carolina coast; the third, 1562, on the St. 
Johns River. They all ended in massacre and abandonment; and no men- 
tion is made of horses.?® 

In 1567 there was a fourth French expedition led by Gourgues. As no 
horses are mentioned and as the real purpose was not exploration but the 
murder of Spaniards in the three coast settlements previously established 
by Menéndez, it is highly probable that no horses were transported on the 
hazardous trip direct from France.*® Anyway, they would not have been 
Spanish horses. 

With the mention of Menéndez, who led the ninth Spanish attempt to 
colonize in Florida and Carolina, one might expect to find the true start 
of horse breeding in the Atlantic coast region, for here was a large scale 
enterprise which, in the year 1565, set sail from Cadiz with 2646 persons, 
among them the best Spanish horseman, and, by the asiento of Phillip II, 
Menéndez ‘‘was ordered to take with him a hundred horses and mares 

..’8| Three permanent settlements were established, those of St. Au- 
gustine and San Mateo in Florida and that of Santa Elena in South Caro- 
lina. The chroniclers of this expedition refer several times to the horses. 
Thus, “Mirando [Menéndez’s son-in-law] was despatched to Santo Do- 
mingo where he was to collect the horses and the men which the king had 
agreed to furnish .... He added another ship to his squadron, with 50 
men and 20 horses.’ 


27 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 121. 28 Tbid., p. 195. 

2° Tbid. In Ribaut’s own account of his Florida venture entitled Jean Ribaut, The Whole 
a True Discouerye of Terra Florida, and edited for the Florida State Historical Society (1927) 
by Jeanette Thurber Connor, there is no mention of horses. 

8° Bolton, op. cit., Chap. V. 

31 Woodbury Lowery, The Spanish Settlements in the United States, Florida 1562-1574 
(London and New York, 1905), p. 143. 
® Tbid., pp. 151, 152. 
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Menéndez also sent two sloops to Havana for reinforcements,—expected 
to arrive from Spain with Los Alas,—and for horses. Upon the latter he 
especially counted in his campaign against the French forts, as he had lost 
all but one of those he had shipped in Porto Rico.* 

It will be seen from this last reference that Menéndez was close to the 
end of his horse supply; and, by reviewing the various statements of the 
chroniclers it would appear that by September 1565 all his horses were 
finished. 

After 1566 Menéndez was not permanently at any of the three settle- 
ments, though he returned to Florida twice and sailed to Spain twice, the 
first time returning to Florida with supplies. His last appearance in Florida 
was 1572, after which time he gave little personal attention to these settle- 
ments.** However, while absent previous to 1572, he had received reports 
of the starved condition of the settlers, so that if by some chance a few 
horses had escaped destruction in fights and other rough usages, it does 
not require much imagination to believe that they were slaughtered for 
food and that none remained to produce progeny. 

That this conclusion is not a mere surmise is borne out by ample testi- 
mony. The colony was never prosperous and was daily falling into more 
dire straits. There was desolation and misery caused by insecurity against 
the Indians, the pirates, European aggression, lack of aid from Spain and 
Cuba and the scarcity of products in Florida.* All the trouble led to 
investigations conducted in Spain where testimony was given that brings 
out evidence to reinforce the conclusion about the horses. 


When Los Alas, one of Menéndez’ captains, was investigated in 1570 ~ 


on his return to Spain, he testified that “... in St. Augustine there were 
left 15 or 16 mares and ten or twelve cows; that the said cattle cannot 
sustain themselves because the mosquitos eat them and the Indians kill 
them’ 

A soldier who had spent over six years at St. Augustine testified in 
1573, on his return to Spain, that the colony had been stocked with cattle 
and mares but that all had been eaten by the colonists. Another witness 
at the same investigation testified that there had been about 20 horses 
and mares besides cattle and hogs at Santa Elena; that owing to famine 
all had been eaten.*? 


% Jbid., pp. 163, 164. 

*% Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. I (Cambridge, Mass., 
1899), pp. 282, 283. 

% J. T. Connor, Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, Vol. 2 (Florida State Historical Soci- 
ety, Deland, 1925), p. XXVI. 


% Tbid., Vol. I, p. 299. 7 Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 87, 89, 93, 97. 
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Other soldiers who had lived for five, six, and seven years in Florida 
testified that food was so scarce that they were obliged to eat all the farm 
animals and that there was no increase among the cattle.** 

In 1579 there would seem to have been no horses in St. Augustine for 
Pedro Marqués, governing Florida at that time, wrote to the Audencia of 
Santo Domingo that: “I am sending this frigate to one of the ports of that 
island of Hispaniola to be laden, with horses, mares and other cattle in 
order the better to succeed in carrying out what his Majesty has com- 
manded me.” He had found that some of the French fugitives, who had 
escaped one of the Spanish massacres, were with the Indians, “and for 
this I have need of the horses for which I am asking, because to think of 
overtaking these Indians on foot is impossible; and if I have horses they 
can be caught and the French can be had.’”*® 

From St. Augustine Jan. 3, 1580 Marqués wrote to Philip that the 
Frenchmen were captured, ‘‘and justice was done them,’”*° so, he probably 
got the horses. 

However, these horses did not last long, for on March 6, 1580 the Royal 
Officials wrote to the King from St. Augustine that: “Some who have seen 
it, say that the land in the interior is more fertile. It could breed an abun- 
dance of cattle of all kinds and of horses, for the few head that have been 
put in have thriven well—except that they have all been eaten up because of 
necessity.’”™ 

Evidently, not quite all the horses were eaten up because a communi- 
cation six months later reports that Marqués, on being told that there was a 
French vessel at San Mateo, “ordered a man known as Manuel Alvarez to 
go on horseback that night to San Mateo, a distance of twelve leagues, 
arriving there at dawn, when he could look if there were more than that 
ship ...; and he was to endeavour that they should not see him or his 
horse, and he was to return here early the next day. The said Manuel 
Alvarez went, and returned next day, the nineteenth said month [July] at 
the time of the Ava Maria.”’” 

These specific records of the starving colonists; of the actual slaughter 
of the too few horses in order to supply food, are applicable in even a 
greater degree to the earlier expedition and attempted settlements about 
which the records in some cases are not as explicit. The “descendants” of 
Ayllén’s horses of 1526 evidently were not supplying the wants of the later 
expeditions and colonies. 


38 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 97. 89 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 225. # Thid., Vol. II, p. 255. 
"| Tbid., Vol. II, p. 279. (Italics are mine.) # Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 319, 320 
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This last point should be emphasized in view of some conclusions, which 
may appear rather arbitrary, about the earlier horses not having left 
progeny. It was a matter of forty-four years between Leén and Menéndez, 
a lapse of time sufficient, as proved by The Islands and Mexico, for hun- 
dreds of horses to have been propagated had there been progenitors, no 
Indian arrows, no predatory animals, and plenty of food for human and 
horse consumption. But, it is a fact that the chroniclers recite the lack of 
food, the lack of planted crops and the fact that where the settlements were 
attempted there was little natural forage for horses. 

Another phase of Spanish occupation was that of the missions. Me- 
néndez had planted these all along the Georgia-Carolina coast and on the 
Florida coast of the Gulf of Mexico.“ Up to 1572, the missions occupied 
only temporary sites and the huts, serving as shelter for the missionaries, 
were destroyed by the Indians. In 1597 a general massacre of missionaries 
took place and it was not till 1601 that missionary efforts were begun again. 
From 1612 on mission progress was rapid“ But unlike the Mexican and 
later California missions, they were not agricultural enterprises during the 
16th century, so, they did not possess great herds of cattle and horses; 
consequently they do not contribute material for the subject of this search. 

CONCLUSION 

It is easy and not unusual to speak of the abandoned horses of this or 
that Spanish or French explorer as being the progenitors of later horses 
about which there is full information. But it would seem that the foregoing 
review of the various lots of Spanish horses put ashore on the mainland 
east of the Mississippi, leads to the reasonable conclusion that up to the 
year 1580 none survived or remained to leave progeny, so that it is neces- 
sary to look to later arrivals and even elsewhere—as is the case with the 
true Chickasaw,—for the Spanish horses that did survive to produce prog- 
eny for the use of the later colonists. 

After the close of the 16th century, owing to the increasing complexity 
of the colonizing problem, involving the Spanish, English and French, it is 
difficult to determine definitely what group or groups of horses were re- 
sponsible for the horses later used by the Indians and by the white colo- 
nists. We know that the Seminole Indians had horses, that go by that name, 


4H. I. Priestley, The Coming of the White Man (New York, 1929), p. 324. Robertson, op 
cit., pp. 10, 11. “ Connor, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 97; Vol. II, pp. xxvi, 279. 

4 Verner W. Crane, Southern Frontier (Philadelphia, 1929) pp. 3-5. 

J. D. G. Shea, Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United States (New York, 1855), 
Chaps. IT, III. 
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that were descended from Spanish horses, probably from those that were 
supplied to the colonists of St. Augustine as that colony was the only 
Spanish settlement that, for a number of years, survived.’ The English 
settlement at Jamestown (1607) was meagerly supplied from England 
(1607-1611) with horses most of which during the early years were eaten 
by the starving colonists.** The English who settled in Charlestown in 1670 
came principally from the Barbadoes,* or from England by way of the 
Barbadoes. If they brought horses with them it is reasonable to suppose 
that they were Spanish horses from the West Indies. 

The sequence of breeds that were used in the Carolinas from 1682 on, 
is given by Fairfax Harrison as follows: From 1682 to 1740 the Narragan- 
sett Pacer; from 1740 to 1786 the true Chickasaw (originally from the 
plains west of the Mississippi) ; from 1755 on the English horse.*° 

For general use there developed combinations of these breeds, notably 
when the Seminole was crossed with the Carolina (Chickasaw) and the 
Chickasaw with the Thoroughbred.™ 

It would appear, then, that so far as the region of the South East 
United States is concerned the Spanish horse persisted in the Seminole 
horse and in the Chickasaw horse well into the 18th century though it is 
highly improbable that these were the descendants of any Spanish horses 
landed on the mainland during the 16th century.” 


APPENDICES 
I. DE SOTO’S HORSES WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


On the Neosho River, in what is now Oklahoma, De Soto rested to fatten his 
horses. By spring of 1542 he had left only 40 horses, some of which were lame as 
thev had gone unshod a whole year. Men and horses were dying fast as he followed 
down the Arkansas River to reach its mouth in April 1542. When De Soto died, 
May 21, Moscoso, who took command, built brigantines for the trip down the 
Mississippi. At this time those horses, no longer fit for mounts or transport, were 


7 Tbid., Chaps. II, III. 

48 Brown, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 328, 408. Charles M. Andrews. The Colonial Period of Ameri- 
can History. Settlements (New Haven, 1934), pp. 111, 113. 

49 General Edward McCrady, Colonial Development. S. Carolina (Charleston, 1897). Id., 
The History of S. Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719 (New York, 1897), 
pp. 8-10. Crane, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 

5° Fairfax Harrison, The John’s Island Stud, 1750-1788 (Richmond, Va., 1931), p. 167. 

5. F. B. Culver, Blooded Horses of Colonial Days (Washington, 1922) pp. 131. 

William Stork, An Account of East Florida with a Journal kept by John Bartram (London, 
1766), p. 16. Harrison, op. cit., p. 167. 

8 As a corollary there could have been no more horse culture among the Indians of this 
region during the 16th century. 
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slaughtered for food so that only 22 horses were still alive to be put aboard the 
boats.! Of this number all but 4 or 5 were butchered, later, on the voyage down the 
Mississippi. The 4 or 5 were freed on the west bank of the river. What became of 
them may be left to the imagination of the reader; but this incident emphasizes an 
interesting point: The Indians, who had been following and harassing the Spaniards, 
seeing these horses running and neighing, took fright and plunged into the river,? 
thus showing that there were no horses in that locality as early as the year 1543.3 
To infer that these 4 or 5 horses left progeny we must presuppose that they survived 
and that there was one stallion and one mare among them. It was not customary to 
take mares on exploratory expeditions such as De Soto’s.* 

One of De Soto’s soldiers, Francisco de Gutzman, who had taken unto himself 
an Indian wife, deserted the expedition in Arkansas in July 1542 with this woman. 
It has been suggested that Gutzman took some horses with him, but, Bourne, whose 
detailed account of De Soto’s expedition is based chiefly on the diary of De Soto’s 
secretary, Rodrigo Ranjel, an eye witness, does not mention that Gutzman deserted 
with horses.® 


II. LA SALLE’S HORSES 


As to the historical accuracy of the statement that La Salle introduced horses to 
America on any of his expeditions, it does not appear that any of the records usually 
referred to supstantiate this oft repeated legend. On his four journeys (1670-—78-80- 
81) to the Mississippi Valley from Canada, traveling principally on foot and by 
canoe, horses certainly were not a part of his equipment; on his one attempt 
(1684-85) to reach the Mississippi by sea, although touching at San Domingo, where 
“all kinds of domestic animals to stock the new country’”® were taken aboard, no 
mention is made by any of the several chroniclers of this expedition about landing 
any horses; and while no mention is made of the actual landing of any domestic 
animals, mention is made of other domestic animals before and after they had been 
landed in Texas, where unexpectedly the first settlement occurred. 

Shortly after this temporary settlement was decided on, La Salle needed wood 
for a stockade and for other uses. Of this incident one of his companions says: 
“There was a little wood where a good quantity might be had, but it was a league 
up the country and we had neither carts nor horses to carry it.””? 


1 Bolton, pp. 64, 69, 72, 76. 

? Edward G. Bourne, Narrative of the Career of Hernando De Soto. Vol. I, pp. 200, 201. 

3 De Soto found that the Indians on the west bank of the Mississippi had no horses in 
1541. (Ibid., p. 135.) According to Francis Haines none of these Indians had horses before 
1630. (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, No. 1, p. 117.) 

4 Francis Haines (American Anthropologist. Vol. 40, No. 3), p. 429. 

5 Bourne, op. cit., p. 168. 

® Father Le Clercq, La Salle’s Attempt to Reach the Mississippi by Sea. (Ed. by Cox, 
New York, 1905.) p. 211. 

7 Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage. (Reprint of English Edition. 1714 Chicago, 
1896), p. 52. 
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SpaNisH Horses 


Fic. 1. Philip IV of Spain mounted on a Spanish horse. Original painting by Velasquez 
(1599-1660). Reproduced from a print. (See Appendix VI.) 


Fic. 1a. Favory Ancona II, a modern Lippizaner of the Spanish Riding School, Vienna 
Reproduced from a photograph through the courtesy of Mrs. Walter G. Oakman. (See Ap 
pendix VI.) 
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NorTH AMERICAN MUSTANGS 


Fic. 2 is a modern descendant of the “old time Mustang.” (See Appendix VII.) Reproduced 
from a photograph by permission of James H. Cook, Agate, Neb., and Natural History. 


Fic. 2a is “Fanny” with a history. (See Appendix VII.) Reproduced from a photograph 
from the letters and papers of the late Randolph Huntington. 
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In fact, no record is made of the employment of horses by this expedition until 
La Salle returned to the temporary settlement from his second excursion (1686) 
with five horses which he had purchased from the Indians. These horses were used 
as pack animals on the third excursion (1687).* 

Thereafter the records show that horses were employed repeatedly in the wan- 
derings of the various parties in their attempts to find the Mississippi and Canada, 
for horses were readily procured from the Indians by barter, and La Salle knew from 
his extensive experience with the Indian life of the Mississippi valley that excellent 
horses were plentiful. His chroniclers frequently refer to the horses that the numer- 
ous Indian tribes were using. Some references are particularly interesting for our 
purpose. 

It seems that La Salle fell in with a tribe, allies of the Cenis, from whom he 
tried to obtain horses. One Indian related how his Chief had been among the Chou- 
mans with the Spaniards; that the Choumans were friends of the Spaniards from 
whom they got horses. On another day three men were encountered on horseback, 
one clad like a Spaniard, two others naked, one of them mounted on a “fine grey 
mare.’’® For an axe, a very fine stallion was purchased, worth iv France 20 pistols. 
($72-$100).° In as much as good horses were procurable and the difficulty of sea 
transport enormous, there is every reason, aside from Joutel’s definite statement, 
to conclude that La Salle and the missionaries who accompanied him brought no 
horses from Europe or the West Indies or Canada. 


III. SPANISH HORSES BROUGHT TO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
18TH CENTURY 


“Andalusian Stock in America: The eventual prevalence of the cult of the 
English Thoroughbred in America for hunters and hacks, as well as for the turf, 
has obscured the tradition of the favor with which eighteenth century American 
horsemen regarded the pure-bred Andalusian stock.’’!” 

The above quotation is from the late Fairfax Harrison who lists 7 mares from 
old Spain, 1740-1770, and says of them: “They contributed a significent strain of 
blood to the beginning of the American turf.”’ He then lists, by name and descrip- 
tion, 8 Andalusian horses drawn from Spain or by way of the West Indies at inter- 
vals down into the 19th century." 

Skinner’s General Stud Book (Baltimore 1834) lists an Andalusian horse called 
Hormoso, Jay’s, brought to New York State 1786; another Spanish horse called 
Hiatoga, W. Randolph’s, brought to Virginia 1798; and still another called Spot, 
Hope’s. 

Bruce lists, by name and description, 7 Spanish horses and one Spanish mare 
imported to the United States.'* Some of this stock was imported during the early 
19th Century; and some of it is the same as listed by Harrison. 


8 Ibid., p. 74. ® Thid., pp. 92, 104-5 and 116. 
10 Fairfax Harrison, Early American Turf Stock, Vol. I (Richmond, 1934), p. 25. 
1 Tbid. 2 Bruce’s American Stud Book. Vol. I (New York, 1873), p. 151. 
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Ritung vow Ferdinand Cort Madrid, 


Fic. 3. Full Spanish Armour of the 16th Century for Horse and Caballero. Reproduced from 
Geschichte des Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, by Sophus Ruge, p. 405. (See Appendix VIII.) 
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One example of a 19th Century Spanish importation was the horse Sancho 
advertised in a Marvland paper as “an imported horse by an Arabian, out of an 
Andalusian mare, of fine bone and great action.’ 


IV. THE FIRST SPANISH HORSES BROUGHT TO THE WEST INDIES 
Columbus on his second and third voyages (1493 and 1498) landed on Isla 


Espanola the first horses ever brought to the Western Hemisphere. Then followed 
those brought by Ovando, and the mares sent by Pinzon (1507).™ 


V. CHICKASAW 
As may be gained from the text it is highly improbable that any of Ayllén’s 
horses survived,—at any rate on the mainland. In which case they could have left 
no progency; therefore, the Chickasaw Indians could have had none to make use 
of later. Anyway, the true Chickasaw horse came from west of the Mississippi 
River. 
VI. SPANISH HORSES 


According to the late Cunninghame Graham Fig. 1 shows the type of Spanish 
horse that was the progenitor of the earliest horses of the Americas. The Con- 
quistadores horses descended from native Spanish mares and stallions from Bar- 
bary,—always supplying fresh blood. They were 14-3 to 15-2, larger than their 
descendants as the old shoes show,—and better than the present day Andalusian. 
The plains of Cordoba, accessible to the ports of departure for America, were the 
great horse breeding place of Spain.'® “The Spanish nation,” wrote Barrientos, 
“is like sorrel horses, who though lean and famished show metal until they fall in 
their tracks.’’”!’ 

Fig. 1a is a type of whicn Lady Apsley says: ‘‘The only horses of the ancient 
Spanish type now are the Lippizaners of Vienna.’’!*—[i.e. Austria.] 


VII. NORTH AMERICAN MUSTANGS 


When the horses of the Conquistadores were left to themselves in the Americas, 
their heads grew larger, ears longer, eyesight more acute and they developed a 
great sense of locality. They were greatly changed in conformation through feed 
and wild life.'® But this wild life of several centuries produced a hardiness through 


13 Political Examiner and Public Advertiser, Vol. VIII, No. 40, May 2, 1821. Published in 
Frederick, Maryland. 4H. I. Priestley, The Coming of the White Man, p. 27. 

James A. Robertson, Some Notes on the Transfer By Spain of Plants and Animals To Its 
Colonies Overseas, pp. 9, 10. 

18 John Adair, History of the American, Indians. (London, 1775), pp. 195, 196, 352. Fairfax 
Harrison. The John’s Island Stud 1750-1788 (1931), p. 170. 

% R. B. Cunninghame Graham, The Horses of the Conquest, pp. 111, 119, 127, 131. 

17 Woodbury Lowery, The Spanish Settlements in the United States. Florida 1562-1574, p. 
216. 18 Lady Apsley, Bridleways Through History. (London, 1936), p. 315. 
19 Graham, op. cit., pp. 119, 127. 
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natural selection that gave the Mustang,—and his blood brother the Criollo of 
South America,—excellent qualities, not acquired by the domesticated horse, and 
equal in value to their inheritance of eastern blood.” 

The Mustang with the large head (Fig. 2) is a descendant of the real “‘old time 
Mustang’”’—full blooded—now very rare.” 

The Mustang with a more refined head (Fig. 2a) is “Fanny,” also a pure bred 
Mustang but, with a history, as she carried the Mexican, murderer-bandit, Cortex, 
375 miles during 3} days in 1901, in his escape from the law.” 


VIII. FULL SPANISH ARMOUR OF THE 16TH CENTURY 
FOR HORSE AND CABALLERO* 


There are many references to the armour for horse and man used by the Con- 
quistadores. Thus the soldiers that followed Narvaéz had armour as did their horses. 
A letter dated St. Augustine June 15, 1578 to Philip II from Pedro Menéndez 
Marqués, then governor of Florida, asks the king to provide 150 suits of Mexican 
armour similar to those made in Seville “the other time.” The captain of a French 
ship, destroyed off San Mateo by Marqués, was killed by a shot under the visor, 
though encased in full arquebus proof armour.” The horses were not at all times 
protected by armour, as Graham described how the Indians’ “arrows pierced a 
horse and stuck into the ground;” also how the horses were ridden into deep water 
to protect them from arrows.”* At the time of DeSoto’s battle with the Mobile 
Indians, a horse, unprotected, was pierced through the breast by an arrow.”” There 
are, however, references to the effect that Indian arrows pierced the Spanish 
armour.”® At times quilted cotton for men and horses was used in place of steel 
plate armour.”® Raw cowhide shields were used also as protective breast plates for 
horses.*” Sixteenth century steel armour for a man weighed from 48 to 75 pounds; 
for a horse about 95 pounds.*' Thus a mounted horse was burdened with an average 
weight of 157 pounds of armour. 


20 Anales de la Asociacién Criadores de Criollo (Buenos Aires, Sept. 1929), p. 40. 

*1 Natural History (Jan. 1919) p. 107. 

* Description from the letters and papers of the late Randolph Huntington. 

% The title under the illustration attributes this armour to Cortez, and as being in the 
Madrid Museum. The Madrid Museum catalogue of 1849 lists it as Cortez’ armour though the 
1898 catalogue, while it refers to this listing, comments that no reasons are there given for so 
listing it. Mr. S. V. Grancsay, of the Arms and Armor Department of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, in an interview Mar. 24, 1938, told men that while this armour was typical of 
the period the reference here cited about the Cortez ownership was not sufficiently authorita- 
tive; also, that all armour made for Charles V, Philip II and the Spanish grandees came from 
Germany. 

% J. T. Connor, Colonial Records of Spanish Florida 1577-1580. Vol. I, p. 91. 

% Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 319 et seq. 


% Graham, op. cit., p. 76. 27 Bourne, op. cit., p. 49. 
*8 Charles C. Jones, Jr. History of Georgia, Vol. 1 (Boston, 1883), p. 24. 
29 Graham, op. cit., p. 76. 3 Bourne, op. cit., p. 122. 


31 Metropolitan Museum of Art data. 
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CRADLES AND CRADLING PRACTICES OF THE PUEBLO 
INDIANS* By WAYNE DENNIS and MARSENA GALBREATH DENNIS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE present paper is an outgrowth of an interest in the effect of bodily 

restriction upon the motor development of infants. The cradling of 
infants is one of the most widespread forms of restriction, and its im- 
portance in studies of behavioral development has not been entirely over- 
looked. But while there have been discussions of the probable results of 
binding and swaddling, a quantitative study of the effect of such practices 
upon the child has seldom been undertaken. 

With a view to conducting such a research we investigated the possi- 
bility of a study of this nature among various groups of North American 
Indians. It soon became apparent that the Southwestern Indians are the 
most populous groups which still employ the cradle-board. However, a 
review of the literature on the Southwest revealed that but little attention 
has been paid to the details of cradle construction and of cradle usage in 
that area. Therefore the research here reported became an essential pre- 
liminary to the work which we wished eventually to undertake. 

This, then, is the explanation of the present paper, without which we 
fear the paper would not be properly understood. But we hasten to add 
that in gathering our data we attempted to keep in mind not only our own 
purposes but also the ends to which others might wish to put the same type 
of material. We therefore have introduced into this report many items 
which have no bearing upon the restriction of the child, but which we hope 
may add to the description of the material culture of the pueblo Indians. 
This especially was our reason for collecting data concerning the earlier, 
as well as the present-day, cradling customs. 

The report is limited to the pueblo dwellers. Nearly every pueblo was 
visited; and nearly every one which was studied was visited not merely 
once but two or more times during the summers of 1937 and 1938. 

Our most common procedure was as follows: On our first trip to a village 
we made contacts with some native mothers, exhibited an interest in their 
village and in their children, and explained ourselves as persons interested 
in knowing how different peoples take care of their babies. We did not 
attempt to get much information on our first visit. Later calls enabled us 
to get full information, to secure demonstrations of cradles and their uses, 


* The research here reported was made possible through the senior author’s tenure of a 
fellowship of the Social Science Research Council during 1936-37 and through a subsequent 
grant-in-aid from the same organization. 
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and to engage in discussions with some of the oldest women concerning the 
former methods of cradling. In all cases, unless an exception is stated, our 
information on any topic was obtained from two or more women, and was 
verified by direct observation. A survey of the literature has been made for 
observations corroborative or contradictory to our own, and references 
to these are to be found in the footnotes. 

It has seemed best for purposes of exposition to begin with the Hopi 
and to move eastward in dealing with the other groups 


HOPI 


The former cradle on all three mesas was a wicker cradle. The frame 
was made from a limb of juniper, which was first boiled in water in order 
to make it more pliable. The limb was bent until the sides of the frame were 
parallel. The open end of the frame was always at the head of the cradle. 
The frame was filled in with wicker work, whose material was the small 
branches of the plant Schmalizia sp. A face-guard of this material was a 
permanent part of the cradle. The face-guard was attached to the cradle 
at the two sides and it might have one or two additional attachments at the 
top. There was a urine hole. 

This type of cradle was first described and illustrated by Mason! and 
it has also been mentioned by Owens? and by the Beagleholes.* Hough‘ is 
the only writer who has mentioned any differences in the cradle forms of 
the three mesas. Hough states that the wicker cradle was peculiar to First 
Mesa and Third Mesa, and that Second Mesa made use of a board cradle 
with a collapsible face-guard. On account of this statement we made special 
inquiries on this point among the oldest women now living on Second Mesa. 
The reports of these informants leave us at a loss to explain Hough’s 
observation, for our informants uniformly told us that the old cradle of 
Second Mesa was of wicker and that it was not different from the cradles 
of the other mesas. 

Today on Second Mesa and on Third Mesa the cradle is often made of a 
single board with stiff pieces of wire as a face-guard. The face-guard is not 
collapsible, having one or two rigid supports of wire coming to it from the 


10. T. Mason, Cradles of the American Aborigines (Report, U.S. National Museum, 1887) 
pp. 191-92. 

2 J. G. Owens, Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians (Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archeology, Vol. 2, 1892) pp. 163-75. 

* E. and P. Beaglehole, Hopi of Second Mesa (Memoir, American Anthropological Associ- 
ation, No. 44, 1935) p. 33. 

4 W. Hough, The Hopi Indian Collection in the U.S. National Mseum (Proceedings, U.S. 
National Museum, Vol. 54, 1919) p. 241. 
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top of the cradle. The present cradle results from the use of materials which 
are more easily worked but which are used in conformity to the pattern of 
the old wicker cradle. The Hopi give ease of construction as the reason for 
the adoption of the newer type of materials. 

Some families in New Oraibi and in Upper Moenkopi have given up the 
use of the cradle, using American baskets or bassinets instead, but the 
majority of the Hopi employ the cradles as described above. Wicker cradles 
are still common on First Mesa. 

A Hopi cradle is ordinarily used for only one child and is destroyed when 
it is no longer needed. Occasionally a child may have a second and larger 
cradle made for him as he grows older, but in most cases the first cradle 
is used throughout infancy. 

The infant is placed on the cradle on the first day of life. His hands are 
extended at his sides and a blanket is wrapped around him. He is held to 
the cradle by a strip of cloth which goes around both child and cradle. A 
roll of cloth is placed under the infant’s neck to keep him from being bull- 
necked, and his head rests on a pad or small pillow. 

During the first three months he is kept on the cradle practically at all 
times except when being cleaned or bathed. At night the cradle, bearing 
the baby, is placed beside the mother; during the day it rests on the floor 
or on a bed. A cloth is placed over the face-guard, excluding flies and at the 
same time keeping the child in semidarkness. 

In order to nurse the child, the mother takes to her breast the infant 
who is already bound to the cradle. After he has nursed, he may be rocked 
or shaken on the mother’s knee until he is asleep. 

The cradle today is never carried on a person’s back and is never placed 
vertically. It is carried horizontally in the arms but is seldom taken out- 
of-doors. 

Swinging the cradle from the rafters is not a Hopi custom, and most of 
the Hopi are unfamiliar with the practice. We made special inquiries on 
this point on First Mesa because the Tewa at Hano formerly used swinging 
cradles and occasionally do so today. All Hopi informants denied that the 
Hopi had ever adopted this practice. 

After the first three months the child is off of the cradle for some part 
of his waking period each day. His period of freedom increases as his day- 
time sleep becomes shorter. The older children are seldom kept on the 
board when awake. So long as the board is used, it is used for both daytime 
naps and for night sleep. 

The time at which the cradle is discarded varies greatly from mother to 
mother and from child to child. There is no feeling that it should be used 
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for a fixed period of time. It is seldom discarded before the child is three 
months of age, and it is seldom used for children who are more than one 
year of age. To some extent the cradling practice is adjusted to the apparent 
desires of the child. If the infant does not sleep well, or is restless, the use 
of the cradle may be discontinued at an early age. If, on the other hand, 
the child objects to sleeping without the cradle, he may continue te use it 
even after he has begun to walk. 


HANO 


The cradle and the cradling customs of the Tewa of First Mesa are 
identical with those of the Hopi with but one exception: formerly as a 
general rule, and occasionally today, the cradle was used as a swing. In 
order to do this, four ropes hanging from rafters were tied directly to the 
woven cradle, which was thus suspended in a horizontal position. The 
absence of this custom among the Hopi and the presence of a similar custom 
on the Rio Grande suggests strongly that the Hano people brought it with 
them when they moved westward. In the construction of the cradle, how- 
ever, they have completely taken over the practices of the Hopi. 

ZUNI 

The Zuni cradle is of a single board with a collapsible face-guard of 
withes. It has been previously described by Mason® and by Stevenson.® 
Any suitable materials may be used in the construction of the cradle, but 
the board is usually of pine, and the withes in the face-guard ordinarily 
are sticks of green cedar. The guard may be made of two, three, or four 
sticks. A piece of turquoise is buried in the board under the neck of the 
child. There is no urine hole and no wooden neckrest. A cushion is placed 
under the infant’s head, and the child is tied to the board as among the 
Hopi. 

The board is kept for the use of subsequent children and may become 
an heirloom in the family, unless an infant dies while he is using the board. 
In this case the board is discarded. 

In contrast to the Hopi, the Zuni have not accepted any modern sub- 
stitutes for the old materials. No wire face-guards are in use. Similarly, the 
cradle is universal among the Zuni today, whereas some of the Hopi have 
discontinued its use. 

The Zuni infant lies beside bis mother on a bed of warm sand for the 
first days of infancy. The duration of this period is four, eight or ten days, 


5 O. T. Mason, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 
6M. C. Stevenson, Religious Life of the Zuni Child (Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Vol. 5, 1887) p. 546. 
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varying with family custom. It is at the end of this period that the infant 
is first placed on the cradle. 

All other Zuni cradling practices are identical with those previously 
described for the Hopi. The Zuni infant, like the Hopi, sleeps on the cradle 
at night as well as by day. 

Because of the use of swinging cradles to the eastward, we made in- 
quiries concerning the swinging of cradles at Zuni and looked for the prac- 
tice in several homes. We saw no swinging cradles and were told that they 
were never used. Parsons also states that the western pueblos do not use 
swinging cradles,’ but Mrs. Stevenson,* writing at an earlier period, re- 
ported that cradles were sometimes attached to ropes and swung from the 
rafters. 

ACOMA AND ACOMITA 


The Acoma cradle has not been described, but a picture of one appears 
in the Handbook of American Indians under the section on cradles. White’s 
monograph® on Acoma mentions only that the cradle is of board and that 
it is made preferably from a tree which has been struck by lightning. 

We were able to secure two rather unsatisfactory Acomita informants, 
a thirty-year old woman and her mother. The younger woman had an 
infant which was using a cradle. This was the only cradle which we had an 
opportunity to examine. The board was of pine and was rounded at the 
top. It had a collapsible face-guard of four withes, and all cradles were said 
to have this number of sticks. So far as one can determine from an im- 
perfect picture, there is no face-guard attached to the cradle which is shown 
in the Handbook. There was no urine hole, but there was a rectangular 
opening in the neck region. Our informants either could not or would not 
explain the purpose of this hole. There was nothing to suggest that a neck 
rest of any sort had been fitted into the opening. Our informants stated 
that the board is used for about a year. Our notes show that the cradle is 
used only for daytime naps, but we are inclined to think that this informa- 
tion may refer only to the practice of the family in question, or that it may 
represent a recent change in an older custom. 

The cradle is not swung, nor did our informants know of this as a former 
practice. 

In addition to the above data, the following material was obtained from 
a government nurse who has been stationed at Acomita for several years: 


7 E. C. Parsons, The Pueblo of Jemez (New Haven, 1925) p. 28. 

8 M. C. Stevenson, op. cit., p. 546. 

9 L. A. White, The Acoma Indians (Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol. 
47, 1932), p. 133. 
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infants are put on the cradle at birth or soon after. All cradles are of the 
type described above, and all families make use of these cradles. Some 
families use the cradle for more than a year. 

LAGUNA AND ISLETA 

The cradle at Laguna’ and at Isleta" is made of a board with a collaps- 
ible face-guard as previously described for Zuni and Acoma. It is custom- 
ary to use three sticks in the face-guard. A roll of cloth is placed under the 
child’s neck. The board may be used for many generations, if no ill-luck 
occurs to an infant while he is using the board. One board which was shown 
to us was said to be over one hundred years old. Pine which has been struck 
by lightning is preferred. 

The child is placed on the board at birth or within a few days thereafter, 
and uses the board for about a year. However, the usual variability in 
duration of cradling occurs. 

In contrast to Hopi, Zuni, and Acoma, these two more Eastern pueblos 
have the custom of placing the cradle in a swing, and the swing is of a type 
which occurs only at Laguna and Isleta. Lummis” has published a photo- 
graph of the swing. In style it is similar to a log cabin without a roof, for it 
is made by notching several cottonwood sticks of about one-inch diameter, 
and fitting them together in a box-like structure. They are bound with 
thongs to hold them firmly in place. The bottom of the swing is also made 
of these sticks. Customarily there are five sticks on either side and four 
sticks on either end of this structure. 

The swing formerly held the cradle board at night as well as by day. 
There is now a tendency to use the cradling devices only for daytime naps 
or not at all. Today, some families use only the swing, some use only the 
cradle, some use both, and some use neither swing nor cradle. 

THE EASTERN KERESANS AND JEMEZ 

The cradle at Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, and Cochiti is of board with a 
collapsible face-guard. At Santa Ana the board has the shape of an elon- 
gated keystone. The boards of the other villages are rounded at the head. 
The usual number of withes in the face-guard is three. There is a neck rest, 
made either of wood or of folded cloth. The board does not have a urine 
hole. 

We did not secure willing informants at Santa Domingo or at San 


10 EF. C. Parsons, Mothers and Children at Laguna (Man, Vol. 19, 1919) pp. 34-38. 

11 E. C. Parsons, Jsleta, New Mexico (Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Vol. 47, 1932) p. 218. 
2 C, F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo (New York, 1906) p. 36. 
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Felipe, but our informants at Zia and at Cochiti asserted that these pueblos 
use a board of the same type. White” mentions that a board is used at 
Domingo but does not describe it. One Domingo woman admitted to us 
that a board is used, then seemed to realize she had told something and 
would say no more. 

Swings are used among the eastern Keresan villages and are of two 
types. One is made of an elliptical frame of bent twig, the frame filled in 
with thongs, ropes or strips of cloth. A swing of this sort is described by 
Goldfrank. The other type consists of two parallel pieces of wood inserted 
within a folded blanket or sheepskin. The blanket or sheepskin forms the 
support for the cradle which lies between the parallel sticks. Either type 
of swing hangs from the rafters by four ropes. In either type the cradle 
rests not on the frame of the swing but on the softer material which is 
inside of the frame. 

Zia, Cochiti, and Santa Ana use only the elliptical swing. Jemez employs 
only the rectangular swing. At Domingo we saw both types, but we can 
form no estimate of their relative frequency at this pueblo. 

At Zia, Jemez, and Cochiti the infant is put on the cradle board at 
birth. (See Stevenson™ for an account of Zia childbirth.) However, the 
Santa Ana custom is to keep the infant in a basket for the first four days, 
after which he is placed on the cradle board. 

The former custom at the pueblos mentioned above was to keep the 
infant on the board during all of his sleeping hours. The board rested beside 
the mother at night, but it was placed in the swing for the daytime naps. 
Both the board and the swing were used for several months. 

At the present time there is a tendency to use the board to a lesser 
degree than was formerly the case. At Jemez many mothers do not use the 
board at all. However, some of those who do not use the board employ the 
swing without the board for daytime naps. At Cochiti today the board is 
often used only for the first four days, being discarded thereafter, but the 
swing without the board is used for daytime naps for several months. 

When the infant is in the swing, the mother feeds the infant by standing 
and letting the child nurse as he lies securely tied to the suspended cradle. 
When the infant stops nursing, a push is given to the swing and the infant 

L.A. White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico (Memoir, American Anthro- 
pological Association, No. 43) p. 81. 

4 E. S. Goldfrank, The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti (Memoir, Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, No. 33, 1927) p. 81. 


% M. C. Stevenson, The Zia (Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol. 11, 
1894) pp. 139-42. 
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goes to sleep as the cradle gradually comes to rest. If anything should dis- 
turb the infant’s sleep, the cradle is again set in motion. 

PICURIS AND TAOS 

The Picuris cradle is a board with a collapsible face-guard of three 
withes. The swing is of the rectangular type made of two parallel sticks 
with cloth between them. Picuris practice is unusual in that the infant is 
not placed on the board or in the swing until he is more than a month of 
age. At the present time the cradle and the swing are used only for daytime 
naps; unfortunately, in this instance we failed to inquire concerning the 
former custom. 

In the course of our one visit to Taos we learned only that formerly 
both a board and a swing were used. Our informant denied that these are 
still used today, but we are not confident of the accuracy of this statement. 
Parsons" speaks as if both cradle and swing are used at the present time. 
She gives but little description of either. 

A Taos cradle in the Peabody Museum at Harvard is of the familiar 
pueblo style, a board with a collapsible face-guard. 

A special report of the Eleventh Census" speaks of the Taos cradle as 
made of wicker; but in view of the incidental character of this reference, 
we do not feel that the statement is entirely to be relied upon. 

THE TEWA 

At Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, San Juan, and Tesuque the cradling 
device consists in a fusion of the cradleboard and a swing of the parallel 
bar type. The parallel sticks, which are hung from the ceiling by four ropes, 
are inserted in a folded blanket, sheepskin, or piece of carpet. A board may 
also be placed within the folded material, although many families do not 
use a board. If the board is employed, it is a fixed part of the swing; i.e., 
it is not a removable board, as elsewhere. In keeping with this fusion of 
the two parts, the collapsible face-guard is fastened not to the board but to 
the parallel sticks. 

This cradling swing is held to be an old form; there is no memory of an 
earlier type. Parsons'* mentions that a swing is used at San Juan and at 
Santa Clara but does not describe it. Saunders’® presents a picture of a 
Tesuque swing which corresponds to the above description. 


16 E. C. Parsons, Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2, 1936). 

17 Report on Indians Taxed and Indians not Taxed (Eleventh Census, Washington, D.C, 
1890) p. 426. 

18 E. C. Parsons, The Pueblo of Jemez, p. 28 and Social Organization of the Tewa of New 
Mexico (Memoir, American Anthropological Association, No. 36, 1929) p. 185. 
19 C. F. Saunders, Indians of the Terraced Houses (New York: Putnam, 1912) p. 86. 
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The infant is not put into the swinging cradle until about two weeks 
of age. Before this time the child lies on the mother’s bed. 

In putting the infant to sleep, the mother wraps the child, puts it in 
the swing, and ties the child in by a cloth which goes around the entire 
swing at the level of the child’s chest. 

The cradle is used only for daytime naps; the mother stands by the 
swing in order to nurse the child as described in the section on the Keresans. 

The face-guard is covered by cotton cloth when the child is sleeping; 
mosquito netting is not used. 

The cradle is ordinarily used throughout the first year. 


SUMMARY 


The material which has just been presented may be summarized as 
follows: all of the pueblos use some form of cradle, and most of them use 
aboriginal types at the present time. The Hopi and the Tewa of Hano 
formerly used a wicker cradle, but it is being given up in favor of a board 
cradle. All other groups except the Rio Grande Tewa have for a long time 
used a board cradle with a collapsible face-guard. The Tewa of the Rio 
Grande do not use a separate cradle, but instead, they attach the collaps- 
ible face-guard directly to a swing. 

The Hopi, the Zuni, and the Acoma do not use a swing with the cradle, 
although such a usage occasionally occurred in former times at Zuni. At 
Hano and at all the eastern villages swings of various types are employed. 
In these instances, the cradle board is placed in the swing. 

The Hopi, including Hano, and the Zuni use the cradle both day and 
night, and this was formerly the case at Isleta, Laguna, Zia, Cochiti, Santa 
Ana, and possibly at other pueblos. At the present time it would appear that 
except among the Hopi and Zuni the cradle is used only for daytime naps. 
However, individual differences in the use of the cradle are particularly 
marked among the eastern villages. 

Typically the child is put on the cradle at birth or at a few days after 
birth, but among the Picuris and the eastern Tewa there is a considerable 
delay. The cradle among the pueblos is used as a bed, and very seldom as a 
device for carrying the infant. In the main, the number of hours per day 
spent on the cradle corresponds closely to the amount of diurnal sleep. At 
no pueblo is there a fixed time for discarding the cradle, and practice in this 
respect varies greatly within any village. However, one may say that 
cradling in most cases lasts from six months to one year. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AS A DETERMINANT 
OF NATIVE INDIAN CUSTOMS By VERNON KINIETZ 


HE effect of European civilization in contact with native Indian 
customs has usually been thought of as disastrous and it usually has 
been disastrous. The material culture of the Indians was rapidly sup- 
planted, and their political and social organizations disrupted. The activities 
of traders and missionaries tended to destroy the ceremonies of the various 
groups with which they came in contact. The efforts of the missionaries 
were particularly directed against the native ceremonies and usually suc- 
ceeded in breaking them down even if the proffered substitute was not 
accepted. Still the effect of European civilization has not always been 
disastrous. In many cases it has even contributed or been responsible for 
features of Indian life which the Indians have considered as their own. 
The activities of the white land-grabbers were responsible for the emer- 
gence of such champions of Indian rights as Pontiac and Tecumseh, and 
some of the religious revival movements such as those of the Delaware 
Prophet and the Shawnee Prophet. It was no accident that these religious 
revivals were coincident with the militant programs of Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh. Both were the result of a feeling of resentment against white 
aggressions. These (feelings and aggressions) were particularly marked in 
the case of the Delaware. 

The Delaware was one of the first tribes to be contacted by Europeans. 
At the present time there has been over three hundred years of contact. 
The fact that there are many vestiges of their original culture remaining 
is due in no small measure to the effect of recurrent revivals. The nature of 
the revivals was determined by the sort of influences that European civiliza- 
tion was exerting. With the Delaware the effect of contact with European 
civilization was a stabilization of native customs. 

As proof of this effect let us consider the most thoroughly recorded 
feature of their culture, the Big House Ceremony. This ceremony, as per- 
formed by the Delaware in Oklahoma, has been described by Harrington! 
and Speck.? The ceremony is now an annual affair, held in October, in a 
special building called the Big House and constructed of split logs and mud 
with two smoke vents in the roof and doors at the East and West ends. 
There are two images carved on the central post and single ones on ten 
wall posts. The responsibility of “bringing in” the affair rests with one 


1 Mark R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape (Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1921). 

? Frank G. Speck, A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony (Publications of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Committee, Vol. 2, 1931). 
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individual in each of the three tribal divisions, Wolf, Turtle, and Turkey. 
There are three men and three women attendants who act as doorkeepers, 
sweep the floor, serve food, etc. In addition there are two drummers and an 
inquisitor dressed in bear skins and wearing a mask representing the mask 
spirit. The “bringer-in” recites his puberty vision to start the first night. 
His words are given a few at a time and repeated by those who wish, who 
also follow him in dancing around the fires and the central post. His recita- 
tion is followed by others throughout the night. The ceremony is substan- 
tially the same each of the next ten nights, the same individuals reciting 
their visions and leading the dances. At the end of the third night, hunters 
are sent out to get some deer. On the ninth night the drum sticks are 
changed. On the fourth and ninth nights twelve men are sent out to make 
twelve prayer calls. The twelfth night is given over to the women and young 
people who wish to recite their visions and lead the dance. The occasion 
breaks up on the thirteenth morning with a final dance in single file around 
the center post and then outside to face the East for a final prayer to the 
Creator. 

Speck stated “the fact that in the Big House certain rites appear to 
have been added and others to have been dropped off as time went on 
would show that the great celebration has integrated through the coalition 
of originally separate elements.’ My thesis is to give approximate dates 
to the addition or subtraction of the various elements and to show the 
activating force and directional factor to have been contact with European 
civilization. 

Contacts with European civilization were instrumental in two ways to 
bring about this integration. First, it was the whites whose encroachments 
on the domain of the related Delaware groups drove them farther west 
and contributed to their union for mutual protection. Second, it was the 
efforts of the missionaries, particularly the members of the Moravian 
brotherhood, that kept the attention of the Indians on religious subjects. 
Furthermore, the missionaries formed separate communities of their con- 
verts. This division of the tribe’s strength at a time when it was fighting 
for its existence, engendered the opposition of the chiefs and other leaders 
of the unconverted. The opposition by the unconverted was expressed in a 
variety of ways which the missionaries recorded as hindering their work. 
One of the most effective methods was that of the native teachers who 
preached a message similar to that of the missionaries but made it more 
attractive by incorporating the feasting and dancing customs instead of 


3 Speck, Oklahoma Delaware Ceremonies, Feasts and Dances (Memoirs, American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 7, 1937). 
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attempting to supplant them. Drunkenness, stealing, murder, polygamy 
and adultery were proclaimed as distasteful to the Creator. Instead of 
announcing Christ as their Saviour, the native teachers maintained that 
the salvation of the tribe could best be achieved by a rigid adherence to the 
old ways which were given their ancestors by the Creator. All of these 
restrictions and admonitions were later mentioned as being expounded in 
the Big House, but we have no record that they were included before 1762, 
the date of the religious revival led by the Delaware Prophet. 

Another element that seems to have been added at this time, or shortly 
after, as the result of the Delaware Prophet’s vision was the custom of 
shaking hands in the ceremony, using only the left hand as the hand of the 
heart. The left hand was later known as the holy hand, the right as the 
unholy. It is not unlikely that the desire to appear different in all respects 
from the whites was responsible for this addition. 

According to the information given Speck by Tom Half Moon, it was 
about the time when white people were first seen by the Delaware that the 
carved images were added to the ceremonial equipment of the Big House. 
This was definitely thought to be a fault in the ceremony in recent years.‘ 
Zeisberger (1779),5 Luckenbach (1805),° Trowbridge (1824),’ and an 
anonymous manuscript on Delaware traditions (1824),* all mention the 
carved images on the central post of the ceremonial structure but none of 
them give an intimation that there were others on the wall posts. It is a 
reasonable assumption that the images were not increased to twelve until 
after 1824 in view of the complete absence of references to them in these 
fairly complete accounts before that date. The twelve images represent 
the twelve spirits subsidiary to the Creator. This makes one wonder how 
much the missionaries talked to the Indians about the twelve apostles. 
Certainly the appearance of this concept after several decades of missionary 
work is suggestive of a transfer of ideas. The fact that the ten images on 
the wali posts play no great part in the ceremony likewise suggests that 
they are of recent origin. 

The formalization of the Big House Ceremony is evident in many other 
details. One of these is the elimination of cooking in the ceremonial building. 


4 Ibid. p. 19. 

5 History of the North American Indians (Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, 
19, 1910) p. 141. 

6 Autobiography of Abraham Luckenbach (Indiana Historical Collections 23, 1938), p. 613. 

7 Ms. on Delaware Traditions on loan from Sidney T. Miller. 


8 Ms. on Delaware Traditions tentatively ascribed to John Johnston. In the Burton His- 


torical Collections, Detroit. 
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Luckenbach and others reported cooking in the house itself. In recent years 
the consumption of food has been permitted but not its preparation. An- 
other rule of comparatively recent development relates to the exclusion 
of strangers, both whites and Indians. Luckenbach was taken by John 
Conner to witness a ceremony held in 1805 near the present site of Muncie, 
Indiana.* In recent years non-members have not been admitted. The 
modern Delaware explain this by saying that as all the interior is assigned 
to the three divisions of the Delaware nation, Wolf, Turtle and Turkey, 
there is no place for a stranger to sit unless he belongs to one of these 
divisions. 

The length and frequency of the ceremony have both undergone modi- 
fication in recent times. According to the tradition of its origin recorded by 
Speck, the Delaware first worshipped for a twelve day period every month 
but in a few years changed to every three months and then to every six 
months. They then found that they were acting too much like white people, 
thus clearly professing that the changes were in historic times.'® Zeisberger 
in 1779 said that the ceremonies were usually in the autumn, rarely in 
winter," and lasted three or four days.” Kluge in 1805 said the ceremony 
lasted eight days and nights and a year later reported that several days and 
nights were devoted to the ceremony. The ceremony in recent years has 
been held only in October. Between 1803 and 1806 Kluge mentioned several 
held in April, one in February, one in June and several in August. Kluge’s 
acquaintance with the Delaware was during a period of very great unrest 
among them. Besides several native Delaware teachers, the Shawnee 
Prophet was preaching the rejection of all the ways of the whites. Kluge’s 
own mission among the Delaware on White River seems to have been 
responsible for the vehemence of some of the native teachers. As to the 
frequency of the ceremony, Kluge reported the. Indians saying in 1805, 
“Last year we had two sacrifices and prayed for long life and but two people 
died. This year we are sacrificing all the time and all the more of our 
number die.’’! 

Trowbridge in 1824 received information from Capt. Pipe that the 
ceremony lasted only six days and nights. The occurrence was annual or 
perhaps more frequent. The anonymous author of another manuscript® 
on Delaware traditions written about the same time said the ceremony 


® Diary of the White River Mission (Indian Historical Collections, 23) p. 350. 

10 4 Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony, p. 101. 

1 Op. cit. p. 136. ® Ibid. p. 139. 

18 Diary of the White River Mission (Indian Historical Collections, 23) pp. 531, 421. 
4 Ibid. pp. 359-360. % Tentatively ascribed to John Johnston. 
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lasted for twelve days and twelve nights successively, but did not mention the 
the interval between observances. Many other features were later changed we 
from what they were at the time these two accounts were written but 

apparently the twelve day period had already made its appearance. did 

Twelve is now regarded as the mystic and ceremonial number of the tre 
Delaware. The Big House ceremony as now constituted is practically a dur 
network of twelves. For example, it meets once in twelve months for a fere 
period of twelve nights, each of which is symbolic of one of the twelve all 
months of the year. The minimum number required for a performance is tha 
twelve. There are twelve images carved on the posts of the building. There not 
are twelve prayer sticks distributed to the gathering. Twelve prayers are anc 
necessary to reach to the uppermost of the twelve sky-levels where dwells | the 
the Creator. Twelve men are sent outside to make twelve prayer calls. the 
It seems as though some of these must have arisen through an attempt to Ho 
rationalize the ceremony. 

Chronological lists of month names also give evidence of the compara- wh 
tively recent growth in importance of the Big House Ceremony among the bor 
Delaware. The name for October, Poksi‘t ki-so, recorded several times an 
between 1780 and 1824, is not now admitted or recognized among the are 
Delaware around Dewey, Oklahoma, where meetings of the Big House have sig 
been held recently. The only name known there is Takokiniki-so. An inform- we 
ant from the Washita group of Delaware, who do not have the Big House, 
gave Poksit but as the name for September. The change in names for civ 
October seems to be a part of a tendency affecting those of other months, sp 
but the significant thing is in the translation of the names, as two inform- ad 
ants from around Dewey said that the present name signified—Fall month, SW 
when everyone gets together—which is a very definite reference to the ) 
Big House. 


The last performance in the Big House near Dewey was held about 
1924. Since then even the building has gone. There is a possibility that 
another revival would see it restored but it is not likely. In recent years 
the young people have not been induced to seek visions and without these 
to recite the ceremony cannot be held. Some of the Delaware express 
regret that the “Delaware Church” has gone but most of them find the 
worship of the Creator in the Baptist Church or in peyote sufficient. 

Thus in the records of one ceremony we can observe considerable change 
since the beginning of three centuries of contact between the Delaware and 
white people. If the origin of the ceremony in its various parts is not re- 
corded, we do have contemporary evidence that the various parts became 
integrated, some features added and others dropped, rules developed for 
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the participants, the length and frequency of the ceremony, and probably 
we have witnessed its expiration. 

While there were changes in early historic times, the greatest changes 
did not occur until after the Gnadenhutten massacre and other evidences of 
treachery on the part of the whites. The Delaware by remaining neutral 
during the Revolution were regarded with suspicion by both sides and suf- 
fered terribly in consequence. The reaction of the Indians was to distrust 
all advances of the whites. The teachings of Christ they rejected, saying 
that it was not in their country that he was crucified and that they did 
not do it. Their conservatism seems to have developed as a united front 
and shield against all aspects of European civilization. The two facts that 
the Delaware received more than their fair share of abuse at the hands of 
the whites and that they are the only people to have developed the Big 
House seem to be related. 

By the mere act of introducing substitutes for native implements, the 
whites exerted an influence on the concepts of the Indians. The wooden 
bowls and fire-drill used in the Big House now have a religious significance, 
and are supposed to represent the old ways. It must be granted that they 
are symbolic of old customs but it is very doubtful if they possessed religious 
significance in the old days when wooden bowls were common and all fires 
were started with fire-drills. 

Thus in reviewing the foregoing evidence it seems clear that European 
civilization in contact with that of the Delaware was unconsciously re- 
sponsible for the integration of the Big House ceremony, the dropping and 
addition of many features and then with continued contact the probable 
swan song of the ceremony. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ARBOR, MICH. 


THE PROBLEM OF INCEST TABU IN A 
NORTH CHINA VILLAGE?” By FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


N THIS paper I shall present some observations on the problem of incest 

in Mu Er Shan Li, a North China village community. This was the 
village in which I was born. It is located on the south coast of Manchuria, 
of Chuang Ho Hsien (district). I lived in this village till I was five, and 
until 1933 I made six visits to this village, staying with my clansmen from 
ten days to three months each time. I personally know more than half of 
the inhabitants of this village. 

There were in 1933 about three hundred families in the village, of these, 
one third had a common clan-family name (Hsing) and could definitely 
trace descent back to a common genealogical tree. This is my clan family. 
The size of the family in this village was, in 1933, about seven to eight 
persons. I have no exact statistical figures on the population, this average 
is obtained from a general survey of my own clan families and other families 
that I know best. This figure seems to differ somewhat from some recent 
statistical studies which show that the average size for all Chinese families 
is about 5.25 persons, or thereabout.*® A few families had more than thirty 
family members. It is an agricultural village. The people were originally 
emigrants from the north-eastern penninsula of Shantung province. The 
major activity of the people in the village was agriculture, only about one- 
tenth or less was engaged in shop-keeping or studying the classics. Old 
type scholars had prestige and enjoyed leadership. Only five or six of the 
sons were sent to the higher primary school in Ta Ku Shan, a small town 
about ten miles away, but there were several tutor schools teaching classics 
in the village, each having about five to ten pupils. All families worshipped 
ancestors, kitchen god, and gods of heaven and earth. Many worshipped 
at the same time Buddha and fox fairies. Communication with the outside 
world was difficult. There was no post office in the village, letters were 


1 Based largely on a paper read at the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, 1938; Copenhagen. 

2 The writer is indebted to Drs R. Firth, H. T. Fei and M. Fortes for their valuable crit- 
icisms. 

3 C. M. Chiao: Rural Population and Vital Statistics: “For China the mean size of family 
constitutes 5.25 persons (North China 5.55, South China 5.03),” pp. 13 and 48, 1934, Shanghai. 
Lewis Smythe: The Composition of the Chinese Family, Nanking Journal, Vol. 5, no. 2: “When 
the urban series is standardized to the rural percentage distribution, the predicted average 
size for the urban families becomes 5.2 persons, which is only 0.4 person less than the average 
size of the rural family (5.6)” p. 15. My impression of seven or eight persons per family in my 
village is only given as suggestive here and can evidently not argue against these statistical 
results. Regional variation within a general average is, however, quite conceivable. 
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always forwarded by the post office in Ta Ku Shan through addressee’s 
friends who might happen to make a trip to this town. The latter is about 
60 miles away from the nearest railway city called Antung, which marks 
one end of the borderline between Manchuria and Korea. Communication 
between them and between this village community and them was mainly 
by mule carts which could cover the distance of 60 miles in two and a half 
days. There was a small passenger motor-launch plying at irregular inter- 
vals between Ta Ku Shan and Antung.* 


WHAT INCEST MEANT TO THE PEOPLE 


It seems to me that the people in this village had not an inclusive con- 
ception of, and reaction against, all incestuous behaviour, but reacted to 
each particular case separately.) This might be due to the fact that I did 
not specifically inquire about their opinion, but it is to be borne in mind 
that the question of incest was not discussed by the people except upon 
occasions more or less connected with an incestuous affair or a “wrong” 
proposal. A systematized picture worked out by the investigator may or 
may not be true to reality. I had not heard of any talk of incest dreams. 
The abusive remark ‘“‘you have sexual relations with your mother,” as far 
as I could make out, evoked relations equally as bad as the abusive remark, 
“T have sexual relations with your mother.’’® 

But on specific occasions some definite reactions were observed. There 
was first the conscious reluctance to make families of the same surname 
(Hsing) as oneself affinal relatives. As far as I am aware, this was contribu- 
tive to the failure of two proposals, although actually I know of a few 
marriages between families of the same surname, With this reluctance it is 
perhaps easy to understand that matrilineal cross-cousin and even matri- 
lineal orthocousin marriages were practiced. But only marriages within 
the ““‘Wu fu” (see diagram) on the patrilineal line® were seriously forbidden.’ 

‘ For shortage of space the writer is not in a position here to describe in detail the geo- 
graphical and social environment of this community. It is hoped to publish this material in 
extenso later. There are two regional investigations on Chinese village life in South China that 
the readers may consult. They are D. Kulp, Country Life in South China; and H. T. Fei, Peasant 
Life in China (London, 1939). 

5 These two and similar ones are insulting epithets employed in a bad quarrel or fight. 
They are used apparently interchangeably. 

6 My friend Dr H. T. Fei, was kind enough to make the following comments about Wu 
fu in a private letter to me: “So far as I understand, the term refers to the different degrees 
of mourning obligation as regulated by classical code. It includes a wider kinship group than 
the sib;”” He maintains that this has little to do with incest. But the concept of Wu fu is a 
definite one and one that is recurrent in the villagers’ minds on many occasions not related 
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DIAGRAM OF WU FU: (on the patrilineal line) 
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W W 
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W 
F —Father M —Mother 
S —Son W —Wife 
Sis—Sister Ws—Wives 
B —Brother D —Daughter 


Bs—Brothers 


This diagram is given only to explain the concept of Wu Fu as it is formally 
conceived. Its main formal use is in the systematization and definition of the clan 
members. This diagram, with additional indications of the mourning obligation in 
each case, is given in most of the popular lunar calenders circulating among 
peasants as well as city folk. 
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When for instance, one of my clan uncles was thinking of obtaining a wife 
for his son, he declined one favorable offer because after some pain in trac- 
ing out the genealogical lines, the girl was found to be within the same Wu 
fu as his son. I heard him discussing it with my father. I also heard explicit 
discussions on this point several other times. These discussions were not 
always as clear as would be desirable about the reasons for this ban. Once 
or twice I witnessed the attitude that “this has always been so.’”’ On one 
occasion authority was quite wrongly attributed to Confucious. However, 
I also heard that, in the past, there were a few marriages in this village 
within Wu fu, but outside the joint family. I cannot speak about these 
cases in detail because the people were vague about them. This however 
gives us the impression that the patrilineal joint family is really the central 
sphere within which marriage could not take place. 

Within but beside this patrilineal principie, a generation difference was 
a strong factor preventing marriage. In all proposals between even two 
remotely related affinal relatives, the first thing they wanted to make sure 
was that the prospective couple should be from the same generation. This 
does not mean that marriages between remote relatives of different genera- 
tions never occurred, but they were infrequent because of the conscious 
psychological reaction against them. 


THREE CONCRETE CASES OF INCEST DESCRIBED 


CASE I. Our first case is one between a tenant farmer and his daugh- 
ter-in-law. The family consisted of nine members. Only his eldest son, who 
was the only one old enough to work, was married. The family held a half 


directly to mourning. Thus we often hear the expression “he is in or out of Wu fu” in gossip, in 
discussions about possible marriages, as well as, of course, in discussions about whether to go 
to attend a funeral. This use of the concept is largely a matter of habit, a convenient way of 
expressing the sphere of kinship. It is thus often used without reference to its original context 

7 There may be some question as to the position of the daughter-in-law in this situation. 
The afore-mentioned friend Dr Fei told me that the practice of levirate was not unusual in his 
village (Peasant Life in China, p. 71). However such was not known in Mu Er Shan Li. In 
my wide contact with villagers through the biggest hospital in North China (The Peiping 
Union Medical College Hospital, Peiping) as a social worker for three and a half years (from 
1934-37) I did not come across this practice. The total number of cases that I handled each 
year was about 300 and among these about 70 to 80 were fairly intensive cases. The hospital 
maintains contact with peasants from all parts of North China and even receive a number of 
cases from Szech’uan. In the absence of any positive data from Mu Er Shan Li, and elsewhere, 
demonstrating the contrary, I am therefore treating daughter-in-law in the incest situation as 
I have stated above. I shall presently describe and discuss a case of this kind to substantiate 
this treatment. 
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leased and half owned farm of about four hundred mows.’ At first his son 
only learned vaguely about the father’s liaison with his wife. One day, there 
was a witch doctor curing some illness in their clan family living next door. 
All the members of this family, except the father and the daughter-in-law 
and her two months’ old child went out to watch the proceeding, which was 
always fascinating. Unfortunately the son came back alone earlier than 
the others, and to his vexation, he found his father having sexual intercourse 
with his wife. I did not know exactly what they said to each other at this 
moment, but when the rest of the family and some relatives returned to his 
house (I was among them) we found a great drama; the daughter-in-law 
was trying to commit suicide publicly by drinking a bowl of distilled salt.* 
This was at once stopped by relatives. The son then dashed out of the room 
and loudly abused his father with the worst language. The father at first 
pretended that he did not hear, but when the abusive language continued 
for some time, he jumped up and attempted to whip his son. This was again 
stopped by relatives. After that time there was a wide gap, with mutual 
suspicion, between the son and the father. They could never get along with 
each other as they did before. The father’s wife also bore a grudge against 
her husband. Thus the authority of the father was greatly shaken. He also 
felt as if he had not much face to meet others.!® Soon after that there was 
talk about division of the family, but this did not occur until three years 
later because of the son’s economic inability. 

In connection with this case I heard much about supernatural sanctions 
which were especially directed against union of different generations, be- 
tween father-in-law and daughter-in-law or father and daughter, etc. They 
described such persons as being not differentiated from an animal and 
said that it was religious offense against his ancestors as well as some other 
gods, including the kitchen god who annuaily reports the family conduct 
to heaven. These religious offenses would give him and his family misfor- 
tune and sickness, and his descendants lack of prosperity." 


8 Each mow is about one-eighth of an acre (roughly). 

® This is used for making bean-curd and is easily accessible during the winter season in a 
farmer’s home. 

10 Children also made fun of him when they sighted him on the street or in the field. The 
special term for a man who committed adultery with his daughter-in-law was T’ao Huo P’a, 
and they would often point to him thus “that old Tao Huo P’a is coming, look!” (T’ao Huo 
P’a is the utensil that one uses to take out the ashes from under a kitchen stove. It is wooden, 
is made of a piece of heavy squared wood and a long handle. The association is that it looks 
like a penis (very roughly), but this is a utensil used most by the daughter-in-law, as she 
does the cooking in most families.) 

1 Tt should be noted, however, that when it comes to the question of bringing disasters 
they did not imagine that their own ancestors would do it. I had never come across the idea 
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CASE II. This family consisted of seven members. At the top were 
two brothers, one being a widower, and the other having a wife and a son. 
The widower had a daughter and a sworn-daughter” who had no parents 
and lived in his home. This was also a farmer’s family, poor, and without 
land of their own. The widower first had a liaison with his “‘sworn-daughter,”’ 
who lived in the same room with his own daughter. Then it was said that 
one night he went into the wrong bed in the darkness and had since then 
established a liaison with his real daughter also. People in the village ex- 
pressed their disgust towards this man, they said that he was a low animal. 
His former wife’s family abstained from further social intercourse with this 
“low animal.’’ Nobody would propose to the daughter. But besides this 
nobody did anything to stop it. People said that he never had much to do 
with others at all. I was told that this affair was carried on in an apparent 
tranquility when I lost touch with this village in 1933. 

It was in connection with this case that I heard much about beliefs 
involving biological ideas directed against incest. Brother-sister union, or 
marriage of “close’”’ blood-relatives was believed to result in producing an 
abortive or sickly child. In case of a mother-son union, the child would be a 
monster. A second belief maintained that union of this kind would result 
in the woman having an illness of fatal continual flow of her menses. I have 
the impression that this latter was only applied to cases of union between 
close family members, certainly within the joint family, but I do not know 
how far it extended beyond that. The sanctions from supernatural beings 
(undifferentiated), appearing in connection with the previous case, also 
came to the foreground in this case. Again the seriousness in the maladjust- 
ment of kinship terms due to such a development was talked about. 
“What can she call her father now!’ 

CASE III. This was a big family, consisting of 41 members in 4 


that ancestors would bring disaster to their own descendents for any reason, but for the other 
gods to do so was an obviously commonplace. 

% The colloquial term is Kan Kuei Nu or “dry daughter” (as distinguished from real 
daughter) although real daughters are never called “wet daughter.” It is a kind of adoption, 
but only partial as the adopted daughter or son in this way uswally does not live with his or her 
sworn parents. 

13 In connection with the sanctions it must be noted that governmental law did not reach 
the village to any extent. The Republican law had definite provisions against incest of various 
kinds, but to the villagers they were as if non-existent. There was no formal representative of 
the government in the village. If some troubles could not be settled in the village through 
elders, they went to the district police office about three miles away. The police officers nearly 
always gave advice as to a peaceful settlement without going through the official red tape. None 
of the cases of incest offence was even brought to the police. The policy of the police was, if 
the villagers did not bother them they would not bother the villagers. 
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generations. At the top was an old great grandmother, aged over ninety and 
an invalid. She had six sons, each with a wife and children. Several of her 
grandsons were married and had children. The family lived in a big house 
enclosed by a great wall on the four corners of which were four forts with 
pistols, etc. to guard against bandits, as the family was very rich. The court- 
yard was subdivided into several small court-yards in which different 
branches of the family lived. The family head was the eldest son of the 
great grandmother. It happened that one of the grandsons became in- 
terested in the wife of his father’s brothers’ son. He later more or less had a 
liaison with her. When he visited her part of the court-yard she treated him 
in an obviously too generous and affectionate way. The other cousins 
noticed it and gossiped. But one day, the woman’s father-in-law learned 
about it. He was determined to put a stop to it. So the next day as soon as 
the young man appeared in that section of the court-yard he gave the 
latter a heavy beating. The affair was thus terminated as the young man 
now could not dare to go over to that section of the court-yard any more. 
The girl’s husband was a rather weak personality; he said nothing about 
his wife’s adultery, but was quite glad that his father beat the adulterer. 

The family tried not to let the news of the occurrence spread to the 
outside world, as the saying went; ‘“‘Dirty events in the household should 
not be spread outside.’”’ But as my family was related to this one in an 
affinal way, I learned about it through my eldest sister-in-law and also 
my mother.'*-® 

A DISCUSSION OF THEORIES OF INCEST 

Modern anthropologists have agreed with biological scientists generally 
that the horror of incest cannot be explained in biological terms.’ Its 
varied sphere of application in different social groups justifies the stress 
by many anthropologists on its social origin." 


# It is plain that the number of cases is lamentably small. But on this subject I do not 
see what else I or for that matter any other student can do about it. These were the only cases, 
to the best of my knowledge, during my nineteen years of acquaintance with that village. 

% We can thus differentiate three types of sanctions from these cases. They are; the gov- 
ernmental law (which did not reach the village), the sanctions from beliefs involving biological 
ideas and the sanctions from kinship and local groups (neighbourhood and friendship). 

% Linton, Study of Man, p. 125; R. Fortune, “Incest” p. 620. Ency. Soc. Sci. Vol. VII. 
Thomas; Primitive Behavior, (1937), p. 197; Firth; We, the Tikopia, pp. 324-325. 

17] think there has been a considerable misunderstanding on the part of some anthro- 
pologists between social origin and historical origin. In the Feb. 1938, number of the American 
Anthropologist, e.g. in a review of Dr. Firth’s book We, the Tikopia, the reviewer accused Firth 
of having been “threading into the enemy grounds” (grounds of the historical and evolutionary 
schools) by explaining the origins of some social institutions. This was due to confounding 
historical and evolutionary origins with social origins. The main stress of the study of social 
origins is to discover the principles of existence of social phenomena by empirical correlation 
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The initial hypothesis of a correlation between exogamy and the exist- 
ence of a group was advanced by E. B. Taylor many years ago.'* A number 
of later observations have endorsed the validity of its broad implications.'® 

There are, however two different views in this matter. On the one hand 
is Prof Malinowski’s explanation along psychological lines; on the other 
the more purely sociological explanation of Firth and Fortune which is 
opposed to the first.?° Viewed in the light of the present data, this opposition 
is more logical than real. 

For instance, the outcome of our first case supports Prof Malinowski’s 
observation in Trobriand society. He maintains that the occurrence of 
incest is incompatible with the existing sentiments inherent in the usual 
relationships among members of the family and will “involve the disruption 
of the relationship so laboriously constructed.’’ No society could exist under 
such condition.’””! 

This incestuous union, however, was disruptive chiefly because the 
daughter-in-law had a jealous spouse. The father was also in the same 
position. If it was between brother and sister or a widowed father and 
daughter, the situation would have been different. It seems to me that the 
legitimate ground for speaking of psychological disruptive force created by 
incest is jealousy of the first spouse or spouses.”? 


with other existing phenomena. When these are established they may be of equal validity to 
the past as well as to the future. 

18 On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institution Applied to Law of Marriage 
and Descent, (Journal Anthropology Institute 18), p. 267. 

19 Fortune, Incest, p. 620. Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. VII. Thomas, Primitive 
Behavior (1937), p. 197; Firth, We, the Tikopia, pp. 324-325. The idea of preservation of the 
group, or social integration should be used with qualification, the sphere of the group should 
be defined. Are we speaking of a nation? a tribe? a clan? a phratry? a village? or a family? It 
may be clear that if a family bond is strong, the unit larger than but including the family will 
be weakened, and vice versa. So when we speak of preservation of the group, of social integra- 
tion with regard to the Chinese family, we at the same time may be speaking of the disintegra- 
tion of the large group, the nation. Indeed strong family and clan bond has been unprofitable 
and even detrimental to the development of nationalism in China. 

20 B. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (1932), p. 250; R. Firth, We, the 
Tikopia (1935), p. 325, 338, 340; R. Fortune: Incest, article in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
1932, Vol. VII, p. 620. 1 Sex and Repression (1932), p. 259. 

2 It is pertinent to point out here that the erroneousness of the older theories of parents’ 
jealousy or attachment to the matriarchal mother was pointed out by R. Fortune (0. cit., 
p. 620). Prof Westermark’s theory based upon Bentham of natural aversion due to familiarity 
was refuted by Malinowski as well as by Thomas (Sex and Repression, pp. 249-252; W. I 
Thomas: Primitive Behaviour (1937), pp. 195-197). Malinowski did not argue on exactly the 
same line as Thomas, but either one of these criticisms is fatal to Westermark’s theory. Malin- 
owski shows there is no such natural tendency; Thomas shows that in some cases familiarity 
generates deeper love and not aversion. 
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Indeed in our second case we can almost be sure that the fact that 

neither the father nor the daughter had a spouse was a great contributory 

factor towards the apparent peacefulness of the incestuous relation. 

It may be objected however, that if choice of mate is allowed in the 
family, e.g., among brothers and sisters, there might be jealousy as a result 
of competition with each other which can be equally disruptive to the 
family. This objection is not vital. 

Firstly, in the village marriage was dictated by parents and a son ac- 
cepted whatever was arranged for him. Secondly, the common disruptive 
force in the family was not incest which occurred but rarely, but was the 
traditional hostile relationship between mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law.* In this situation, unmarried daughters were usually on the side of 
their mothers. The choice of a daughter-in-law was a grave concern of all 
parents. They always endeavoured to ascertain the qualities of the pro- 
spective daughter-in-law by social and magical means so as to guard against 
cheating (which occurred not infrequently). If brother and sister married 
each other, it would not only theoretically reduce the possible disruptive 
forces, but also satisfy the parents’ desire for surety of the young woman’s 
qualities.**> The significance of these considerations, however, may be 
overshadowed by other wider sociological correlations. 

The entire community observed ancestral worship, usually three to 
five generations up on the patrilineal line.** Social continuity (descent, 

23 This is widely observed to be a most important factor responsible for the “division of 
family.” See. e.g. Lin Yu-t’ang; My Country and My People (1936). H. T. Fei, Peasant Life in 
China (1939), p. 29, pp. 45-50; and C. M. Ch’iao: op. cit., p. 45 (The last work is mainly sta- 
tistical). 

* In this connection Prof Linton’s conclusion is very illuminating. He maintains that 
the adjustment between husband and wife is sudden and painful as compared with that be- 
tween brother and sisters, and therefore the better and the more advanced family system 
would be consanguine, because in there the relationship between brother and sister is more 
stable due to a longer and less sudden period of adjustment. (The Study of Man (1936), p. 159.) 

% Also, where social needs dictated strongly, as in ancient Egypt, marriages of close kin 
tended to occur without disruption of the families concerned (Linton, op. cit. p. 125; Firth, 
op. cit., p. 340; Thomas, of. cit., pp. 194-195). 

% Many families worshipped their ancestors only up to the third generation on the patri- 
lineal lineal line. These were the poorer families. The comparatively well-to-do ones and the 
ones that had members “studying the books” would like to trace up their ancestors as far as 
possible. The result was some families worshipped more than fifteen generations up on the 
lineal line. My family was one of them. In some of the simpler families they only used one 
inclusive ancestral tablet on which was written “‘So and So (surname of the family) Shih San 
Tai Chung Ch’in Tze Wei” (the seat of the ancestral relatives of three generations up of so 
and so family). But I have good reasons to believe that all family heads know the names of 
their ancestors up to the third ascending generation, and in many cases up to the fifth ascend- 
ing generation. 
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inheritance and succession) followed this line. This central principle of the 
social organization, required a clearly kept kinship relationship. Moreover, 
marriage was an establishment of a social relationship between the two 
families. 

Incestuous marriage in the family would therefore disturb the patri- 
lineal principle and narrow the social opportunities of families and indi- 
viduals. These correlations would seem to agree broadly with Firth’s and 
Fortune’s conclusions.”* 

Two important points, however, have so far been overlooked. Firstly, 
in my village, incestuous marriage within the patrilineal joint family was 
never heard of, but incestuous sexual union within this group occurred.” 
This differential occurrence is an important indication that between these 
two there is a qualitative difference which these anthropologists have 
failed to perceive. It follows that incest ban and exogamy should not be 
confounded with each other. Dr M. Fortes, for example, has shown that 
among the Tallensi, sexual prohibitions (family engendered norms) and 
marriage prohibitions (legal rules) clearly cannot be “extensions of each 
other” and that a ‘ 


cannot be attributed to the two 
This is sufficient to show that the theories of psy- 
chological disruptive forces and of the more purely sociological barriers 


‘social equivalence’ 


types of phenomena.*° 


created by incest that we have summarily reexamined are not opposed 
but really complementary to each other. The first theory is evidently 
relevant to sexual prohibitions because illegitimate sexual relations in the 
social group do create seriously maladjusted personal relationships in any 
closely knit group; while the second is relevant to marriage prohibitions 
because it is only when a union is made legal that the intra- and inter- 
family relationships resulted therefrom are definitely established. It was 
due to the mixing up of these two different sets of phenomena that Dr 
Firth was led to maintain that incest ban has little to do with prohibitions 
of sexual relations in the family.* 

Secondly, anthropologists must not forget that correlations between 
two or more sociological phenomena or institutions such as they are able 


27 The villagers did not like to have economic relations with their affinal relatives. There 
is a proverbial saying: “‘one should not have financial dealing with affinal relatives, financial 
dealings will break the relationship.” But de facto, as well as proven inversely by this saying, 
such economic relationship did exist. When parents chose a husband for their own daughter, 
they liked to have a better family than that'of their own. 

28 R. Firth, op. cit. pp. 324-340; R. Fortune; op. cit., p. 620. 

29 The same differential occurrence is observed elsewhere. See e.g., M. Hunter: Reaction to 
Conquest (1934), p. 184. 
8° Kinship, Incest, and Exogamy of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, p. 255. 

3 Op. cit., p. 338. 
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to establish are apparent ones.® These sociological correlates are coexistent 
in a living culture with a number of other factors which function together 
and more or less influence them as well as each other. Logical inferences 
based upon only the apparent correlates without taking sufficient account 
of the other possible forces at work will necessarily involve distortion of 
reality. Such a fallacy is very evident in Dr Fortune’s conclusion about the 
severity of sanctions on incest and sociological needs. 


SANCTIONS ON INCEST AND SOCIOLOGICAL NEEDS 

Viewing as a whole the data from my village we may perceive with 
considerable certainty several conditions that would seem to exert impor- 
tant influences on the actual working of the sanctions. 

If the family was a scholarly one, or at least having to do with books, 
such as the family of a village tutor, the sanctions were likely to be more 
strict both from within and without. Secondly, if the family was poor, the 
sanctions were likely to be much less strict than if the family was rich, less 
attention being paid to the poor. Thirdly, the closer the incestuous pair 
was in blood relations, the stronger would be the emotional attitude against 
it.** Fourthly, there were certain differences in the reactions against incest 
and those against adultery. Against adultery there were no beliefs relating 
to biological ideas, the religious and ethical sanctions were less intense in 
their outward verbal expression. The people were less emotional about it. 
Fifthly, in this village all non-marital unions (even when the parties con- 
cerned are not married or betrothed to any one else) were cases of sexual 
sins. But we have the impression that the consequences against a man who 
had committed an incest with a married woman were stronger than if the 
other party was not married. Related to this, therefore, whether there is 
any significant difference in the reactions and their results against a man 
who has committed an adulterous act with a non-related but married 
woman, and against a man who has committed the same with a related 
but unmarried woman would seem to be another problem worthy of at- 
tention. 


% A more cautious anthropologist maintains that there may or may not be any causal 
relationship between such correlations. See R. H. Lowie: A Note on Relationship Terminologies, 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 30, no. 2, 1928), pp. 263-276. 

%3 These conditions however are my inferences from the villages’ condition as a whole, 
including evidences other than incest situation. The scholarly family wants to perserve its 
superior position among the villagers and always enjoys higher social voices than the rest. It 
always wants to keep up with “Confucian” tradition or “old” principle. It will be difficult to 
keep up this prestige in the village if it has some thing on its back that calls forth the ridicule 
of other villagers. The second condition had almost the same basis as this first one and is 
backed up by a case to be presented shortly. 
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Instead of, however, pursuing any of these lines of inquiry, Dr Fortune 
proceeds to draw the following conclusions: 


(I) The original intensity of the punishment is largely determined by the degree 
to which the practice of incest interferes with the social obligation essential to the 
maintenance of the social structure.™ 

(II) In practically all societies, however, penalties upon incest are not motivated 
by the damage done within the incestuous groups by the incest. The penalties are 
imposed upon the offenders by the wider society as protest against the offense of 
disturbing social cooperation; there are usually no such penalties imposed on other 
analogous provocations for jealousy in families.™ 


These statements may be examined in the following light: 

First, the so called “horror of incest” has been very much exaggerated 
by ethnographers. Incest regulation, says Prof Thomas, is a habit system 
among others. It happens to center around the subject of sex. A habit 
system once formed tends to persist and violation of it arouses emotional 
resistance.® Habits relating to sex evokes perhaps more emotional reaction, 
yet upon a careful analysis of fact, much of the “horror” may be found to 
amount only to some sort of disapproval. Dr Firth, e.g., observes that “‘to 
the Tikopian, the idea of incest seems to evoke disgust rather than 
horror.’’87 

Secondly, there is no formalized punishment on incestuous commitment, 
each case turns out differently due to the particular social circumstances 
surrounding it. The old man who feels responsible for the social order may 
have extreme views about it, such as death penalty, or exile,** but in 
actual practice such regularity is rare. Thus, in Tikopia we have on the 
one hand especially two cases of incestuous marriage between very close 
kin, (in one case the two have the same father but two mothers and in 
another case the two have two fathers and one mother) and on the other the 
ethnographer’s observation that “‘in the case of a fait accompli, the norms 
of etiquette are of more regard than the expression of the moral rule.’”*® 
Dr M. Hunter describing the only incestuous marriage that she knows of 
says: “because they had made a mistake the marriage was allowed to stand, 
and no purification was made.’’*° In the Trobriand Islands, Prof Malinow- 
ski tells us that “the exogamous prohibition is one of the corner stones of 
totemism, mother-right, and the classificatory system of kinship.” Yet he 
also tells us that “if the affair (incest) is carried on sub rosa with a certain 
amount of decorum, and if no one in particular stirs up trouble ‘public 

* Op. cit., p. 620. % Op. cit., p. 621. % Op. cit., p. 196. 37 Op. cit., p. 327. 

%8 In Tikopia it is said that “When true brothers and sisters marry they are sent off to 
sea” (to die); Firth, op. cit., p. 333. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 330 and 333. 4° Reaction to Conquest, p. 184, and pp. 198-199. 
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opinion’ will gossip, but not demand any harsh punishment,” such as 
death.“ In Mu Er Shan Li village, in ordinary cases of adultery, killing, 
beating the adulterer, and suing to village elders against the adulterer were 
not uncommon. Theoretically the husband could also do the same thing 
in incest. But in our case of father-in-law and daughter-in-law liaison, e.g., 
the son evidently could not do so to his father. The case of father-daughter 
liaison was not only allowed to be at large but also did not even create any 
disturbance in the home. 

As far as the evidence is concerned, therefore, we can only conclude 
against first part of Fortune’s assertions that “‘the intensity of the punish- 
ment’’ is not really “determined by the degree” to which the incest seems 
to hamper ‘“‘the maintenance of the social structure.” 

Against the second part of his conclusions, we may note the following. 
We have already seen how society would on the one hand disapprove of the 
behavior, but on the other hand let it pass unpunished. In the first and 
third cases from my village, the peopled gossiped and felt disgusted about 
it, but it was the injured party in each that took the effective action and 
stopped the “affair.” This fact is again corroborated by Dr M. Hunter’s 
findings in Pondoland. Her data show that revenge on the part of, and 
compensation to, the culprit’s spouse is the key-note of the working of the 
sanctions.” The fact then is that the “‘wider society”’ may protest in words, 
but the “‘penalty”’ is in the hands of “injured”’ individuals who “revenge.” 

The sanctions on incest in this village seemed therefore to amount in the 
last analysis to a control of attitudes within near kinship circles through 
social and verbal behavior and spiritual belief, rather than through the 
application of some hard and fast penalties due to the social and economic 
proximity of the parties concerned.“4)The more exaggerated and serious 


4! Crime and Custom in a Savage Society, pp. 79-80. # Op. cit., p. 185. 

#8 William James quotes, and agrees with it, from the autobiography of Mrs. Annie Besant 
“Plenty of people wish well to any good cause, but very few care to exert themselves to help 
it, and still fewer will risk anything in its support. ‘Some one ought to do it, but why should 
I?’ is the ever reechoed phrase of weak-kneed amiability. ‘Some one ought to do it, so why 
not I?’ is the cry of some earnest servant of man... .” “True enough!” exclaimed William 
James, “and between these two sentences lie also the different destinies of the ordinary 
sluggard and the psychopathic man. Thus, when a superior intellect and psychopathic temper- 
ament coalesce . . . in the same individual, we have the best possible condition for the kind of 
effective genius that gets into the biographical dictionaries.” (Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence (1912), pp. 23-24.) This long quotation is self-evident. Shall we ask, how many people 
in a primitive community, or for that matter any community, are people that James describes 
as “Psychopaths”? Indeed, without a definite system of legal courts and trials I do not see 
how it could be more rigidly enforced there than e.g., in England. 

“ The idea that “dirty news of the family should not be spread out” and the fact that 
farming depends upon cooperation. 
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attitude against it was not necessarily followed by heavier penalties or 
consequences. The consequences, each time depending more or less upon 
the immediate context of the “‘affair,’”’ were often on the contrary lighter 
than in ordinary cases of adultery. 

Within the network of social relationship, rules and their sanctions are 
not applied on ‘‘unconnected” or isolated individuals (‘‘unconnected”’ in the 
sense that they can be considered only in connection with the incest situa- 
tion and without consideration of anything else). The culprits in incest 
are always more or less closely related to the injured party on the one hand 
and to the small community as a whole on the other. To the “injured”’ 
party he may be besides a father, a brother, a son, or a daughter to whom 
he has considerable previous connection, sentimental or traditional, and 
with whom he most probably will have to continue the cooperation even 
after the “affair.” To the community he may be a leader, a good caligrapher, 
or a friend of all through his generosity. If he himself is none of these his 
father, or his grandfather, or his brother may be one; or even his wife who 
has a charming personality may be of considerable significance. It may be 
clear that these latter apply to the working of sanctions on other crimes as 
well. 

A proverb in the village says: “Ta Kou H’an K’an Chu Jen,” (Even 
when you are about to strike a dog, it is sensible to look at his master) so 
that either because of friendship for, or fear of, his master you may change 
your course of action. 

It is clear, then, that the tighter, closer and weightier the other relation- 
ships between the culprit and the “injured” as well as with the whole com- 
munity, the smaller the chances of a heavy penalty, since individual re- 
venge is an essential element in this penalty.” 


After finishing the second writing of this paper for publication I came across an essay 
by Dr Ian Hogbin on Social Reactions to Crime, Law and Morals in the Schouten Islands, 
New Guinea (The Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX VIII (1939), pp. 223- 
262). His conclusion, based upon concrete data on the differential consequences to adultery 
with members outside the clan and adultery with members of the same clan entirely confirms 
the view here expressed. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Basin Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups. JULIAN H. StTEwArD. (Bulletin 120, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, xii, 346 pp., 3 pls., 13 maps. Washington, 1938.) 


In this volume Dr Steward continues his study of the peoples of Uto-Aztecan 
speech in the Basin Plateau area, that vast and neglected portion of the North 
American continent. This is a most timely work, praiseworthy not only for the 
meticulous care which has obviously gone into it, significant not only for the in- 
formative character of its detail, but of great usefulness in its actual and potential 
value to social theory. Whatever one might think of topical societal treatises in 
anthropology, the great need of economics and sociology for ethnologic fundamenta 
in these necessitous times is such as to transcend the preferences of intellectual 
parochialism. I do not know whether or not this is the light in which the author 
views his work. It is in its value not only to anthropology but to the other social 
sciences that I find myself safe in calling this book well-nigh monumental and 
recommending it without hesitation as a model for similar works which must and 
will follow. 

Steward’s objective as stated in his introduction is to simplify the greater and 
more confusing problems of societal study by noting what makes the social wheels 
go around in such extremely simple cultures as those of the Bushmen, Negritos, 
and other gatherers. His Paiutes and Shoshoni are admirable subjects, living in 
great intimacy with a harsh environment which they were able to populate but 
sparsely. Certainly these essential social processes are observable with great dif- 
ficulty when they are overlaid with other cultural devices which almost seem to 
operate with a momentum and independence of their own. Let us applaud, then, 
works that urge us to take first things first instead of rushing into the ethnolegically 
and archaeologically spectacular and magnificent. These will probably never be 
understood without a simple but firm comnarative foundation, to which this book 
is a real contribution, any more than the mechanisms of our own complex and spec- 
tacular civilization will be understood. 

The primary motive of this work was to examine the “effect of ecology upon 
sociopolitical institutions.” This being so, Steward proceeds to set the stage upon 
which this drama was played, and he sets it well. He comments upon the paucity of 
our archaeological knowledge of the region, and we know where the responsibility 
for this rests. Even though the answers to the most vital questions regarding man 
and culture in America may lie in such regions where exploration is real physical 
work and results are heartbreakingly scarce, one cannot expect a scientific migration 
from areas wherein the archaeological records stand out like warts on a pickle. A 
very good physical geography is included, but admirable is his detailed plant ecology 
and animal bionomics. Even though it is understood that any culture under study 
rests to a marked degree upon such data, far too many ethnographies treat this 
material in an inexcusably superficial manner. 
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Steward discusses, then, Basin-Plateau social organization from the ecological 
viewpoint. Some might find dissatisfaction in his use of the term ecology. He makes 
the concept the frame of reference for his entire book and, while in reading his pages 
one savors a more narrowly biological, or perhaps “natural history” flavor to the 
word than he often finds in the social sciences, it is certainly broader than the way 
biologists use it. Ecology, human or otherwise, is certainly a legitimate term and a 
writer is, within limits, entitled to use it as he chooses. If he also elects to vary from 
the dictionary, he must tell what his variance is. Steward has obviously con- 
ceptualized the term. He is clear in his own mind, but he has not passed his clarity 
on to his readers. Such concepts are not yet standard enough to pass by without 
definition. 

After ably discussing the environment of his locale, the author next has to con- 
sider the cultural devices by which it was exploited. Last of all, he digests and 
analyzes the resultant non-material culture, which constitutes his main effort. 
There can be no doubt but that his treatment of society is basically geographic. Yet 
he avoids the extremities of geographic determinism, indeed repudiates them 
emphatically in more than one place. That human institutions must operate within 
the framework of geographic possibilities is hardly denied by anyone. Steward puts 
us in his debt by showing how and why. He shows how much latitude the geographic 
frame permits, even among folk living desperately close to an inhospitable land. If 
he often comes straight up to geographic determinism from time to time only to 
back away from it lovingly, I shall let subsequent readers judge. He makes such 
admissions as the possibility of culture conditioning ecology only to return in a few 
pages to build a ferro-concrete environmental mould for some quite delicate and 
emotion-laden relationships. 

True, he does not claim “a priori that ecology predetermines anything.” He 
admits and illustrates how non-geographically inspired and extra-economical social 
traits exist even in such simple cultures. He shows that independent invention and 
borrowing also existed on his part of the Plateau. He renounces the Marxian 
dialectic of economic determinism by name. In spite of this, one has the impression 
that at last the coldly realistic Economic Man of the Eighteenth Century has 
finally been found. And far be it from me to deny that the terms Smithian and 
Shoshonean are synonyms. Steward is best equipped to interpret his field data and 
while the way he has done it might not please everyone, his sincerity, sanity, and 
objectivity cannot be suspected. There is nothing to delight any follower of a 
mechanistically determinist school in this work. 

He has given some place to the effects of rapid technological change on his 
people. How the introduction of the horse altered the economic patterns among 
some of them is illustrated. Indeed, the horse or any other element of “production 
capital” lifts any culture out of the extremities of “ecology.” That is what capital is 
for. He shows how the introduction of the white technology has increased the popu- 
lation of the area fifteen times over Kroeber’s estimate. Parenthetically, have we 
not an important and neglected field here? While knowledge of the aboriginal and 
the Nineteenth Century white material cultures is still obtainable, while the 
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historian can still provide us with the time element involved, cannot the anthropo- 
logist, economist, and populationist get together and make a factual contribution 
to the environment-capital-time population theory? 

The author also shows the rise of strong personalities into the war chieftainship 
under the impact of abrupt and critical change occasioned by hostile white contact. 
I could make something of a point here if I would on the neglect of the war complex 
by American anthropology without dipping into European ‘“‘military determinism.” 
I choose to pass this by with the remark that Steward’s acumen is sharper than that 
of the average field ethnographer. 

His sociologic data and their analysis are set down with insight based on intimate 
knowledge. For this region at least he has shown where and why band organization 
exists and where and why it does not, where population has agglomerated and why, 
what forces geographic and cultural make for cohesive social groups and which are 
centrifugal. He has shown in a way which might astound some determinists how and 
why polygyny, monogamy, and polyandry exist within the same group among these 
matrimonially realistic people. Indeed, there is a ring of realism to all his people. 
His Shoshoneans, driven by victual desperation, whose economy was “gastric,” 
could afford to be nothing else. His discussion of shamanism, the economic functions 
of chiefs, etc., will bear close reading. I would suggest a re-reading of the Sumnerian 
hypothesis of the role of functionaries in the formation of institutions either before 
or after reading this monograph. 

This is a work which can honestly be called magnificent. I intend to refer to it 
again and again. The anthropologist should not only read it with profit but should 
refer his social science friends to it. It is a genuinely scholarly job, free from several 
faults which would have been excusable under the circumstances, a mine of factual 
information, and a sound analytical effort. 

Harry HoLBert TuRNEY-HIGH 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Tsimshian Clan and Society. Viota E. GARFIELD. (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 167-340. 4 pls., 4 tabs., 2 maps. 
Seattle, 1939.) 


Professor Boas long ago worked out the formal structure of Tsimshian society, 
largely as a by-product of his researches into Tsimshian mythology; in the present 
report one of his students defines that structure more clearly and shows us, with a 
wealth of illustration, how it operates in determining social relations between in- 
dividuals. Dr Garfield’s monograph on the Tsimshian proper is one of the best of 
the recent series of studies on the social organization of Northwest Coast tribes, 
furnishing material which will be useful for a wide variety of historical and com- 
parative studies in this area. 

Tsimshian society shares a basic structure with its northern neighbors, the 
Tlingit and Haida, but certain developments foreshadow the somewhat different 
organizations of the Bella Coola and Kwakiutl to the south. The Tsimshian have 
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four matrilineal, totemic, non-localized exogamic divisions instead of the two (or 
three) found among the Haida and Tlingit, but in each tribe the important unit is 
the local segment or lineage group. Miss Garfield’s data makes it abundantly clear 
that the key to an understanding of Tsimshian life resides in the matrilineal lineage: 
“The lineage is the significant functioning unit” (p. 174). 

From the vantage-point of the lineage Miss Garfield discusses chieftainship, the 
potlatch, the life cycle, property and warfare, secret societies, and the modern social 
and religious activities resulting from white contact. The concept of chieftainship 
is more highly developed among the Tsimshian than among their northern neigh- 
bors. Each Tsimshian “tribe” (the use of this term for small local groups is con 
fusing despite long precedent) has a chief who is the social and ceremonial head of 
his group. While such a chief occupies his position by virtue of being head of the 
most important lineage, his position is much more significant that that of the 
ordinary lineage head in that he is responsible for the economic welfare and social 
standing of the whole “‘tribe.”’ 


The main tie binding members of a tribe together is loyalty to their chief and participa- 
tion in affairs that center around him. They elevate him to his position, support him, build his 
house, finance intertribal potlatches given by him and finally bury him (p. 183). 


Since a chief was expected to maintain the prestige of his group, chief’s pot- 
latches were usually intertribal. Other individuals gave smaller potlatches since 
normally they could expect contributions only from their own lineages. As mecha- 
nisms for public recognition of claims to privileges and changes in status, the pot- 
latch follows general Northwest Coast patterns. 

The mother’s and father’s lineages divide up the duties incident to seeing a 
child safely through life. The father’s relatives were active at birth, naming, ear 
piercing, marriage, and death, but children were early taught that their place was 
with their mother’s brother, boys going to live with their maternal uncles at 
adolescence or earlier. The ideal marriage was with a mother’s brother’s daughter; 
how extensively this was practiced is not clear. At death the father’s lineage took 
charge of the funeral arrangements while the lineage of the deceased contributed 
the necessary funds. 

Lineages were the important units in social control, in ownership of houses and 
property, and in the control of various spirit powers. But the winter ceremonial 
season and the secret societies are after the Kwakiutl pattern (the secret societies 
come mostly from the Bella Bella according to Tsimshian tradition) and are “tribal” 
in character. The breakdown of the social structure under white contact has resulted 
in the development of a whole series of associations which have in part assumed 
functions “which were formerly performed by lineages” (p. 320). 

The deficiencies in Miss Garfield’s report are largely ones of omission. The re- 
viewer would have liked a discussion of kinship, because he feels that a clear con- 
ception of kinship is even more fundamental for an understanding of Tsimshian 
society than is the lineage. (Incidentally it should be pointed out that Tlingit, 
Haida, and Tsimshian kinship systems are not “Crow” types but rather specialized 
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systems based on cross-cousin marriage.) It is to be hoped that Miss Garfield will 
soon give us a comparative study of the Tsimshian groups, coastal and interior, as 
well as a discussion of the relations of the Tsimshian to their neighbors to the north 
and south. The Tsimshian share in two social and cultural patterns and a compara- 
tive study should throw light on important historical and general problems in this 
area. 
FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Archaeological Investigations in Nine Mile Canyon, Utah. (During 1936). Joun 
GILuin. (Bulletin of the University of Utah, Vol. 28, No. 11, 48 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. Salt Lake, 1938.) 

Archeological Notes on Texas Canyon, Arizona. WILLIAM SHIRLEY FULTON. (Con- 
tributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 
XII, No. 3, 22 pp., 24 plates (3 in color), 2 figures. New York, 1938.) 
Reporting on investigations carried on in the summer of 1936, the author of the 

first of these publications discusses the evidence obtained from a surface survey of 

the main and side canyons during which 28 sites were located, and that resulting 
from the excavation of 3 different kinds of sites located within 6 miles of each other. 

In summing up his findings Gillin suggests a possible succession of events beginning 

with an occupation by peoples having a Basket Maker culture. Later there was an 

intrusion of Pueblo peoples whose subsequent culture was marked by some Basket 
maker traits. This was followed by an occupation of the area by nomadic peoples, 
the modern representatives of whom are considered probably to be the Utes. The 
final stage was the taking over of the canyon by the Whites. Evidence tends to in- 
dicate that the Nine Mile type of slab house was an introduction from the San 

Juan area, by way of eastern Utah, rather than a derivative from western Utah 

forms. Stone masonry in structures where it was used is typically puebloan. In ad- 

dition, there is an indication of a possible local development of curvilinear walls of 

adobe. Certain inconsistencies are noted in the general cultural pattern with a mix- 

ing of traits from several periods corresponding to that previously described and 

explained by Steward in his work on Pueblo remains in western Utah. The present 
report adds a bit more information on a still imperfectly known section of the 

Northern Periphery of the Pueblo Area. It is unfortunate that Gillin did not have 

the means to pursue his investigations on a larger scale and in more detail. 
Continuation of activities at sites in Texas Canyon, previously described in an 

earlier number, Vol. XII, No. 2, of the same series, furnished the data for the second 
paper. In the foreword to the present publication the author retracts an earlier 
statement to the effect that the remains indicated a pure culture that developed 
without any outside interference. He shows in subsequent pages that the remains 
indicate affiliations with the Hohokam and some other pattern. Cremation and in- 
humation were practiced in about equal proportions and there are comparable dif- 
ferences in other features. The Hohokam is believed to be basic with additional 
traits coming in as a secondary and minor influence. There is some question about 
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the source of the latter. It is stated that some southwestern authorities attribute it 
to the Mogollon, but the author is not quite willing to concede that such was the 
case. The question appears to revolve around the type of open bowl present in the 
ceramics. Fulton designates it as Dragoon and considers it as distinct, others believe 
it a local phase of the Mogollon. A rather unusual situation in which one group made 
all forms of vessels except open bowls, while the other group either restricted its 
ceramic production to the latter or imported them, is offered as a possible explana- 
tion. This seems a little forced. The author states, however, that he is merely 
making suggestions and not attempting to arrive at definite conclusions, a laudable 
attitude in view of the fact that the need for more evidence and a careful evaluation 
of what it may show is obvious. 


FRANK H. H. Roserts, Jr. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Pueblo Indian Land Grants of the “Rio Abajo,” New Mexico. HERBERT O. BRAYER. 
(The University of New Mexico Bulletin, Whole No. 334, 135 pp., 2 maps. $1.00. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1938.) 

This study should be called to the attention of all students of the New Mexican 
Indian pueblos. The question of supreme importance to the pueblo Indians is, and 
has been for centuries, the land question. And no problem has been more intricate 
and baffling to the student than the status of pueblo lands. 

This study, which impresses the reviewer as exhaustive, summarizes the history 
of the pueblo land policies of Spain, Mexico and the United States, and supplies 
historical sketches of the land situation for each of the following pueblos: Laguna, 
Acoma, Isleta, Sandia, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sia, Jemez, Santo Domingo and 
Cochiti. This is the only statement on pueblo land grants that is both compre- 
hensive and intelligible that the reviewer is aware of. A detailed index adds to its 
value. The question of land tenure within pueblo society (an ethnological study 
which is sorely needed) does not, of course, come within the scope of Brayer’s work. 
A study of the “Rio Arriba’”—the Tewa and Tiwa pueblos north of Santa Fe—is 
promised for the future. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Music of Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico. Frances DENSMORE. (Southwest 
Museum Papers, No. 12; 186 pp., 18 figs., 16 pls., 103 songs, $2.00. Los Angeles: 
Southwest Museum, 1938.) 

The Pottery of Santo Domingo Pueblo; A detailed study of its decoration. KENNETH M. 
CHAPMAN. (Memoirs of the Laboratory of Anthropology, Vol. I; xiv, 192 pp., 
frontispiece, 79 pls., 34 figs. $4.00. Santa Fe, 1936.) 

Music of Santo Domingo contains transcriptions of 103 songs that were originally 
recorded phonographically. Free translations of a number of songs are given in the 
words of the informant; no texts were recorded. But this is not merely a study of 
music; about one-half of the work is devoted to description of the social and cere- 
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monial setting in which the songs are found, which is very desirable. However, much 
of the ethnographic discussion, though suggestive, is not very intelligible to the 
reviewer. 

The distribution of songs by topics is as follows: Buffalo dance 29, opening ir- 
rigation ditch 16, treatment of sick 10, the “‘corn dance” 10, winter solstice 9, wheat 
harvest 8, and the rest (21) distributed among 8 different headings. Conspicuously 
absent in this study are the katsina songs, those sung by the masked dancers, 
although the author states that two ‘““Bow and Arrow” dance songs are such. The 
katsina (or shiwana) songs constitute a very important class of sacred songs' and 
their omission in this work is to be regretted. 

Miss Densmore states that “the most important peculiarity of Santo Domingo 
songs is a gradual raising or lowering [principally raising, according to her figures] 
of the pitch level,” (p. 52). Other characteristics: 1. two-thirds of the songs are 
major in tonality; 2. an exceptionally high percentage (as compared with other 
Indian songs) begin with a downward progression; this is particularly the case 
with “songs of serious import;’’ 3. most of the songs encompass more than one 
octave; 4. they are particularly direct in attack; 5. many have long, monotonous 
introductions; and, 6. an exceptionally high percentage contain a change of tempo. 
Miss Densmore frequently speaks of “‘the typical rhythm of songs connected with 
manual labor,” 
nature of this ‘“‘manual labor rhythm,” and the justification for this term are not, 


which she has observed “only among the Pueblo Indians.’”’ The 


however, made very clear. 

All of the songs and accompanying ethnographic data were secured from a 
Santo Domingo man who left his pueblo at the age of “‘about 16,” although he 
visited it “‘at intervals” thereafter. He has, apparently, lived long enough among 
white people to have developed that elusive style of expression that appears to say 
something but does not. Certainly we should like to know what he means by “‘spirit 
rooms,” “‘spirit people,” “‘nature gods,”’ “‘soul,’”’ etc. He appears studiously to have 
avoided native terms. It is too bad that more were not secured so that identifications 
of dances, supernaturals, objects of paraphernalia, etc., could be made. 

All in all, however, Music of Santo Domingo is a valuable contribution to our 
relatively meager knowledge of the Keres, especially, of course, with respect to 
music. 

The Pottery of Santo Domingo is an exhaustive study of the ceramic art in one 
of the largest and most important Indian pueblos of the Southwest. The author 
was especially qualified for his task, being an artist as well as an anthropologist, 
and one whose acquaintance with the pueblos has extended over a third of a century. 
There is a brief but adequate account of the technology of pottery making, but the 
bulk of the work is devoted to decoration and design. 

All of the specimens upon which this study is based are modern, i.e., within the 


1 The writer once recorded a number of songs at Santo Domingo, the records being de- 
posited in the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. He was struck with the character of the 
katsina, or shiwana, songs as compared with other classes of songs (see The Grosvenor Li- 
brary Bulletin; Vol. 11, No. 3, March, 1929). 
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past fifty or one hundred years. It has not been possible to discover and trace the 
course of development of art forms in Santo Domingo pottery. Six of the seventy- 
nine plates are photographs of bowls and vases; the others consist of drawings, in 
color, of design elements and motifs. These plates, together with the text figures, 
provide an excellent analysis of the designs and a fine exhibition of the various com- 
positions and styles. 

The typical ware of Santo Domingo has black designs on a creamy buff slip, 
although there is some black on red, and black-and-red on cream. Most designs are 
geometric, but leaves and flowers, conventionalized (and unidentifiable) birds, and 
a few mammals such as deer and antelope are also used. The human form does not 
appear. Decoration on interior surfaces is very rare. The decoration is built up 
largely of a few basic, irreducible elements which are used over and over again in 
various arrangements and combinations. Such variety as exists is due chiefly to the 
great number of such combinations that is logically possible. Even so, Chapman 
declares that “well over 50 percent of all the decoration of Black-on-cream ware 
consists of . . . [only] six motifs.” 

The Santo Domingo potters show very little initiative and originality in their 
art designs. The example of their neighbors, either Spanish or Indian, has influenced 
them hardly at all. And their own inner creative resources seem to have been ex- 
hausted. The atmosphere of insulation and militant conservatism which pervades 
and dominates the pueblo is, without doubt, manifested in the ceramic art. 

The Pottery of Santo Domingo is the fruit of many years of patient collecting and 
study. In addition to meager resources, innumerable interruptions, and other 
obstacles, Mr Chapman has had the Indians themselves to contend with. The 
Domingos are whole-heartedly opposed to the encroachments of modern civilization. 
They want to be left alone and to live their own life in their own way. They make 
every effort to prevent white people from learning anything of their ceremonial (and 
as little as possible of their non-ceremonial) life. Adequate study and observation 
of the processes of pottery making and decoration in the pueblo were quite impos- 
sible. It was exceedingly difficult even te get anyone to talk about pottery. The 
ceremonial class of vessels is virtually unknown (the only two known specimens 
from Santo Domingo are included in this study). Data on symbolism are meager 
and inferential. Against such odds, the completion of this beautiful and richly il- 
lustrated work is something of a triumph. If the author does not feel amply repaid 
for his years of labor, with all the trials and tribulations attendant thereto, he may 
justifiably feel proud of his achievement. 

Lesiie A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin. A Study of Three Centuries of Cultural Contact 
and Change. Fev1rx M. Keestnc. (American Philosophical Society, Memoirs, 
Vol. 10, xi, 261 pp.; 8 pls., 5 maps. Philadelphia, 1939.) 

Professor Keesing’s monograph is a crucially important contribution to an 
thropology, demonstrating the relevance and value of studies of post-Caucasian 
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changes in a primitive culture to the broader objectives of culture history. When 
this somewhat pioneering study was made, 1928-30, anthropologists were just be- 
ginning to admit that acculturation, which was occurring among primitive peoples 
before their very eyes, was no less pertinent to problems of culture process than re- 
constructions of strictly aboriginal cultures. Some attention, to be sure, had 
previously been paid certain post-Caucasian developments among Indians, es- 
pecially religious movements, but systematic studies of post-contact change in total 
cultures had not been conceived as a worthy problem. Although the past decade 
has brought a growing interest in acculturation and an effort to clarify its objectives 
and to develop its methodology, many anthropologists still view with alarm its pre- 
dominantly sociological approach and often reformist objectives or prefer to re- 
cover knowledge of the strictly aboriginal while there is yet time. 

The present study, strictly scientific and non-reformist in its approach, is a 
model for its sense of problem and excellent methodology. It is essentially historical. 
Using all possible sources of history—written records, archaeology, museum 
materials, and informant testimony—the author is able not only to reconstruct the 
changing Menomini culture during the past three centuries, but to state, often with 
considerable precision, the circumstances attending the introduction of foreign in- 
fluence and the consequent additions, losses, repatterning, and conservatism of the 
culture. 

Professor Keesing first reconstructs the aboriginal Menomini culture from early 
17th century documents and shows, incidentally, that even a quest for the strictly 
aboriginal cannot ignore post-Caucasian history. Thus, there is reason to believe 
that such Menomini traits as maple sugar manufacture, birchbark vessels, floral 
art, the Mitawin lodge, and others, which have generally been regarded as aboriginal, 
were actually introduced in post-Caucasian times either from Indian neighbors or 
under the stimulus of white contacts. 

The two following chapters trace the various White and Indian contacts with 
the Menomini during the two centuries of fur trade. These are judiciously docu- 
mented with quotations from contemporary observers. They show the arrival of the 
priests and of tribes driven west. by the Iroquois in Menomini country, then the 
initiation of the fur trade by the French and its continuance by the English and 
early Americans. The next chapter reviews the acculturation of this period. It 
describes the influences brought to bear upon each part of Menomini culture and 
any resulting modifications. Relatively slight contacts with the White man had 
not disrupted essential native patterns, though many new cultural items were in- 
troduced. The new economy of the fur trade, however, had brought division into 
bands (which ethnologists had previously believed to be aboriginal). Meanwhile, 
the Mitawin lodge had developed because of religious conflict. 

The next three chapters sketch the collapse of the fur trade, the loss of tribal 
lands, and the reservation period with the new economy based on lumbering and 
some farming, the paternalism of the United States government, and attempts at 
enforced acculturation. The author then reviews Menomini culture at the turn of 
20th century, concluding (p. 221) that: 
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. . in the main the patterns of the earlier Indian life had proved surprisingly tenacious 
over the three centuries of contact with whites, especially so among the Mitawin group. Those 
aspects least affected seem to have been the foods and food-getting techniques, certain other 
elements of material culture mainly associated with religion, the primary group relationships, 
the meanings and interpretations of life behind changing religious forms, and the traditional 
language. These appear closely connected either with the immediate environment or with 
deep-seated mental and emotionai patterns. Certain other elements, notably the old forms of 
housing and transportation, and the political organization of the tribe, showed great tenacity, 
but passed with the vast changes of reservation life. On the other hand, rapid changes took 
place from the first in such aspects of culture as dress, weapons, tools, art, the larger social 
institutions, and relationships with other groups. 


In general, however, the dominant impression to be gained from this chapter is 
of a rapid disintegration of the old culture by the opening of the twentieth century, 
even of many elements that had proved most tenacious up to that time. 

A final chapter traces recent events to 1930, sketching incipient re-integration 
of Menomini culture on the basis of reservation life. It stops short, however, of the 
Menomini self-government under the Reorganization plan which was accepted by 
an almost unanimous vote in 1934. A second volume, giving a sociological picture 
of the present-day Menomini, seems to be promised in the future. 

The outstanding impression left by this volume is that its yield in knowledge of 
the actual conditions and nature of culture change is so many times greater than 
that of any study of exclusively pre-Columbian cultures that this kind of research 
is destined to become an important part of anthropology. A series of such observa 
tions on acculturation will doubtless in time permit important generalizations on 
culture process. 

JuLIAN H. STEWARD 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Shawnese Traditions. C. C. TROWBRIDGE, Edited by VERNON Kintetz and ERMINIE 
W. VoEGELIN. (Occasional Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology 
of the University of Michigan, No. 9, 71 pp. Ann Arbor, 1939.) 


This volume is the second to be published of the early nineteenth century manu- 
scripts of C. C. Trowbridge on the ethnology of the tribes of the old Northwest. 
Trowbridge was the secretary of Governor Lewis Cass, for whom he collected in- 
formation on the manners and traditions of the natives of the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio Valley. 

The accounts of the Shawnee are two in number, the originals having only 
recently been found in the possession of Trowbridge’s grandson, Mr Sydney Trow- 
bridge Miller of Detroit. One account was taken down in July 1824 at an interview 
near Detroit with the notable Shawnee, the Prophet; the other and shorter account 
being written in 1825 at the Shawnee Reservation at Wapakoneta, Ohio, from the 
mouth of the aged chief, Black Hoof. 


1 cf. Meearmeear Traditions, by C. C. Trowbridge, no. 7, same series, 1938. 
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The text is a faithful verbatim copy of the manuscript. This publication contains 
a wealth of very valuable ethnological information and much historical data of im- 
portance. It is excellently edited, there being an appropriate introduction by Dr 
Erminie Voegelin, and the book is adequately annotated with illuminating foot- 
notes, marked for their ethnological and historical accuracy. The authoritative 
weight of the book is augmented by the fact the Shawnee informants were among 
the best obtainable. The Prophet was the brother of the famous Shawnee leader, 
Tecumseh, and himself a shaman with the sanction of supernatural revelations, and 
the pre-eminent champion and exponent of cultural conservatism among the tribes 
of the then Northwest. Both belonged to the KiSpoko division of the Shawnee. The 
other informant, Black Hoof, then in his nineties, was a prominent Shawnee war- 
rior and chief, probably belonging to the @awikila division. 

Brief mention should be made of some of the more salient features of the volume. 
Elderly matrons or “peace women”’ could appeal to the war chiefs to stop warfare 
and prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood (p. 12), a trait also found in more or 
less modified form among the Delaware, Iroquois and Penobscot. There is a most 
impressive complete list of the thirty-four patrilineal sibs or gemtes of the Shawnee 
tribe (pp. 16-17), many of which were at that time extinct (1824). Nine of these are 
to be found in Lewis H. Morgan’s list of Shawnee gentes collected in 1860 in Kansas. 
The Shawnee can be viewed as an enclave of Central Algonkian patrilineal descent 
persisting in an area dominated by mother-right in the form of the southern and 
eastern tribes among whom they wandered and lived so long. Some specific functions 
of the gentes are mentioned. The war chief was always a member of the Panther 
gens; and warriors of the Panther gens always followed at the rear of the party in 
returning from the warpath, while warriors of the Wolf gens led at the head (p. 19). 
The guardians of the sacred fire were two men, one of the Panther gens and one of 
the Turtle gens, one belonging to the Calakaaa (Chillicothe) and one to the Mekoée 
division (p.56). The sacred fire complex is a characteristic Southeastern cuitural trait 
which the Shawnee probably adopted during their long period of southern residence. 
Pyrolatry reached its fullest development among the Creek, Natchez and Taensa, 
but undoubtedly extended to other groups in more or less attenuated form. A 
Shawnee version of the primeval deluge or Earth-Diver tale is given (p. 60) in which 
the crawfish is the animal agent, which is in agreement with the Southeastern and 
Gulf tribes (Creek, Yuchi, etc.), in contrast to most Central Algonkian tribes who 
have the muskrat as the animal helper. Of considerable interest is the cannibal or 
anthropophagic society of the Shawree which is found also among the Miami and 
Kickapoo. Male and female members of the society were admitted by hereditary 
descent, and all belonged to the Pekowi (Piqua) division of Shawnee. The heads of 
the society were four women who claimed all the prisoners of war they could seize, 
the unfortunates subsequently being burned alive and eaten by the society (pp. 
53-54, p. 64). The Shawnee make offerings of tobacco to their grandfathers, the 
snakes, upon their appearance every spring (pp. 42, 48) in contradistinction to the 
practice of other Algonkian tribes. The Penobscot, Delaware, Sauk and Fox, all 
make offerings to their grandfathers, the Thunderers, when a storm approaches by 
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casting tobacco in the fire, the Thunderers being the traditional enemies of all 
serpents and water monsters. However, the Fox are on record for making offerings 
of tobacco to both serpents and Thunderers. 

It is a matter of note that in tabulating the cultural elements of a society, 
negative findings are equally important. Some specific denials for the Shawnee are 
found in the absence of wampum commemorative and record belts (p. 9), the lack 
of an organized medicine society such as occurred among the Ojibwa and Iroquois 
(p. 38), and the absence of transvestism (p. 65), which is reported to have been 
present among the Delaware, Miami, and Potawatomi, and is known in the South- 
west among the Navaho, Zuni, etc. 

No doubt this book will serve to fill many lacunae when the final detailed por- 
trayal of Shawnee ethnology is presented by Drs Charles and Erminie Voegelin. 
Criticism is uncalled for, beyond stating that an index would have enhanced the 
usefulness of the volume. 

FRANK T. SIEBERT, JR. 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Modern Maya Houses. A Study of their Archaeological Significance. ROBERT 
Waucuope. (Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication No. 502. vii, 181 
pp., frontispiece, 37 pls., 53 figs. Washington, 1938.) 


The study of the culture and history of the Maya people is so young a science 
that some of its pioneers are still active. The result of all the pains spent upon this 
science is hardly up to expectations. This is, first of all, true of the interpretation of 
the writing system and the correlation of the calendar with the Christian style, but 
the excavation of the ruined cities, too, has often become self-sufficient. Every 
endeavour to attack the problems from another starting point must, therefore, be 
greeted with satisfaction and especially the Carnegie Institutions have in latter 
years been the origin of many fertile and promising impulses. The aim of the above 
mentioned work is, among other things, by studies of the modern types of houses 
in the Maya area to obtain material to facilitate the interpretation of ancient 
dwelling sites. The necessity of doing this became apparent to the author when 
excavating house mounds at Uaxactun in 1932. He emphasizes, too, that the ethno 
logical studies carried out have been pursued from an archaeological point of view, 
though much other information has been gained into the bargain, e.g. notes of 
sociological, religious, and psychological interest. The result is a thorough inventory 
of the various types of houses, constructions, names in the Maya language, histori- 
cal problems, etc. The value of the work is enhanced by excellent constructional 
plans, ancient and modern substructures side by side, temples and modern houses 
displaying striking similarities, and details showing how tenaciously the original 
methods have survived. 

In so detailed and thorough a work in which everything, even to stratified sascab 
piles, has been included, it is surprising to find no mention of the Mayas “outside 
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room”’—the privy—or an explanation why they are lacking. Have they perhaps 
never existed with the Mayas? Either with high or low? A reader who is not initiated 
in these matters and who is accustomed to considering these “‘outside conveniences” 
to be indissolvably connected with human dwellings, is undoubtedly surprised at 
finding no mention of them. 

The distribution maps include one showing the geographical distribution of 
ground plans in the Maya area. The earlier data, for which Karl Sapper was the 
main source, have been summarized to indicate Campeche to be the boundary be- 
tween the two main types, houses with a rectangular ground plan and houses with 
rounded short sides, “apsidal”’ houses. Now, as always when a more thorough in- 
vestigation is carried out, the problem proves to be far more complicated. The 
practical value of this work is increased by a clear grouping of the material, the 
index covers four pages, each with two densely printed columns, a detailed sum- 
mary, and an index of place names. 

Even though the studies as above mentioned have been pursued from an 
archaeological point of view, the work is nevertheless of a decidedly ethnographical 
character. It may be found, however, that its greatest value will be in the archaeo- 
logical sphere. This presupposes that ancient house and village sites be excavated 
with due regard to the knowledge gained through these investigations. 

It must be hoped that this work will be followed by such excavations of the 
ancient dwelling sites. The living conditions of people in ancient times, their 
ability personally to utilize the meagre fruits of their toil, is a chapter worthy of 
illumination in our studies of the Mayas. A more intimate knowledge of these condi- 
tions will throw new light upon living conditions in prehistoric times. For it is 
ultimately life as it was lived which both the ethnographer and the archaeologist 
desire to envisage. 

S. Linné 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


AFRICA 


Native Standards of Living and African Culture Change. MARGARET READ. (Memo- 
randum 16, International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 55 pp., 
4 pls., 1 shilling. London: Oxford University Press, 1938.) 


Social and Psychological Aspects of Education in Taleland. M. Fortes. (Memoran- 
dum 17, International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 64 pp., 1 
shilling. London: Oxford University Press, 1938.) 


Both of these accounts are examples of the increasing interest in monographic 
treatments of special problems rather than general descriptions of whole cultur’s. 
Although they are handicapped by the fact that the special problems in question 
were not the major foci of the actual inquiries, both are very interesting contribu- 
tions. 

Miss Read presents her problem as the frankly practical one of contributing the 
anthropologist’s share to that understanding of any people which is necessary in 
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order to raise their standard of living. Evaluation of the general goal “that people 
shall eat more, live in better houses, and acquire money to buy clothes and other 
necessities as well as luxuries’’ is not part of the problem Miss Read has set herself. 
But she is concerned with the question “whether the tribal resources, consisting of 
the natural environment, the people, and their knowledge and organization of work 
can be developed without destroying the entire basis of their former economic life.”’ 

The earlier Ngoni picture was a fairly familiar Bantu one, with the chiefs, in this 
case a conquering people, commanding the labor of the conquered and having con- 
centrated in their hands all the real wealth—food and cattle, skins, weapons, and so 
forth—but sharing it with all in gifts, feasts, and loans, so that “‘variations in the 
standard of living were not shown in the consumption of food but in the possession 
of accumulated goods.’”’ Unfortunately the picture of the Ngoni past is not as de- 
tailed as it might have been if the Americanist technique of reconstruction were a 
more familiar tool to the students of African culture change. In this case, we not 
only lack evidence to show how “adequate and uniform” the former food supply 
actually was, but also have no analysis of the sanctions binding the master-serf 
relationship, though the presence of a standing army offers a possible clue to one 
aspect of it. 

Today the authority and the wealth of the chiefs has been diminished. Abolition 
of slavery and warfare has meant that they can no longer enforce cultivation, nor 
command the services of the warriors in training. Others as well own cattle, bought 
by the fruits of work outside the area. They too are in a position to command labor 
and reward it. But the wider distribution of wealth has not meant more general 
prosperity. There is not the same wide social claim upon the wealth and generosity 
of commoners as there is upon that of chiefs. Also, horticulture has deteriorated, as 
the chiefs can no longer insist upon the superior Ngoni techniques, and the stimulus 
of organized cooperative work is gone. 

Money wages can be seen as playing their part in this shift in social relations 
and indirectly in the resulting changes in food production. They have had a more 
direct effect, too, in drawing men away to other regions, leaving the bulk of the work 
to the women. It is Miss Read’s charge that they have not offered anything in com- 
pensation. The increasing interest in purchased foods may mean more variety, but 
it also means less foresight, and decreasing possibility of control. There is nothing 
in the new ways to stimulate production even to the level of making up for the 
losses from poorer techniques and less labor. The drive for money wages is itself 
complexly motivated. Miss Read speaks of the educational influences which have 
“created new tastes and new standards on the basis of money wages and cash 
expenditure on European goods.” There is also mention of “pressures” involved in 
the exodus to the mines, but no indication of what form this took. 

Although Miss Read had not available the kind of detailed data on consumption 
and production which she recommends as an important part of a study such as hers, 
she has done an interesting account of several aspects of the general economic 
organization. Her monograph is a serious indictment of the economic changes that 
have thus far taken place. One could wish for a fuller treatment of a number of 
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points, particularly of the interrelationships of some of the things which she has 
treated independently, For example, it is confusing to be presented on the one hand 
with a statement that the stimulus to production under the present system is in- 
adequate, and on the other hand to have the chief’s markets, which are one of the 
new institutions, praised because the steady demand there stimulates production. 
There may be no contradiction, but one would like a fuller explication. There is a 
similar inadequacy in the insistence that cattle-holding retains its old status as 
social and religious insurance, with commercial values as an unimportant by-product 
when there is evidence within the account that people are using cattle today as a 
way of establishing themselves as cotton growers. 

Dr Fortes’ monograph proposes to study not only the general question of how 
the cultural heritage is handed down from one generation to the next, but also the 
process of ‘moulding individuals to the social norm.” A ‘‘good deal of information 
has been accumulated about what is transmitted ... about the circumstances of 
this transmission, and the institutional and structural framework within which it 
occurs. Of the process of education—how one generation is ‘moulded’ by the 
superior generation, how it assimilates and perpetuates its cultural heritage—much 
less is known.” Relegating Dr Mead’s work to a footnote, on the grounds that it is 
not African, after deploring the lack of even a formulation of the problem, seems a 
far from adequate appreciation of such a major contribution to this field. 

Dr Fortes’ account gives a very fine picture of a good deal of the overt child 
behavior. Some of the details are very revealing. For example, in one account in 
the examination of imitation, we learn that a query addressed toa young child will 
be answered by an older one, and the answer will then be repeated verbatim by 
the younger one. There is a beautiful illustration of the completeness of the child’s 
role as a responsible participating member of the society in the account of the 
herdboy who went on strike when his father refused to buy him a loincloth, and 
was considered by his father to have been quite within his rights. There is also a de- 
tailed account of a half-hour of children’s play. 

We see the Tale child growing up, learning its role through participation rather 
than isolated drill in special skills, acquiring elementary bodily skills without any 
emotional overtones of parental forcing or anxiety, identifying itself with its own 
adult kin, slowly increasing the details in its understanding of the world of people 
and activities, and assuming a growing proportion of adult responsibility, and with 
it freedom and privileges, as it matures. Expectancy of normal behavior and treat- 
ment as a regular member of the group are the mechanisms majorly relied on for 
training in conformity, and for incentive to the learning of skills. In morals there 
are some more formal and forceful methods resorted to—beating of a child who 
steals; or, as in one graphically described case, tickling a child’s throat to force it to 
vomit, when it broke a food taboo. In this sphere too there is a sensitivity to ridicule, 
which is apparent in a very young child and continuingly in the adult. 

The major lack in Dr Fortes’ material is any account of psychological processes, 
of individual variants, and of any description of the expected emotional behavior or 
personality. Dr Fortes explicitly exempts the account from any such problems, of 
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which there was no adequate field study made, and confines it instead to the more 
formal aspects of education. We have then no adequate explanation of how the 
sensitivity to ridicule is established, or what the basis is of the fear and respect in 
which parents are supposed to be held. While the play situations are well docu- 
mented to show the children’s interest in and concern with the regular adult activi- 
ties, there is no real account of their actual structure. There is one account of the 
arrogant son of an arrogant father disrupting the play of a group of quiet children 
of a sedate father, and a number of other such scattered details occur, but 
Dr Fortes has given us no picture of the way in which the infant is moulded into a 
Tale man with respect to values, attitudes, character and personality. The wealth 
of observation which the study clearly indicates suggests that some light might be 
thrown on this; it is to be hoped that Dr Fortes will do so in later publications. 

In both accounts some of the major omissions were omissions in the original 
field study and are acknowledged by the authors. Many of us have shared this dif- 
ficulty of the over-generalized field problem. Practical limitations will no doubt 
continue to dictate the general field study, but we badly need sharper delimitation 
of the problems and clearer elaboration of their particular hypotheses while in the 
field. 


May EDEL 
BROOKLYN COLLEG! 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


The Early Empires of Central Asia: A Study of the Scythians and the Huns and the 
part they played in world history: with special reference to Chinese sources. WILLIAM 
MONTGOMERY McGovern. (xiii, 529 pp., 5 pls., 7 maps. $4.00. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939.) 


Dr McGovern undertakes to present in readable form the ethnic background and 
obscure history of the vast area of Central Asia down to the sixth century A.D. This 
is a huge task. No other work in English more than partially covers the subject 
and, therefore, the book is valuable. Primary sources, Chinese and classical, have 
been used and cited throughout. The bibliography is excellent. It indicates the vast 
range of subjects that have needed synthesis. The author particularly calls to the 
attention of scholars a series of topical notes in which he briefly summarizes and 
arbitrates about numerous technical subjects not fully treated in the text. The best 
part of the book is the lucid introduction, which explains the importance of Central 
Asia in the development and diffusion of material culture; in world history, par- 
ticularly the history of China, Persia, India, and the late Roman Empire; and 
finally, in contemporary world politics. There are, however, two serious criticisms. 

In his preface (p. vi) the author explains that one reason he undertook this study 
was to enable him to distinguish fact from fiction about Central Asia. But in this 
respect the book will not be very helpful either to scholars or general readers. 
Chinese sources, the basis for two-thirds of the text, are dry and laconic. Most of 
them have already been translated with the necessary but perplexing apparatus of 
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scholarship. Textual, philological, and historical questions raised by these transla- 
tions are still exceedingly confused. Dr McGovern has converted this dry and per- 
plexing source material into a racy and jocular chronicle where fact and fancy are 
so thoroughly mixed that a general reader could not possibly differentiate them. 
Furthermore, there are numerous generalizations and speculations not justified by 
the sources. 

There is space for only one typical example. The account of the narrow escape 
of the first Han Emperor from a Hsiung-nu trap in 200 B.C. (pp. 121-122) opens with 
two imaginative statements: 1) That Emperor Kao-tsu, proud of his victories in his 
native land, decided to try to follow in the footsteps of Shih Huang-ti by under- 
taking a campaign against the Northern Barbarians; 2) That he trusted none of his 
generals (for which reason he led the troops himself). None of the primary sources! 
concerning this event indicates the personal feelings or ambitions of Kao-tsu, or 
suggests that he did not trust his generals. Furthermore the Emperor started this 
campaign not against the Hsiung-nu but against Han Hsin, one of his former generals 
who had been made a king, but whose loyalty Kao-tsu had suspected on several 
occasions. A month before, Han Hsin had been besieged by the Hsiung-nu. He went 
over to them because he feared Kao-tsu’s intentions toward him. Kao-tsu then led 
his troops against Han Hsin and defeated him. From this he was drawn into the 
fight with the Hsiung-nu, who surrounded and almost captured him. 

After describing this incident Dr McGovern launches into speculation (p. 122. 
Italics mine): 

This escape of Gao-di from the ambush set for him by the Huns must be regarded as one of 
the most significant events in world history. If this ruler who had just reéstablished order in 
China had been killed, it is probable that China would have relapsed into anarchy for another 
century, and the important development of culture which took place would have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. Even more important was the effect of this escape upon the Huns. Had they 
overwhelmingly defeated the new Han dynasty, it is highly probable that they would have in- 
vaded and conquered China itself. Had this taken place, the Huns would have remained 
forever linked with the Far East. As it was, the escape of Gao-di meant that China retained its 
independence. After three hundred years of fighting, the Huns and their Turanian allies were 
driven off into the west with the eventual result that the Huns and their successors were des- 
tined to destroy not the Chinese but the Roman Empire. 


Why should it be assumed that China would have relapsed into anarchy for 
another century? Less than a decade had passed since the downfall of the strong 
Ch’in dynasty, and only two years since the death of Kao-tsu’s principal rival, 
Hsiang Yii. There was a strong council of ministers, several able generals, and a 
number of vassal kingdoms already established. Apparently the author assumes 
that none of these leaders could have unified China as the low-born Kao-tsu had 
done in a few years. The statement that cultural developments would have beer 
indefinitely postponed is pure guess. Even if the Hsiung-nu had slain Kao-tsu and 
defeated his small advance force, there is no evidence that they were strong enough 


1 Shih chi: 8, 13a; 56, 3a; 93, 1b; 100, 1b; 110, 5a. Ch’ien Lian shu: 1B, 5a; 33, 3b—4a; 40 
7b; 43, 5b; 94A, 4b. 
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to conquer China. Historically speaking there are no probabilities in such a situa- 
tion. Throughout the book appear examples of fictionalizing, speculation, and 
generalizations of just this sort.” 

It is perhaps unjust to criticize a book for what it does not attempt to do. Yet 
it is necessary to point out one general weakness in estimating its significance. In 
the main it is a mere chronicle of events. The author seems to have little interest in 
the factors underlying these events.’ Thus, though great space is devoted to the 
wars between the Chinese and their northern and northwestern neighbors, the 
book scarcely touches upon the dynamic aspects of what the author calls a “struggle 
for supremacy.” Chinese historians may not have understood the underlying causes. 
Reasons for wars, given at the time, are generally confused, and attempts at 
historical judgment are never totally satisfactory. Yet to treat this great conflict 
as a mere series of Hsiung-nu plundering raids answered by Chinese expeditions in 
retaliation, or as a struggle for supremacy between two peoples, is not enough. 
What historical and cultural factors‘ on both sides determined the conflict? What 
were the underlying economic, geographic and climatic forces at work? Again, there 
is little attempt to assess the factors which finally produced a Chinese triumph. 
During many centuries much or all of China was ruled by the peoples of Mongolia 
and Manchuria. In what respects did the present situation differ? Does military de 
feat really explain the westward movement of the Hsiung-nu, and what other forces 
were involved in their eventual reappearance in eastern Europe? With such prob 
lems the book never comes to grips. For the most part it rolls along as a surface 
account of curious incidents, intrigues, wars, defeats, and migrations. 

2 The passage quoted is one of the most unhappy. However, the following are examples 
within the next dozen pages: The Han dynasty and with it China was thus preserved by the 
influence of two women (p. 123) .. . . It is rather remarkable that the long continued contacts 
between the Chinese and the Huns did not result in the Northern Barbarians giving up their 
old Altaian culture and adopting wholesale the civilization of the Chinese (124. Has this ever 
happened in Mongolia, and does contact alone determine the content of culture? One wonders 
what conception of steppe culture underlies such a statement.) . . . Until 140 B.c. the Huns 
still formed the largest and most powerful single unit in the Far East, or for that matter any- 
where in Asia (129) .. . Largely as a result of the knowledge brought by Chang Ch’ien con- 
cerning Kashgaria, Zungaria, and Turkistan, the Chinese were able to expand to the west and 
bring much of this region within their own domain (133. Is information equivalent to power?). 

’T think there is a partial explanation for this fact in Dr McGovern’s method of using 
Chinese sources. As explained on p. 489 he depended very largely upon the Tung chien kang 
mu, an eleventh century compilation, rather than upon the primary historical texts (which, 
however, he has indicated faithfully). In using such a year by year chronicle of events one 
cannot cut back and gain a clear picture of the general historical context of a period or move- 
ment of events. To secure such a picture requires very broad reading of correlated historical 
material. It might not be possible in a lifetime, without depending upon such a compilation, 
to cover so long a period as this book does. Thus, one cannot quarrel with the aim, but only 
indicate an inherent weakness in the necessary method. 

* For a searching analysis of one phase of this problem, from the Chinese side, cf. Owen 
Lattimore, Origins of the great wall of China A frontier concept in theory and practice. (The 
Geographical Review, vol. 27, Oct. 1937), pp. 529-549. 
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These criticisms do not imply that the general trend of events in Central Asia 
has not been accurately reported. Ethnographic, linguistic, and archaeological data 
are carefully presented. The broad facts are all here. For the general reader they are 
interestingly told. The book will be a valuable guide to source materials on Central 
Asia and will suggest many problems worthy of further inquiry. 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 
FIELD MuseuM OF NATURAL History 


Peasant Life in China. Hs1ao-Tunc FEI. (xxvi, 300 pp., 14 plates. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, 1939.) 


“This is a descriptive account of the system of consumption, production, dis- 
tribution and exchange of wealth among Chinese peasants as observed in a village, 
Kaihsienkung, south of Lake Tai, in Eastern China.” With this statement Dr Fei 
introduces us to his book, which may prove to be a unique document on the eco- 
nomic system of a Chinese village before the war. The author, given his early train- 
ing in sociology and ethnology under Wu Wen-tsao and S. M. Shirokogoroff, re- 
cently completed two years of work in the London School of Economics under the 
guidance of B. Malinowski, who has written a preface for the volume. 

The anthropologist will quickly recognize that the work is not produced from 
the historical point of view. There is considerable general data on social culture, in- 
cluding an appendix on relationship terms, but the author keeps close to his purpose 
which is a study of economics. Of material culture there is little or nothing. Some 
non-Chinese readers will certainly regret this lack of a more general picture. 

To return to the economics, it is more than the descriptive account the author 
claims for it. It is a vital exposition of the maze surrounding the production and 
manipulation of wealth in which the Chinese peasant finds himself. One receives a 
very vivid conception of what the silk industry means to the farmer, of how it may 
help him or destroy him. Let the author take you on a trading venture in the agent’s 
boats in his chapter on Marketing and you will agree that the account is dynamic 
if not functional. 

This review would not be fairly concluded without a tribute to the new group 
of Chinese sociologists who, first inspired by Professor Wu-Wen-tsao of Yenching 
University, are creating a dispassionate and sophisticated social science despite the 
war torn agony of China’s re-birth. 

CoRNELIUS OsGoopD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Naskal’nye izobrazheniia Onezhskogo i Belgo moria: Les Gravures Rupestres des Bords 
du lac Onega et de la mer Blanche. V. 1. RAUDONTIKAS. 


Premiére Partie: Les Gravures Rupestres du lac Onega, suivi d’une étude de B. F. 

Zeml fakova—Les stations néolithiques du rivage oriental du lac Onega. Frontis- 
piece in colors; 141 pp. and 22 figs. in Russian text; 123 pp. of resumé in French; 
82 Pls. (37 of drawings and 45 of photographs) with captions in both languages. 
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Seconde Partie: Les Gravures Rupestres de la mer Blanche. Frontispiece in colors; 
103 pp. and 19 figs. in Russian text; 57 pp. of resumé in French; 87 pls. (33 of 
drawings and 54 of photographs) with captions in both languages. (Traveaux de 
l'Institut d’ethnographie de l’Académie des Sciences de 1’U. R. S. S., Vols. IX 
et X—Série archéologique. No. 1. Moscou et Leningrad 1936, Vol. IX, et 1938, 
Vol. X.) 


Although the famous rock-engravings on Lake Onega have been known since 
1848, no comprehensive study nor systematic analysis of them was attempted until 
recently. The present volumes, which are copiously illustrated with black and white 
silhouette drawings, generously supplemented with photographs, rectify this de- 
plorable situation and give these important data the merit they so justly deserve. 
In all 73 groups were studied by the three expeditions (1934-36) sent out under the 
leadership of V. I. Raudonikas by the Institute of Anthropology, Archaeology and 
Ethnology of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. These are situated in 
Karelia on the western shores of Lake Onega, District of Pudozh, and on the banks 
of the Vyg River, near Soroka on the White Sea. Thus the presentation of the ma- 
terial falls conveniently into two parts, each dealing with the engravings and the 
associated occupation sites in the two regions. 

The Lake Onega rock-engravings are located near the village of Bessonossov- 
skafa, 15 km. south of the mouth of the Vodla River on the western shores of the 
lake. Here the granite rocks forming the shore slope 15°—-20° towards the water and 
are arranged in a series of promontories or small peninsulas jutting out into the lake. 
The engravings, of which there are 60 groups at 6 different localities, are near the 
water’s edge, 2.00—2.50 m. above water level. With the exception of a few single-line 
drawings, all the figures are in plain silhouette and the entire area of the figure is 
worked. The drawings include—animals: reindeer, moose and (much rarer) bear 
(or perhaps wolves and dogs); birds: swans (the favorite subject), geese, ducks, 
grebes, and several woodland species; fish (only 4 examples); lizards and a few rare 
designs of snakes. This reflects the natural environment of a forest, hunting and 
fishing people, but either realistic or schematic human figures (usually male) also 
play an important role. Creatures which are half human and half animal are of 
particular interest, since they may represent totemic ancestors or men masked for 
ceremonies connected with totemic rites, according to Raudonikas. Circles, crosses, 
line-figures (in some cases terminated by a triangle at one end, a ring at the other), 
and circles with one or three rays, form a special group which frequently occurs. 
Another often-repeated design is the long boat; on the prow is carved the head of a 
reindeer or a moose, and the crew is indicated by short vertical lines, in many re- 
spects very similar to the familiar boats found in Scandinavian rock-engravings. 

Both the technique and the motifs of the engravings compare with the Neo- 
lithic sculptures in stone from Karelia and Finland. This is confirmed by the 
presence in the vicinity of Neolithic stations discovered during the construction of 
the White Sea-Baltic Canal. Seven occupation sites were found by A. Brfisov and 
B. Zemliakova, and Zemlfakova’s excellent report on the archaeological material 
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forms an important contribution to the Lake Onega volume. The connection be- 
tween the archaeological sites and the petroglyphs is a fairly well-established fact, 
and since all of them may be assigned to the Neolithic, there seems to be little ques- 
tion concerning the age of the drawings. The oldest cultural remains in the region 
(transitional between Phases 1 and 2 of comb-marked pottery) come from Vozne- 
senskafa on the southern end of Lake Onega. During the second half of the Post- 
Glacial Period, the Lake Onega region was subject to isostatic movement and the 
site, which can be dated by pollen analysis, was transgressed by the waters of the 
lake, as the result of a secondary tilting movement in Late Sub-Boreal times. Thus 
it seems probable that, on the basis of this evidence, the earliest occupation of the 
area was effected in the latter part of the third millennium B.C. However the most 
important region from an archaeological point of view is Voi-Navolok, where 12 
sites were found. Here a series of three terraces provide a stratigraphical basis for 
the material. The oldest stations (Group 1) are situated on the highest terrace, 
41—46 m. above the sea. Extensive excavations at one of these revealed pit-dwellings, 
hearths paved with stones, polished slate and dolomite axes, flint and quartz imple- 
ments, in addition to an abundance of pottery. The designs, mainly pitted, dimpled, 
or comb-incised, are arranged in regular horizontal bands over the whole surface of 
the vessels, which belong to Ailio’s Geometric Style, or Phase 2 in the development of 
Kammkeramik after Zemliakova. The presence of oak pollen in the archaeological 
deposit permits these sites to be assigned to the end of the Sub-Boreal Period on 
palaeobctanical grounds. 

Group 2 sites, 39-40 m. above sea level, are essentially the same as those belong- 
ing to Group 1, but the pottery is somewhat different. It may be dated to the end of 
the Geometric Style (Ailio), or Phase 2—3 transition (Zeml fakova). At this level, which 
dates from the beginning of the Sub-Atlantic Period, schist axes and knives, as 
well as flint arrow- and spearheads, are common. These are also present in sites 
of Group 3 (36-38 m. high); in fact the material found in these stations is very 
similar to that associated with sites on the intermediate terrace, in all respects but 
the pottery. This belongs to Group 3 in the development of Kammkeramik. The 
following table, based on Zemliakova, summarizes the archaeological evidence, and 
provides a tentative chronology for the petroglyphs. For the moment one feels that 
some of the engravings are without doubt earlier than 2000 B.C., but that the main 
development was between 1500 and 500 B.C. during Late Sub-Boreal and Early 
Sub-Atlantic times. Thus a Neolithic hunting and food producing economy appears 
to have persisted in the Woodland Zone of Northern Russia until the middle of the 
first millenunim B.C. 

The White Sea stations are situated near the mouth of the Vyg River, where the 
river spreads out into a network of branches between which are numerous islands. 
The engravings, seven groups of which are so far known, are on the rocky banks, 
formed of crysiailine schist, close to the city of Vyg-Ostrov. Although outline 
drawings are much rarer there than on Lake Onega, identity with the Lake Onega 
engravings cannot be denied. Figures of a plain graphic character, always in sil- 
houette, predominate, and intentional geometric figures, present at Lake Onega, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1000—- 500 B.C. Majority of the sites: Early Sub-Atlantic Period. 
Groups 2 and 3. Phase 3 of the development of 
Kammkeramik. 


1500-1000 B.C. Voi-Navolok:Group 1 End of the Sub-Boreal Transgression 
sites. of the south and southeast shores 
of the lake. 
Pottery—Phase 2. 


2400-2000 B.C. Voznesenskafa Earlier than the Sub-Boreal 
Earliest. transgression. 
Pottery—Phase 1-2. 


are absent at the White Sea sites. Worthy of special mention are the large (almost 
life size) figures of reindeer found at Zalavruga, in addition to numerous representa- 
tions of men skiing with poles, proving that the art of skiing is at least 3000 years old 
in Northern Europe. On the basis of art styles, Raudonikas inclines to the view that 
the White Sea rock-engravings are slightly earlier than the Lake Onega examples. 
In the former region realism predominates, whereas in the latter this is already giv- 
ing way to geometric figures. In many cases where the meaning of the figures is not 
apparent, it is stated that they are connected with mythology, totemism, or some 
sort of a cosmic cult. Indeed reference to solar and lunar associations for these 
symbols appears to be connected with an effort on Raudonikas’ part to evaluate the 
mentality of a Neolithic hunting people on the basis of their artistic expression. 
Speculative material of this nature must be treated with caution, especially as 
Tallgren has suggested (ESA, X, 1936, pp. 140-142) that certain of the “symbols” 
may represent traps for catching large animals. 

On both banks of the Vyg, as well as on the islands near Ostrov, there is a maze 
of Neolithic sites, and their association with the rock-engravings seems incontest- 
able. No excavations have as yet been done, but eight surface stations were carefully 
examined; it is clear that these are very similar to the Lake Onega group. The finds 
include: stone implements typical of the Arctic Culture, and Pottery, which is the 
usual comb or pitted-ware, typical of Zemlfakova’s Phase 2 (Ailio’s Geometric 
Style), found at several of the Lake Onega sites. This is assigned to the first half 
of the Sub-Boreal Period, not later than the second millenium B.C. But since no 
palaeobotanical research has been done on the White Sea stations, it is an open 
question whether or not the chronology established in the Lake Onega region is 
also applicable further north in Karelia. Nevertheless Raudonikas considers that 
the two regions are comparable in this regard, which fixes the date of the White 
Sea group as circa 2500-1000 L.C., on the basis of a few sherds of Phase 1 pottery 
found at sites on the Vyg River. Such a scheme as he proposes places the latest 
White Sea sites as somewhat earlier than the latest ones at Lake Onega, and this 
receives support from a comparison of the art styles in the two regions, in his opinion. 
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However, it appears to the reviewer that in establishing a chronology for the ex- 
treme north of European Russia on the basis of work further south, Raudonikas has 
failed to allow for the peripheral position of the former region, and for the fact that 
in an isolated area (in this case just south of the Arctic Circle), a culture with basi- 
cally older elements may have survived contemporaneously with a more advanced 
culture in a centrally located region. Whereas the reviewer supports in the main the 
dating put forward for the Lake Onega material, there are many grounds on which it 
may be argued that in the White Sea area the same culture persisted just as late, al- 
though in a less advanced stage. Thus such a dating as circa 1500-500 B.C. seems 
more probable for the White Sea rock-engravings, but until excavations have been 
made, and the geology and palaeobotany of the region studied, any suggestion as to 
absolute chronology is in the realm of speculation. 

Throughout both volumes the drawings, maps and plates are excellent. However 
the scientific value of the photographs, which are universally clear and well repro- 
duced, would in most cases be enhanced if some sort of scale had been inserted. This 
applies especially to detail photographs of a small group or of a single figure. 
Except for these minor omissions the material is clearly presented in all respects, 
although its relationship with the well-known Scandinavian art groups is not fully 
discussed. One brief statement is made by Raudonikas in the Lake Onega volume 
that, on the basis of similarity of subject and identity of style, the petroglyphs of the 
two areas may be associated. But there is no direct reference to any of the standard 
works on the Scandinavian rock-engravings. It is to be hoped that Raudonikas will 
publish a third volume demonstrating not only the sequence of art styles (on the 
basis of technique, superimposition, association of figures, etc.) present within the 
groups of engravings with which he is so familiar, but also how they compare with 
the established Scandinavian Arctic Art Complex of the Neolithic Period. In the 
meantime further word concerning his recent excavations of Neolithic red ochre 
burials on Olenii Island, Lake Onega (see: H. Field and E. Prostov, American 
Anthropologist, XL, 1938, p. 667), will be eagerly awaited. 

H. L. Movivs, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA 


An Ethnic Map of Australia. D. SuTHERLAND Davinson. (Proceedings, American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 79, pp. 649-679, map, 1938.) 

A Preliminary Register of Australian Tribes and Hordes. D. SUTHERLAND Davipson. 
(vi, 130 pp.: mimeographed. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1938.) 

In the welter and confusion of named groups in Australia these guides—a 
tribal map, register, and discussion—are a godsend. Dr Davidson has performed a 
public service in placing these, his own working aids, at our disposal. 

The Preliminary Register is a listing of more than 2500 tribes and hordes: 
grouped by major territorial division, arranged alphabetically, with a key to loca- 
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tion on the map of the companion paper, with range, cognates, and bibliographic 
references noted. This is the first mapping on a continental scale since Curr’s of 
1887 when information was scanty. Unquestionably Dr Davidson has thoroughly 
scoured the literature for named units. His difficulty lay in collating a confused mass 
of duplicate names, uncertain distinctions between major and subordinate groups, 
and vague localizations. This parallels the experience of all who have tried pioneer 
mapping of tribal distributions, but the Australian data are probably without 
parallel for their confusion. What Dr Davidson has given us is a tentative map and 
list, offered to provide a basis for future correction. 

Dr Davidson has wisely refrained from giving final decision to the ascription 
“horde,” “tribe,” or “aggregate” which he appends to each name listed. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible to be definitive with many groups. 
His tentative ascriptions turn on probabilities: a particular unit is a “horde’”’ if it 
contains less than fifty individuals and has political and territorial independence, a 
“tribe” if it seems to comprise several such units, and an “‘aggregate’’—an ethnog- 
rapher’s, not a native’s unit—if a group of tribes of similar culture. This is avow- 
edly a rough-and-ready classification, but it does prevent the whole from appearing 
a monochrome of native names. 

The political unit, the horde, seems consistently to have numbered about 35 
persons, although ecological conditions vary so much that horde territories range 
from 20 to 6000 square miles. Because of their constant character, it is possible to 
estimate the number of hordes in 1788, when the total population was said to be 
250-—300,000, as 7000 to 8600, “‘an amazing political situation not found elsewhere in 
the world.”’ The discrepancy between Davidson’s 2500 names for hordes and tribes 
and this estimated 8000 hordes raises the question whether the total population 
has not been grossly overestimated. Even assuming that fully half again as many 
names have been lost or are as yet unreported, the total would seem to have been 
far under the estimated quarter million. 

‘Although there are no political units greater than the hordes it is possible and 
desirable to apply the term tribe in a non-political sense to groups of hordes which 
are recognized by the natives, themselves, as cultural, dialectic and geographical 
units, each with a name.”’ Tribes comprise from six to a few dozen hordes. Since 
each horde is bound to its own territory by very strong bonds of sentiment and is 
self-contained, these larger divisions hold little significance for them. There is, 
indeed, little tendency or interest in forming larger political groups. 

Family hunting territories have been reported from all over the continent and 
may have formed the basic land holding unit quite generally, except perhaps in the 
central desert region. 

The groups seem to have been stably located for a very long time: there are no 
evidences of major migrations. However, minor shifts have doubtless taken place, 
especially on the desert margins, as a somewhat indirect result of secular climatic 
changes. 

Population density varied with the exploitability of the terrain by native 
methods. It was greatest on the tropical north coast, east coast, Victoria in the 
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southeast, northwestern and southwestern West Australia, and least in the vast 
interior desert country. A series of excellent suggestions for the study of the relation 
of social units to ecological conditions threads through this discussion of An Ethnic 
Map. 

We have to thank Dr Davidson for this invaluable addition to a long series of 
papers summarizing and interpreting native Australian culture. 

LESLIE SPIER 
SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


The Mountain Arapesh. MARGARET MEAp. (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 36, Pt. 3. pp. 138-349, 95 figs. $2. New York, 
1938.) 


Dr Mead has projected ‘“‘a series of papers dealing with the culture of the 
Mountain Arapesh and its relation to the culture of the surrounding area.” In this, 
the first of the series, Dr Mead surveys the data available for the Sepik area and 
places the Arapesh in this setting. She proceeds to describe in detail the material 
culture of the Mountain Arapesh and finally to analyze the trade relations of these 
people with surrounding tribes. 

Dr Mead has exhausted the available cultural data on the area, covering all the 
important published sources as well as unpublished material obtained by Fortune 
and Bateson. These sources are supplemented from the author’s own field and travel 
notes. 

Dr Mead finds that identical cultural forms are to be found widely scattered 
throughout the area. An analysis of these traits does not lend support to any hy- 
pothesis of diffusion in a single direction. The author therefore hypothecates a 
general flux of culture traits within the area. 

If, therefore, a piece of technology, a form of social organization, a myth, or a religious 
belief, a dance step, or an ornament is now found in several parts of this area of some 312,000 
square miles, it seems a safe assumption to list that trait as having been available to most of 
the linguistically diverse peoples of the area at some time in history. 


The author gives considerable evidence to support this hypothesis of diffusion 
flux. She distinguishes two types of language and finds them “appearing in patches 
widely separated from each other (p. 160).” She notes that head hunting is reported 
from a few scattered regions (p. 161). She reports that shells are worked into orna- 
ments not only on “Wallis” island but also among the Nugum of the interior and 
not by the intervening tribes (p. 162). She reports that the Tchambuli were pre- 
eminent in canoe manufacture, then gave it up to buy canoes from the IJatmul when 
the latter obtained iron tools, and now are again making their own. The bulk of her 
evidence, however, consists of similar traits in differing combinations, or of basic 
complexes variably elaborated. 

Dr Mead’s hypothesis must be taken seriously in any attempt to describe the 
culture area of the Sepik. There are two further principles which she suggests, but 
has not elaborated sufficiently and has even lost sight of at times. First, if a culture 
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pattern exists in a given tribe at one time, is not practiced for a period, and then 
reappears later, it is not necessary to assume diffusion to explain its reappearance. 
The Tchambuli may still have known how to make canoes during the period when 
they bought them from the Iatmul. They did not necessarily have to relearn the 
art from their neighbors. Second, parallel inventions are apt to develop within a 
culture area. This hypothesis is supported by Ogburn’s study of social change 
wherein he has demonstrated that many cultural forms have been invented simul- 
taneously within the European culture area without direct diffusion. Dr Mead, if I 
understand her, refers to this principle: “the extraordinary diversity of the cultures 
of New Guinea and Melanesia has led to a serious neglect among their students of 
all the problems of relationship between local forms and forms prone to develop 
in the area, and occurring in neighboring tribes.” It would be extremely difficult 
to determine which of these various mechanisms have been operating to produce 
any given trait in the Sepik area because of the paucity of the material, but they 
should be kept in mind in any further study of the area. 

One minor statement in the above chapter may be corrected from subsequent 
evidence. The author refers to the Washkuk (Kwoma) as having a multiple gender 
language. Whiting and Reed found that in this language nouns are invariable and, 
except for persons and pets, they are referred to by nongender pronouns (Oceania, 
vol. 9, no. 2, p. 177). The Kwoma language is also related morphologically to the 
Yambon-Malu-Avatip group of the Iatmul rather than being contrasted to this 
group as the author states. 

The second section of this paper is concerned with a description of the material 
culture of the Mountain Arapesh. Dr Mead has divided this into two parts: “first, 
a general treatment; and second . . . the detailed material upon which the general 
statements in the first part of the section were based.”’ The section is well done. In 
it is presented a careful and complete analysis of the manufacture and use of Ara 
pesh artifacts—a much needed addition to the literature of New Guinea. 

In the last section Dr Mead discusses the trade relations of the Mountain 
Arapesh. She shows that these people are self sufficient with respect to food, but 
import tools, weapons, and cooking utensils. They also traffic in sorcery material, 
both for themselves and as entrepreneurs between beach and plains. She demon- 
strates how this intercourse takes place along patrilineally inherited paths, on 
which a series of trade friends are stationed. These paths are also lines along which 
diffusion takes place, a type of diffusion which is self-conscious and formalized. 
Non-material as well as material aspects of culture are bought, used for a while, 
and then sold to the next tribe. 

The author, in this section, makes several interesting psychological observations 
and interpretations. With the present surge of interest among anthropologists in 
the psychological factors in culture, it might be interesting to discuss one of them. 
“Because one end of the path gives access to the sea, to salt water, to shells, and to 
a sense of freedom and expansiveness, and its other end is lost among the fierce 
and war-like Plains people who have all the important sorcery power, the two ends 
of the path have very different affective tones, and the habits and traditions re- 
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garding the two directions differ.” This type of observation is important to an 
understanding of the psychological investment of cultural forms. The author, 
however, includes the “sense of freedom and expansiveness” as an attribute of the 
sea and infers that it is one of the causes for the differing affective tone. It would 
be more closely in line with psychological theory to assume that this sense of 
“freedom and expansiveness” is derived from the other more explicit factors. Thus 
the sea gives a sense of “freedom and expansiveness”’ because it has been associated 
with escape from sorcery danger and with approach to the much valued shells. 
If psychology is to be useful to us as anthropologists, we should draw on a few well 
attested psychological principles rather than a plethora of unverified ones. 

Dr Mead states the purpose of the method she has chosen thus: “ . . . it seems 
worth while . . . to try to give a brief statement of the most salient characteristics 
of the area, principally because the Arapesh-speaking people can only be understood 
in terms of the widespread pattern, the main items of which they share with people 
in many distant groups.” It is quite legitimate for the author to relate Arapesh 
culture to the widespread pattern, but to state that this is the only approach is 
another matter. A people can also be “understood” in terms of interrelations within 
their culture, or by reference of items of their culture to sociological generalizations, 
or by comparison of their culture with our own, to suggest but a few alternatives. 


Joun W. M. Wuitinc 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Naven. A Survey of the Problems suggested by a Composite Picture of the Culture of a 
New Guinea Tribe drawn from Three Points of View. GREGORY BATESON. (xvii, 
286 pp., 28 pls., 6 figs. $5. Cambridge: University Press, 1936.) 


Mr Bateson writes in the Epilogue that this book is “a series of experiments, 
in methods of thinking about anthropological material.” As such it is an interesting 
experiment in itself and is, as far as the reviewer knows, the first detailed record of 
this kind. 

The author’s thinking stems obviously (and as he himself tells us) from Benedict, 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. But there is far more of Benedict and Radcliffe- 
Brown than of Malinowski. The people on whom he hangs his thinking are the 
Iatmul, a Papuan tribe living on the Sepik river in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea. The thinking is done about a set of ceremonies called Naven, which the 
mother’s brother performs to celebrate some standard cultural achievement of the 
sister’s child. The acts include both major and minor ones, from killing an enemy 
to making a digging stick. Mr Bateson’s thesis consists in an analysis of these 
ceremonies from the following points of view: 


1. Structural or “logical” relationships, between the cognitive aspects of the various 
details of cultural behaviour: the cognitive reasons for behaviour. 

2. Affective relationships between details of cultural behaviour and the basic or derived 
emotional needs and desires of the individual: the affective motivation of details of behaviour. 
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3. Ethological relationships, between the emotional aspects of details of cultural be 
haviour and the emotional emphases of the culture as a whole. 

4. Eidological relationships, between the cognitive aspects of details of cultural behaviour 
and the general patterning of the cultural structure. 

5. Sociological relationships between the cultural behaviour of the individuals and the 
needs of the group as a whole: the maintenance of solidarity, etc. 


The structural and eidological approaches are closely related to each other and 
to Radcliffe-Brown’s theories, while the related affective and ethological points 
of view are traced to Benedict. There are subdivisions, such as the division of struc- 
ture into cultural and social; cultural structure is defined by the author as the link- 
ing of details of behaviour into a logical scheme, while in the social structure, 
human individuals are the units and linked together into groups. Mr Bateson admits 
that the two disciplines, the sociological and cultural, are concerned with the same 
phenomena. The reviewer seriously questions the usefulness of this distinction 
and disagrees also with the author’s point of view, “that cultural structure is an 

. . isolable aspect of behaviour.’ Another distinction is the one made between 
abstract and pragmatic function and it is obvious that the author has been more 
influenced by Radcliffe-Brown’s abstract function than Malinowski’s pragmatic 
function, although he makes use of both. One of the most interesting aspects of the 
structural analysis was the use of Radcliffe-Brown’s concept of identification be- 
tween classificatory kindred and the pragmatic way in which Mr Bateson uses 
sorcery and vengeance to document these identifications. 

To the reviewer, Mr Bateson’s concept of personality is not a very realistic one. 
For him, the problem still seems to be one of culture versus personality and he 
cannot get beyond this dualism. Again, his quite rigid separation of the cognitive 
and emotional aspects of personality can have little value. However, his theory of 
schismogenesis, which he defines as, “‘a process of differentiation in the norms of 
individual behaviour resulting from cumulative interaction between individuals,” 
might be a very fruitful approach. If this concept were carried further it would 
approach the theory of interpersonal relations, elaborated so ably by Dr Harry 
Stack Sullivan. 

The author’s scientific honesty is admirable. He states the gaps in his material, 
whether the interpretations are his own or the natives’, whether or not he has 
inserted anything in the native tales, and the manner in which he comes to his 
formulations. The reviewer liked also the way he avoided the pitfalls of mysticism 
and based his description of the ethos of the Iatmul culture on concrete source 
material. 

The book is written purely from a synchronic point of view, which does not 
mean that the author is unaware of the value of a historical approach. He also 
seems aware that in his emphasis on method and on one aspect, the Naven of 
Iatmul culture, he has given no real picture of the whole culture. But the book must 
not be judged on its lack of descriptive data. It is frankly a study in method and a 
somewhat autobiographical account of the steps in the author’s thinking. Naven 
is not easy reading; but it will repay anyone interested in methodology. Having 
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gone through these initial steps, it will be interesting to see whether Mr Bateson 


goes further and how he applies his method in his next work. 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QuEENS COLLEGE 


THEORY 


Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture. RoBERT S. 
Lynp. (268 pp. $2.50. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939.) 


A book by the author of Middletown commands attention. A book from his 
pen on knowledge for what? occasions surprise, of a rare and pleasant sort. Let me 
say from the ovtset that this relatively slight volume is both thoughtful and 
thought provoking. From the standpoint of the social sciences it is both a confession 
of faith and a call to arms. In the opening pages the predicament of the social 
sciences in our culture is set forth with utmost candor: “The Social Sciences are 
parts of culture, and it so happens that they are carried forward predominantly 
by college and university professors, who in turn are hired by businessmen trustees. 
The stake of these last in the status quo is great. That is why they are trustees. 
The social scientist finds himself caught, therefore, between the rival demands for 
straight, incisive, and, if need be, radically divergent thinking, and the growingly 
insistent demand that his thinking shall not be subversive.” (p. 7) Thus the problem 
of the book is set before us: the social sciences are peculiarly concerned with culture, 
they form part and parcel of the human stream by which culture is carried, in 
particular they are involved in cultural change, and in their labors on its behalf 
they find themselves hampered by the vested interests of the status quo. 

The way for the major argument of the book is broken by a chapter (II) on the 
concept of culture. In certain ways, argues Lynd, the oft mentioned juxtaposition 
between individual and culture does actually obtain; again “cultural determinism 
is widely accepted by implication throughout most of the social sciences” (p. 22, 
note 9). At the same time “description and analysis on the level of institutions and 
culture tempt us to accept culture as a self-contained universe; culture becomes 
another reified entity ...” (p. 21). One thinks of the modern tribe of culture 
worshippers, among sociologists and anthropologists. The discussion culminates in 
the important statement: “this attitude, explicit or implicit, which regards man as 
so helplessly relative to culture, tends to block frank consideration by the social 
scientist of the human needs for drastic changes in the going cultural ‘system,’ 
and to prompt him to demand of the individual that he is an adjustive gymnast” 
(p. 22, note 9). To this extreme position is opposed the balanced attitude expressed 
in the phrase: “If man is to be moulded to society, society must also be moulded 
to man” (quoted from Gardiner Murphy p. 23, foot-note (compare p. 18, note 6)). 
What counts here is the shift from a consideration of culture, in itself an abstraction 
and static, to the analysis of the human carriers of that culture, a living reality and 
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dynamic. The motto for the entire chapter thus becomes “culture in personality 
and personality im culture” (p. 53). Lynd could hardly be blamed for neglecting, 
in his reforming enthusiasm, to make clear that culture as such, abstract and be- 
longing to a level sui generis, deserves attention also apart from the throbbing 
humanity that lives it. Readers of his Middletown books will realize that neglect 
here does not imply lack of proper valuation. 

An adequate estimate of Chapter III (The Pattern of American Culture) can 
unfortunately not be given within the limits of a review such as this. While there 
is obviously room for demurrer in particulars, few would fail to endorse the au- 
thor’s judgment as to the major configuration of the American pattern. Such as: 
patterning is casual (p. 63): “our American culture tends to inch along into change, 
assuming such islands of patterning as it manifests largely as a kind of afterthought 
adaptation to the exigencies of specific situations thrust upon it by events”; “‘indi- 
vidual competetive aggressiveness ...as the basis for personal and collective 
security” (p. 71); individual mobility (“human beings tend to put down shallow 
roots,” “the individual in our culture is tending increasingly to ‘travel light’ (p. 
79)); dominance of the urban pattern (p. 80); playing down of spontaneity (p. 90); 
the old capitulate before the young (p. 93): “the stress upon mobility rather than 
upon deep-rooted continuity, upon action and scientific technique rather than 
wisdom, upon change rather than growth, upon winning and holding status rather 
than receiving it freely granted at the hands of one’s fellows, tends to displace men 
and women of advanced years in favor of their juniors. In such a culture ‘vener- 
ability’ has lost its meaning and old age its function;” and so on. 

Chapter IV (The Social Sciences as Tools) is the weightiest by far in the book. 
The social scientist must operate, his task in society is to provide guidance, through 
knowledge and method, for the solution of social problems. Nor may he be too 
narrow in his vision. ““Empiricism,’’ we read, “is conducive to realism, it is also 
deceptively conducive to a kind of over-preoccupation with immediacies which may 
distract attention from critical larger questions” (p. 123). In other words, the social 
scientist must, in his vision, be several jumps ahead of the immediately apparent 
needs if he is to accomplish not less than is needed. Lynd passes judgment severely, 
perhaps all too severely, upon knowledge as such, separated from applicational 
directives. I say “all too severely,” for something remains to be said for history, 
for example, apart from its “explosive implications for present action” (p. 131). 
No one could sympathize more than the present writer with Robinson’s words 
(quoted by Lynd): “‘The present has hitherto been the willing victim of the past, 
the time has now come when it should turn on the past and exploit it in the interests 
of advance” (p. 131). Yes, indeed, and good going! But it is one thing to make use 
of the past in the interests of the future, another to elevate this procedure into a 
principle of selection within the past for purposes of study and understanding. 
If blind uses of the past might hurt the present, blind uses of the present to deter- 
mine the worthwhileness of the past (for us) might corrupt the past by distorting 
our comprehension of it. When all is said, something should be left to the sheer 
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passion for knowledge and wisdom. This apart, pp. 129-138 can be read and re-read 
with much profit. 

If Chapter IV is predominant in determining policies, Chapter V (Values and the 
Social Sciences) is even more important in defining principle. It may be called the 
professional credo of a social scientist with a conscience. And its main contention 
is that a social scientist in emancipating himself from his conscience impairs his 
status as a scientist. The fact that the point at issue is a debatable one, standing, 
in fact, in the center of heated controversy, makes Chapter V particularly timely. 
“Research without an actively selective point of view,” writes Lynd, “becomes the 
ditty bag of an idiot, filled with bits of pebbles, straws, feathers and other random 
hoardings” (p. 183). And a point of view implies valuation. Those who claim that 
our predicament lies not so much in technical inadequacy as in the absence of 
directives, are right. We may be better equipped than any of our predecessors in 
culture to “get there’—anywhere—, the trouble is we are not sure what we are 
headed for nor whether we want to go there. All this implies choice, selection, 
balancing of alternatives, judgment as to what is desirable. Someone must do the 
judging. If the social scientist does not do it, the capitalist, the political boss, 
the Board of Education, will do it for him. The social scientist then is reduced to a 
mere gadget in the hands of those with power. To define science as non-evaluative 
and then proceed to declare that the social student, qua scientist, must steer clear 
of values, is to substitute a verbal quibble for a matter of principle. A social scientist 
with a conscience will place his technical skill at the service of the social values he 
chooses or approves of. He will refuse to play tool to values he doubts or abhors. 

At this point I cannot quite follow Lynd’s lead. He seems to feel uneasy about 
this matter of values, and so, when turning to particulars, he asks “what then, 
are these values and cravings of the human personality?” (p. 191). This question he 
tries to answer, the best he can, in our present state of knowledge. But such ulti- 
mate, biologically conditioned “values and cravings of the human personality,” 
even though we knew them better than we do, could only be part of the story. Let 
me take a very slight example. Suppose the issue is whether the school system should 
strive to develop gentlemen (however defined). Surely the social scientist (“with a 
conscience’’), when passing upon the curriculum, will feel that the issue is of con- 
cern to him (as in truth it is). Now historic experience, as well as other empirical 
sources, would, I think, frustrate any attempt to represent the desire to be a gentle- 
man as among the “values and cravings of the human personality.”’ Yet, the matter 
is of cultural import, values are involved, and the social scientist should pay heed. 

I thoroughly endorse Lynd’s position in this section, it will be seen, but I wish 
he had travelled still further along the same road. 

Lynd has handled a topic of great difficulty with consummate skill and has pro- 
duced a document that may well become a call to action to social scientists and, 
I fear, to their detractors as well. 

ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 


PoRTLAND EXTENSION CENTER 
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O potecima vere i o drugim etnoloskim problemima [On the Beginnings of Religious 
Belief and Other Ethnological Problems|. (Serbian with summary in English.) 
Jovan Erpetjanovié. (Royal Serbian Academy, Philosophical and Philo- 
logical Series, Vol. 33. iv, 322 pp., Dinars 60. Beograd, 1938.) 


This work is primarily a critique of the theory of aboriginal monotheism pro- 
pounded by Father Schmidt and his fellow Kulturhistoriker and a statement and 
defense of a theory of animism for which the author finds support, thanks to a very 
broad definition, in the conclusions of a majority of writers on primitive religion. 

Prof Erdeljanovié suggests that the continued vehement attacks on Evolu- 
tionismus by Father Schmidt and his colleagues is a business of beating a dead dog 
and that the synthesis of animistic theories here presented is in accord with a 
“newer conception” of cultural evolution, a kind of purified Tylorian view which is 
offered in such a form (p. 290) that even Malinowski, Thurnwald and other here 
called “functionalists” can be counted among its ardent exponents. 

The author presents criticisms of the Kulturkreislehre as a method in general 
and of the evidence for monotheism in the Urkulturen in particular, claiming that 
whatever “high gods” there be are only “givers” to whom Schmidt without warrant 
attributes ethical and other higher characteristics. The crowning argument seems 
to be that the supporters of this theory represent less than ten per cent of the “total 
number of scientists who during the last thirty years have dealt with this question 
of the origins of religious belief” (p. 287), and that all of these except Menghin are 
theologians. On the other hand, sixty-one out of one hundred and ten “writers 
who have expressed an opinion” on the subject in the past ten years hold “the 
animistic view” (p. 285). The argument that animism is “earliest” so often echoes 
the older evolutionism that it would appear to justify the Kwliurhistoriker in taking 
up their cudgels again. 

The study provides a useful up to date and apparently thorough survey of 
general works in the field of primitive religion and incorporates much valuable 
material discovered by Prof Erdeljanovié in his field work among the Serbo- 
Croatians. 

R. LAURISTON SHARP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A HUPA “CALENDAR” 


ing it, however, are available. 


religious implications, are the three stones figured. 


some informants. 


plate 2. 


press. * Cf. Goddard, op. cit., Plate 12, 1. 
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The Hupa “calendar stone” pictured is particularly interesting because of its 
existence in an area where permanent time records are absent.' Little data concern- 


In front of most Hupa houses and sweat houses are porch-like platforms of flat 
stone or earth, surrounded by a single course of stones. Several of these platforms 
are still to be seen at historic Hupa villages. As a part of the course of stones in 
front of the one extant native plank house? (Xo'nta nikyau’, big house), which is 
the starting place for the major local ceremonial dances’ and is the only house with 


These stones are crude natural boulders, one roughly semicircular, the two others 
oblong. All show evidence of having been worked by man. The markings are uneven, 
about half an inch deep, and U-shaped in cross-section. The stone on the left—ca. 
18” broad at the base—has an arc concentric with the outer edge of the stone, and 
between the arc and the outer edge are seven pits. The stone in the center has two 
horizontal grooves and some irregular, apparently natural, pits. The third stone 
has thirteen vertical grooves, about one and one half or two inches apart. Nowhere 
else at Hupa are there platform stones exactly like these; however, other platform 
stones show pitting. There is no means of determining the age of the stones, but 
informants claim the stones were put there by the culture hero, who built the house 
and brought the acorn ceremony. Goddard does not mention them, but they appear 
in similar position in pictures taken by Ericson at the beginning of the century.‘ 

Several informants were questioned with respect to the function of these stones; 
ali called them the calendar, but none were precise as to the way in which they 
were used. Their position, facing to the north, clearly bars any possible use of 
shadows to indicate the progression of the seasons, despite such a suggestion by 


It seems probable that the stones simply served as a mnemonic device for keep- 
ing track of the months from the winter solstice to the dances. The thirteen marks 
on the right hand stone might well represent lunar periods, which could be recorded 
by regrooving them. Informants did not give this interpretation but some of their 
disconnected remarks suggested such a possibility. For example: “They are not 
supposed to have two dances in the same month, but are supposed to finish the 
Deerskin dance in the July month [seventh] and start the Jump dance in the 
August moon. The stone is a marker; the hole on the left [of the stone on the left] 


1 Leona Cope, Calendars of the Indians North of Mexico (University of California Pub- 
ications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 16, 1919), pp. 119-176. 


* For illustrations see P. E. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, same series, Vol. 1, 


* Ibid. Also, Goldschmidt and Driver, The Hupa White Deerskin Dance, same series, in 
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is for the last quarter of the moon when it rises in the morning and can barely be 
seen; the mark on the right is for the first quarter.’’® 

Since the Deerskin dance lasts eight days it seems improbable that the pits are 
for counting those days, but the proper time for the dance falls in the period between 
the last quarter of the seventh moon of the year and the first quarter of the eighth. 

The Hupa have now correlated their calendar system with ours and discount 
the discrepancy of a week between the solstice and our New Year. Formerly they 
counted the months, giving names only to the last two or three as did the Yurok.*® 
Time reckoning was important to the ceremonial life but knowledge of its methods 


Hupa CALENDAR STONE 


was apparently limited to a few persons. The observation of solstice and moon and 
the counting of time was checked against such natural phenomena as the appear- 
ance of birds and flowers. 

The association of these stones with the one house connected with religion, and 
of the calendrical system with the ceremonial complex, suggests that this probably 
mnemonic “calendar” was a part of the religious life. 


WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ACCOUNT OF BURIAL CUSTOMS 
AMONG THE INDIANS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

While examining the Letter Books of the Royal Society at the Society’s rooms 
at Burlington House, London, I encountered a copy of a letter written in October, 
1694, giving an account of the burial customs of an unnamed Indian tribe of South 
Carolina. This letter, so far as I can discover, has not hitherto been published, and 
since it is not without some interest, I am able to make it available here by the 
courtesy of the President and Council of the Royal Society. 

Concerning the writer, Mr Rich: Warwick, I have been able to learn nothing, 
except that he was not a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The letter has been copied by hand into the Copy of the Letter Book of the 
Royal Society, vol. IT*, p. 35, and reads as follows: 


5 Charles Tracy, informant. 


6 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin 78, Bureau of American 
Ethnology), page 74. 


a 
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A letter from M! Rich: Warwick Given a Relation of the Manner of Burial of the Indians 
in South Carolina N B. this Gentleman lived there Severall Years Oct. 1694. 

When any one dyes the Relations take the body and Wrap it in a Sheet of Canes & dig 
an hole in the Ground about two foot Deep and Sett the body upright on his feet, so wrapt 
about with Canes, & ram in Earth about his leggs. next they take Cabbage leaves (as they call 
them) which seemes to be the Palmeta, very like the Tallipot leafe, and Wind these leaves 
about the body, from the bottom to the top, and tye them very Close, at the top that no Water 
can gett in, when the body hath Stood a Certain time in this position, which length of time is 
known to be Sufficient to have Cleansed all the flesh from the bones, they take it down and take 
off all the leaves and Canes, from about the bones, w® they find to be very White and Cleane, 
then they put the bones into a Basket and Carry them to a kind of Shed built for the purpose, 
and there Sett down the Baskett with the Stones, in it, next to the Relation before deceased 
& when the place is filled, so that they have no more romme, they bring a large Earthen pott, 
and make a fire about it, and Cast in the bones of their Relations, which, when burnt and the 
pott cold, they bind a Deer-Skinn over the top of the pott and bury it in the Ground. 

M. F. ASHLEY-MoNnTAGU 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOspITAL 


CALIFORNIA ARCHAEOLOGICAL HORIZONS 


I find suggested on p. 395 of Heizer and Fenenga’s paper in the Anthropologist 
(41:3, July-September 1939) entitled Archaeological Horizons in Central California 
that ““The Oak Grove culture would seem to be more directly linked with that, for 
example, of the San Dieguito Plateau.” After reading this in manuscript I called 
the authors’ attentions to this erroneous suggestion, but the proofs seemed to have 
been returned before the correction could be made. As there is no similarity between 
the two culture patterns, it is the authors’ desires that I make the correction here 
and in this manner. I do not hold myself blameless in this misunderstanding as in a 
preliminary report on the San Dieguito Complex (Anthropologist 31:3, 1929. p. 466) 
I included the metate in the pattern on the basis of surface evidence. Subsequent 
stratigraphic studies showed me to be in error and the correction was made in 
certain papers presented before scientific societies; papers, however, which never 
came into print. 

Also in footnote 35 on p. 395, although my name is separated from those of 
Sayles and Gladwin by a period, there is a certain inference in the text that we 
three are in agreement in attempting to establish a broader pattern of an underlying 
“‘pre-agricultural” American cultural substratum. I have never contributed to this 
idea and most emphatically disagree with Gladwin’s idea of grouping the Pacific 
Coast “‘seed-gathering” complex with the Cochise culture to form an ancient sub- 
stratum. The two lie far apart both in space and time, especially with regard to 
time if the Cochise chronology is correct. In Southern California the hunting- 
pattern of the San Dieguito Complex has been proved by stratigraphic studies to 
be far older than any local “‘seed-gathering pattern” (Year Book No. 37. 1938. pp. 
344-345. Carnegie Institution of Washington). 

MAtcoLm J. ROGERS 
San Dreco MusEeuM 
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NOTES ON THE ALGONQUIAN FAMILY HUNTING GROUND SYSTEM 


Dr John M. Cooper discussed various historical references in his article Js the Al- 
gonquian Family Hunting Ground System Pre-Columbian?! Lahontan was one of the 
sources quoted. The passage from this author he thought referred “to the Fox 
Indians, and perhaps, from the context to other peoples as well.’’? Other excerpts 
from Lahontan give more specific information on the other peoples and also fill 
in some of the gaps in the distribution of the system in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

The two sentences immediately preceding the passage quoted from Lahontan 
read: 

The Places for Hunting that I now speak of are a multitude of little Lakes replenish’d 
with these Animals, the distance of which from one to another is inconsiderable. For instance, 
those of Saguinan, of L’ours qui dort, of the River of Puants, are about twenty leagues in length, 
and in that whole compass of Ground their are found Sixty little Beaver Lakes more or less, 
where a certain number of Savages may Hunt in the Winter time.’ 


If Lahontan meant the Fox River by the River of Puants, the passage above and 
the one quoted by Cooper may apply to the Fox Indians, whereas two other state- 
ments of Lahontan definitely show that he was referring to the Ottawa and Huron 
in regard to the first two places mentioned. These statements read: 

Once in two years the Oulaouas and the Hurons, are wont to hunt great quantities of 
Beavers upon the confines of the River of Sakinac.* 

The Bay de l’Ours qui dort, is of an indifferent extent, and receives the River upon 
which the Outaouas are wont to hunt Beavers every third year.® 


The latter place can be recognized as the present Sleeping Bear Bay, Leelenau 
County, Michigan, while of course the other is the Saginaw River, Michigan. Thus 
there is almost no break geographically between the Ojibwa of Parry Island (in- 
correctly referred to as Parry Sound by Cooper on page 75) and the head of Green 
Bay. In point of time there is quite a break, as the Ojibwa probably were not on 
Parry Island in 1689 when Lahontan obtained the information he reported for 
conditions on the east and west coasts of Michigan and Green Bay. Still the evi- 
dence points to the operation of game conservation and inferentially of a family or 
band hunting ground system in this region before 1700. 

VERNON KINIETZ 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41), pp. 66-90. 

2 Tbid., p. 75. 

3 Baron de Lahontan, New Voyages to North-America. (Reprinted from the London edi- 
tion of 1703 and edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1905, 
vol. 2), p. 481. 

4 Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 319 
5 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 210 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr WILLIAM WHITMAN died on September 3rd as a result of injuries received 
in an explosion at his residence in Harvard, Mass. Ds Whitman received his degree 
from Columbia University in 1937 and had done extensive field work among the 
Rio Grande Pueblos and with the southern Siouan tribes of the plains. He was the 
author of several ethnological monographs. He is survived by a wife and three 
children. 


BUELL QUAIN died on August 2nd at Fazenda Serrinha, State of Goyaz, Brazil. 
Letters indicate that he committed suicide in the belief that he had contracted an 
incurable and highly contagious disease. Mr Quain had completed the work for 
his degree at Columbia University and at the time of his death was engaged in 
ethnological investigations undera grant from that institution. In 1936-37 he carried 
on investigations in Fiji and his book on Fijian epic poetry will be published soon. 


Miss Dorortny A. E. GArrop, whose association with the work of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research in expeditions to Iraq, Palestine, Turkey and Bul- 
garia, covers a period of some ten years, has been appointed Disney Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, England. Dr Garrod is the first 
woman ever to hold a professorship in that university. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN ART OF THE DENVER Art Museum, Frederic H. 
Douglas, curator, offers a new series, Material Culture Notes, Reports from the 
Ethnographic Library. The plan is to prepare complete objective descriptions of 
types of Indian material culture which have received little or no attention in print. 
Unique or exceptional specimens will be discussed only when they happen to repre- 
sent types of work which are fairly common. Conclusions and surmises are left 
entirely to the readers. These detailed notes are designed to appeal to two classes 
of readers: curators and librarians who are asked questions by the public, and 
research scientists who may be glad to be spared the necessity of working out these 
details. The first issue, 52 mimeographed pages, describing 12 objects and illustrated 
with photographs and drawings, is now ready. 


A New SERIES, to be called American Exploration and Travel, is being announced 
for Fall by the University of Oklahoma Press. It follows rather logically on the 
Press’s program of regional exploration carried out over the period of the past eleven 
years, which has produced the well-established Civilization of the American Indian 
Series, now numbering eighteen volumes, and an extensive list in the field of Western 
Americana. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, in view of the present movement to 
integrate the viewpoints, methods, and findings of cultural anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and sociology, has published in its November, 1939, issue an- 
other of its symposiums. This issue is devoted to an appraisal of The Influence of 
Sigmund Freud upon Psychological Science, Social Science, and Modern Thinking. 
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The first paper in this important symposium is by Havelock Ellis, pioneer in the 
study of sex. Other papers by outstanding authorities in the psychological and social 
sciences are contributed by A. A. Brill, E. W. Burgess, Kenneth Burke, William 
Healy, Karen Horney, Smith Ely Jelliffe, A. L. Kroeber, Harold D. Lasswell, 
Fritz Wittels, and Gregory Zilboorg. 


A PLANT COLLECTING MANUAL FoR FIELD ANTHROPOLOGISTS has been printed 
by Dr F. R. Fosberg, department of Botany, University of Pennsylvania, 35 cents, 
22 pages. Ethnobotany is becoming an increasingly important phase of anthro- 
pological investigation. Greater interest on the part of workers in anthropology in 
the identification of the plants used by the peoples they are studying is being mani- 
fested by an interesting quantity of material being sent to botanists with requests 
for the names of the plants. That there should be even more such interest is evi- 
denced by the inaccurate lists of scientific names, and the lists of common or ab- 
original names with no scientific names at all, to be found in many anthropological 
reports. This leaflet was written for the purpose of providing the necessary knowl- 
edge of methods of collecting and preservation of plant specimens directly to 
anthropological students and thereby bettering the quality of the specimens sent 
by them to botanists. 


